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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. 
depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 


earn any gun you like 


You can 
The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, or apply 


this amount toward any premium you wish. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be glad to quote 


prices on anything advertised in OUTDOCR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 

















PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
For a 

45 Colt Automatic 

Colt New Service ...... . : : ; e eAnid 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40, .45........ 


22 Colt Automati ee ome 

22 Colt Double Action ......... . 

38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32--0-38...... 
380 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917 J sain pace wert 


32 Colt Automatic Pistol 
25 Colt Automatic Pistol 


.22 Reising Automatic Pistol. 


RIFLES 


250-3000 Savage, bolt ............ : 
250-3000 Savage, lever, model 1899-G 


30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35-caliber.... 


1895 Ve ime hester Takedown :tanee 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, “06 . 
30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special ............. 


22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater 


22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle... .. 
a4 Remington, 12-A eee ee . pit ‘> 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-caliber 


Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-caliber . 

Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-caliber 

Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-caliber 

Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-caliber .. 

Savage “Sporter” 22 Rifle, Model 23-A 

Savage “Sporter” .25-20 Rifle, Model 23-B........... 
Remington .22 Longe Rifle. Automatic, Model 24-A. 


yn 


Remington, 25-20, .32-20 Rifle, Model 25 Bee 5 ciens-s.4 
SHOTGUNS 

Parker VHE, with ejector ...........+.. 

Ithaca No. SD ver Shue oe edeene eee 

Fox “A.E.” Grade, with ejector 

12-Gauge Remington Automati 

Parker VH Shotgun ...........2.002 cece eee 

1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib 

1912 Winchester Shotgun ..... 


Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, wit 
Fox “A” Grade ........ dich ik ai ke fevaverare oe 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun 

Ithaca No. 2 ...........02. 

Parker Trojan Shotgun . 

Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun ..........0..0005- 
Ithaca No. 1 2... ccc cee cc ee ccc c cece paren 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, Takedown ...... 
Ithaca Field Gun ...........0. cece cee eens 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless, 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammer, No. 235 


CICCTOL . sc acies 


110-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 
Remington 12-Gauge Pump, Model 10-A. 
Remington 20-Gauge Pump, Model 17-A 
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Oregon City, Ore., March 3, 1924. 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo, 
Gentlemen:—Just received my .25-35 Winchester carbine 
today from the factory, and I wish to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for offering such a prize for so few 
subseriptions. I will surely remember all parties concerned 
whenever I use the gun, or read the magazine, which I feel 
is the best of its kind off the press today. I am only sorry 
that I have to wait so long before I can get a good chance 
at a mule-ear buck, and when I do get it, if no bad luck, I 
invite you all over to a big Dutch oven roast of venison and 
onions and baked potatoes—what tastes any better? I took 
the gun over to show it to my neighbor, and he was reading 
in Outdoor Life about hunting turkeys when I knocked 


on the door. T. J. CHENOWETH. 








Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, Camp Stoves, Stools, 
Clothing—anything you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 


Tables, 





























OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, as I 
want to earn: 




















Baker “Batavia Leader” 32 

Lefever Nitro Special 19 N 
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L. C. Smith Field. ............ 36 
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Grim, the Story of a Pike . 
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Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John) 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 
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(Johnson) aaa 
Salmon and Trout 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me the following books, for which I enclose 
) Or send by parcel post C. O. D. ( ) 





Soe Snead 








WYOMING AND BIGHORN 
G. Towne, M. D. 
THE second part of that interesting story whicu begins 


in this number. in which the 
for difficult trails 
for the hardships endured. 
contemplating a trip to that country, and to the big-game 
hunter and outdoorsman. Part IV of “The Alaskan Brown 
Bear,” by Dr. Will Chase will also appear in the March 
and a vacation story of Colorado by R. C. Franks. 


ELK 


ScoTt 


writer continues his hunt 
and tells of the 
Of special interest to anyone 


big game over reward 


issue, 
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1a» Next Month’s Bag ~« 
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AGAIN AFTER MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
Cyrus THOMPSON 
4 VERY year for more than fifty years this writer ‘has 
taken a hunting and camping trip. For many years | 
it has been his custom to write a story of these trips, which | 
appear in our March number each year. The story to ap- | 
pear next month tells of his fifteenth hunt in New Bruns- 
wick, and altho Mr. Thompson is old in years he hunts 
with the enthusiasm of youth; 
to get on the trail after reading this story. 


no one can say he is too old 


oll 
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e Fang in the Forest, by Charles Alexander; | 


244 pages; illustrated; $2 net; Dodd, Mead 

ind Company, New York City. 

Can a dog reason? Was there a time when 
cave man did his hunting with the aid of 

nell rather than reason? When was reason 

rn and what were the circumstances which 
re the factors in developing it? Read the 
xperiences of the wonderful dog in this story. 

‘lack Buck was taken into the mountains by a 
rospector, while he was a small pup. His mas- 

was murdered and Buck received a shot thru 

e nose which robbed him of the sense of 
smell. Left without a master to supply food, and 
vith his greatest asset—smell—gone, this intelli- 
ent dog was forced to do his hunting at first 

watching wolves on the trail, which soon led 

m to reasoning things. Just how this reason 

is developed, and how Black Buck became the 

ider of the wolf pack with the help of reason 
nd his superior strength, has been admirably 

id by this writer. 

Stalking Big Game With a Camera, by Marius 
Maxwell; 311 pages; superbly illustrated; $9 
net; The Century Company, New York City. 
The account of a trip to Africa, where months 

vere spent in stalking and photographing ele- 
phant, giraffe, buffalo, rhinoceros and other big 
yame of that continent. The experiences told, 
nd the pictures illustrating these experiences 

vill delight the heart of every camera enthusiast 

ind lover of wild life. Included in the large 
ume is a chapter on “A Camera Huntsman’s 

Equipment.” capita 

Ducks and Duck Shooting, by William Barber 
Haynes; 160 pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; 
William C. Hazleton, Chicago. 

An interesting book on wildfowling, written 

the confirmed duck hunter, in which is in- 
cluded chapters on the various species, use of de- 
coys, duck stratagems, and the right size shot 
for ducks, and some goose hunting experiences 
ire told. eins 

Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting, by Wm. 
T. Hornaday; 364 pages; illustrated; $4 net; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

This is the seventh edition of this popular 
book, which is both inspirational and informa- 
tional and gives instruction for the scientific col- 
ection and preservation of specimens of animals 
ind birds, fishes and reptiles, skeletons and eggs; 

fact, the work covers every phase of the art 

f taxidermy and zoological collecting, with valu- 
ible recipes and hints on outfits and work in the 
eld. One section of the book tells of the col- 

ction and preservation of insects. 


\Voodland Creatures, by Frances Pitt; 255 pages; 
38 illustrations; $5 net; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York City. 

An intimate description of the lives, habits and 
aracters of many birds and beasts that inhabit 
he countryside, written with delightful insight 
nto the mode of life of the English woodland 
reatures. as 


nventor’s Manual, by George M. Hopkins; 138 
pages; $1.50 net; Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Co., New York City. 

Designed as a guide to investors in perfecting 
ieir inventions, taking out patents and disposing 

them. Third edition, revised and enlarged, 
mntaining the new 1920 census of the United 
states by counties and a census of occupations 
; a useful suggestion for inventors. 








‘ocono Shot, by John Taintor Foote; 143 
pages; $1.25 net; D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City. 

The story of a setter, Pocono Shot, the best 
ird dog in the Pocono Hills—a dog without a 
aster. Crowded with character and incidents 
nd the thrill of the outdoors. <A tale that bor- 





ers on tragedy, but filled with the personality 


a wonderful dog. 

\ Wedding Gift, by John Taintor 
pages; $1 net; D. Appleton & Co., New York 
City. 

George Baldwin Potter is a man who lives, 
reams, eats and thinks fishing. He is not just 

_ fisherman, but an artist at the sport. Then at 

he indiscreet age of forty he marries a young 
nd charming girl. The story of what befell 

he honeymooners is as ludicrous as it is pa- | 
hetic. pee WS 


Scenics of the Sierras, by Byron B. Harper; | 
$1.50 net; Byron B. Harper, Alhambra, Calif. | 
A book of thirty views of scenic and historic 

nterest, made in that part of California “‘back of 

eyond,” the country that very few people ever 
ee, and also a few spots well known to the 
ourist. Beautifully printed on heavy enamel | 


vaper. 
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See your dealer or write for full ¢@!!y vibrationless 
particulars about the L-A Twin 
and the McNab-Kitchen Manoeu- 
vring Rudder. Learn in detail why 

L-A Twin is your best buy. 


Joo 


—~MOTOR 


572 JACKSON STREET 


peller protect both 
obstructions. 


More Power-—More Speed— 
Better Control YA Ywin 


A YEAR in the hands of owners has demonstrated two things about 
the L-A Twin—it is the most powerful motor of its weight in the 
outboard field—it is the speediest motor ofits power. And now, with 
the adoption of the McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is Jast word in control. 
Note these additional features: Weight, complete, 52 lbs. Power, at least 
3 horse. Speed,8 miles or more per hour on ordinary rowboat. Practi 
- Most powerful magneto in outboard field. Rope and 
rudder steering. Indestructible gas tank. Under-water parts made of 
non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet exhaust. Alemite lubrication. And 
in addition, Automatic Tilting and patented L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 


boat and motor against damage from under-water 






-COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of Marine Engines for 22 Years 


BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical Ametican humor 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to 
nature’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk 
himself in a style of drawing that is as orig- 
inal and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 





Thos. W. Lawson says 


it is “body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting oe 


ys- 


tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 
my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled 
into the open grate.” 

“T think your bool splendid. You 


have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” 
says Walt Mason. 

“IT sat last night and read your book and 
laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE $1.00, Postpaid 


1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 











French Flannel 


SHIRTS 


Made of the finest grade 
French flannel; cut full size; 
Soe 2 large breast pockets; sizes 


N14 to 17. 
REGULAR 
2.75 


$ 5 | 10 
EACH VALUE 
2 for $2.00 


Parcel Post 10c extra 





eee anes $2. 79 


Made of 14-0z. waterproof govern- 
ment duck; plenty of or double 


seams throughout; will not rip; sizes 
28 to 42. 

MOLESKIN PANTS 

Parcel Post 10¢ $1 .65 


Made of non-rippable moleskin; points 
of strain reinforced; sizes 28 to 42. 


O. D. WOOL PANTS 

Parcel Post lie $2.69 

All-wool pants; plenty of pockets; 
sizes 28 to 42. 


ARMY BLANKETS ‘%zW,A8? 


89c 


EACH 


6 for $5 


Parcel Post 15c 
Each 
































Order now and 
Save money. 
Color, light gray 
with fancy striped 
borders. 





Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 


QUARTERMASTER’S SUPPLY CO. 


423-425 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalog Free 











A Strike 
A Thrill 
? AWhopper 


Every nerve tingles when you see the 

swirl and feel the strike. Your tackle 
| is to be put to a supreme test by the 
biggest fish you ever hooked. 
| DON’T WORRY if your rod is a 
Brookside. The very rod you have 
in your hands was given more severe 
} test at the factory. 
| IT’S A REVELATION, wrote Ozark 
/ Ripley. Experts like Sheridan Jones, 
} Robert Page Lincoln and “ Bob” 
+} Becker use and commend it. 
' | A NEW THRILL awaits 
1 you when you hook your first 
| fish with a Brookside. Light, 
| flexible, strong beyond any 
rod you ever saw. Staggered 
joints and reinforcing are the 
secrets of its remarkable 
action, 
THERE IS A ROD to suit 
your individual ideas of just 
what a rod should be in the 
Richardson line. We make 
rods for all kinds of fishing 
—all moderately priced. 
HUNDREDS of fishermen 
write us every month. Send 
us your address and we'll tell 
you where you can see the 
rods and all about them. 


Write Now So You Will Be All 
Set When the Season Opens. 
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his Johnson and nine times out of ten 
' he’ll say “Because I can depend on it.” 


The Johnson is the dependable outboard motor. 


To L, J. Johnson starting out in 1920 to build an out- 
board motor, ‘“‘dependability’’ meant just what it said. 
An absolute term—not comparative. 





“Dependable” — not ‘unusually dependable” or “pretty 
dependable.’’ Not even simply “‘more dependable than 
others.” Absolute dependability —and nothing short 
of that. 


Johnson approached the outboard motor from the ma- 
rine engineering viewpoint—as a means of trans- 
portation, not as a clever novelty. He worked with the 
mark of absolute dependability as his goal. 


The record of Johnson Motors shows how well he 
succeeded, 

Their dependability and power have opened up a 
vision of the outboard motor that no one but Johnson 
had. Johnson sees the future of the outboard motor as 
a marine power plant—not on rowboats and canoes 
only, but on Jarger boats—up to 30- or 40-foot auxiliaries 
and cruisers. 


The Small Cruiser of the Future 


Already the practicability of a Johnson-motored Out- 
board Cruiser has been proven. Already the advantage 
of putting the motor outside and giving a small cruiser 
the space and accommodation of a much larger boat 
has been demonstrated. 


The 22-foot cruiser ‘‘Outboarder” pictured above has 
been used all over Long Island Sound and adjacent 
rivers—in all sorts of weathers—with the most complete 
satisfaction. Itsonly powerisa standard Johnson Motor. 
And it makes the remarkable speed of 7 


!, miles per hour. 

















It would not have been practical with any other motor. 
Johnson dependability made the opportunity. 


Why more Johnsons were sold in 1924 
than any other three makes 


The Johnson is the only outboard motor that can be 
attached to all types of boats and canoes without alter- 
ing any of them. 

It has power and to spare—drives a rowboat 7 to 9 
miles per hour and a canoe 9 to 12 miles. 

It is the only really portable motor— 


Weighs Only 35 Pounds 


35 pounds—complete and ready to run—an easy one- 
hand carry. 

The Johnson is vibrationless. Its only sound is a gentle 
purr. It is easy to start and safe to start. The way it 
handles is a revelation. 


1925 Models Even Better than Predecessors 


In the 1925 Johnson the power has been increased 
25 to 30%. 

The propeller is 9 inches in diameter instead of 8. 

The Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto makes 
starting still easier. 

The patented Johnson Shock Absorber Drive is stand- 
ard equipment. This Drive permits running over sub- 
merged obstructions without injury to the motor or 
propeller. 

The remarkable weight of 35 pounds is retained. 

Get into the boat and see for yourself. The Johnson 
dealer will be glad to give you a free demonstration. If 
you don’t know him, write for FREE catalog and we 
will send his name, 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
856 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 





Johnson 
OUTBOARD'MOTORS 


; oa ‘YGET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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After Bears wit 


CCORDING to the standards of most 

bear hunters, my spring hunt in the Yu- 
kon was not a great success. The trip 
netted just two grizzlies, in spite of the fact 
that it was a rather ambitious one, with a 
comfortable outfit of eight horses, a widely- 
known guide, and something pretty fancy in 
the way of a cook. Yet to my mind it was 
not only the four-course dinners which Jim 
served that saved this trip from mediocrity. 
Over and above the fact of the splendid out- 
ing, the interesting wilderness and so on, the 
hunt itself, according to a conclusion I have 
reached, more than justified the effort. 

Just two grizzies, neither extra large. In- 
deed, they can’t seem to compare at all with 
the 14-footers one hears about from the old- 
timers. Yet the conviction has 


A Sportsman’s Magazine 


FEBRUARY, 1925 


Edison Marshall 


Written by a man who believes that 
hunting, not the size of the bag, is rea- 
son enough for enjoying a trip after 
bears. In this case a “phantom” bear 
furnished the excitement for several in- 
teresting chases, but he appeared in the 


open once too often. 


is a fact that all bear hunters, sooner or 
later, must face. The time is coming when 
no hunter will need to apologize for a bag 
of two grizzlies. 
are surely becoming scarcer every year, and 
are harder to get. A few more hunters 
armed with museum permits to kill a dozen 


The magnificent creatures 








h Baxter 


and I know hunters who speak of kills of a 
dozen bears as lightly as of so many ducks. 
In this case, my conclusions were forced 
upon me. Two bears were all that appeared 
over my rifle sights. As long as the law and 
limit permit, hunters will kill bears. It is 
not in human conduct to stop with two bears 
when you have the chance and the legal right 
to kill five. However, I repeat that the time 
must come when two bears constitute the ac- 
cepted limit, and men will hunt for them 
cheerfully, and rest content when the two 
shimmering pelts are in the bag. The sooner 
that limit of two is set in the statutes, and 
what is more important, affixed in the minds 
of the hunters, the better for all concerned. 
Two bears for one hunter—regardless of a 

whole basketful of museum per- 





been slowly growing on me, after 
many bear hunts, that two griz- 
zlies actually constitute a_ bag. 
even of a long and adventurous 
trip. I am not sure but that two 
erizzlies should be the limit of 
ny one hunter in one year; [ 
m even doubtful whether, in 
these times, a hunter has a right 
to kill more than two grizzlies on 
ny one trip. 

Hunters have long ago accept- 
d the proposition that one moose, 
r at most two, constitute a bag. 
Hunters make long and expensive 
rips into Eastern Canada with 
» thought of killing more than 
ie or two moose, and if they 
et their trophies they go back 
their homes with all the pleas- 

t feelings and recollections of 
successful hunt. This idea that 
man must kill five or six bears, 

even ten or eleven, thru the 
ndly offices of museum permits, 

order to have a_ successful 
ar hunt, is simply a state of 
ind, and a rather dangerous one 
that. For every grizzly in 
orth America I should say, from 
msiderable observation, there 
e fifty moose. Over and above 








mits! This outcome is inevitable 
unless we want the alternative 
of no bears at all. 

Of course, there are plenty of 
places where a man may still 
take a large bag of bears. In 
fact, the country which we pene 
trated on this particular trip was 





an excellent hunting ground, and 
except for extremely bad weather 
conditions and the fact that our 
hunt was cut short by these and 
a minor accident befalling the 
guide, we probably would have 
had opportunities for a dozen 
bears. | think I could have satis- 
fied my conscience to kill four 
of them. The particular god who 
takes care of hunters decided that 
1 must be satisfied with two. 


] TOOK the inside passage to 

Skagway, then via White Pass 
to Whitehorse. Here I met Char- 
ley Baxter, who, I suppose, is one 
of the two or three best-known 
guides in North America. Baxter 
did not graduate into the guiding 
business; he was born in it. His 
uncle was a guide before him; 
Charley went on his first trip, as 
a wrangler, when fifteen years of 








ie fact of his comparative scar- 
ty, a grizzly is quite as fine a 
ophy as a moose, and in my 
pinion is superior. If two moose constitute 
good bag, why not two grizzlies? Perhaps 

is just a matter of confirmed optimism; 
jut in any case I am enjoying an increasing 
nse of satisfaction with my spring hunt 
ith Baxter, feeling that all my efforts and 
he expenditure of time and money have 
een repaid. 

Perhaps this is a case of making the best 
f an indisputable fact. Just the same, it 


The last chance and the end of the trail 


bears, and a great many more taking bags 
of five and six thru one excuse or another, 
and the time of small killings will be upon 
us. 


Before some one has time to put the ques- 
tion, I will admit freely that I would have 
killed more bears if I had had the oppor- 
tunity. 
bag complex by a long shot. 
it sounds good to tell of killing five grizzlies, 


I am not exempt from the big bear- 
To some ears 


age. His age is somewhat indefi- 
nite now, but from an examina- 
tion of his teeth and other ear 
marks, I decided he must be forty-five. This 
gives Charley thirty years inthe guiding busi- 
ness. His memoirs now sound like those of 
Princess Cutesinine or a Gentleman with a 
He has had dealings with pretty 
nearly every prominent man you might wish 
to name, mostly in his old days in the Ameri 
can West: Roosevelt, General Woods, Elihu 
Root, dozens of other celebrities and just 


Duster. 


plain millionaires. And he goes the two 
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writers mentioned above cae better, in that 
while they knew great people in their civil- 
ized moments, Charley knew them on the 
trail, where the inner man is somewhat close 
to the skin. His tales of presidents ana 
near-presidents, and particularly of how a 
jackass defiled the folding bathtub of Elihu 
Root, are decidedly worth hearing. in spite 


of the fact that Baxter has an Irish imagina- 
Sometime I 


tion, I believed these stories. 


may learn better. 

















































Top —-A belle of the 
Yukon. She hid in 
the woods, but by 


pretending that the 
ring sights of the 
camera were binoc 
ulars we got some 
kind of a picture. 


‘ircle—Breaking camp in the 
morning—a goat mountain 
beyond. 


Bottom—An old ferry on an old 
road following the gold-seekers 
on the way out to Bear Creek 


lo preside over the frying pan Charley had 
Fair. James came from England, and tho he was no “Hostler 
Joe.” he not only made the mustard sauce but helped with the 
The horses were surprisingly good ones, not the 
usual half-broken cayuses one meets on so many trips. Each 
one of these was an individual, and in a longer story should 
be treated in detail, from Pup, whose special complex was a 
man smelling of grizzly bear, to old Major, he with a rolling 
eye and a lust for oats. My favorite saddle animal in the train 
was Joker, a roan who condescended not to slip on some of 
After one has trusted his life to a 
horse for a month, and lives to tell of it, he gets up quite a 
Joker would pause 
and nibble grass on a mountain-side where seemingly only a 


pack-train. 


those hills of Charley’s. 
sentimental attachment for the animal. 


side-hill gouger could roam in peace. 


We left White Horse on May 21. We counted on reaching 
| the country beyond 
altho bears are a possibility anywhere along 
the old Kluane road. We made plans to be back at Bear 
Creek on the night of June 15, giving us three weeks in the 


our real hunting ground on the 25th 
Bear Creek - 
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hunting country. Because of weather 
conditions and a minor accident befalling 
Baxter this time was somewhat shortened. 

The start of a trip is always a thrill. I do 
not know which is the more intense—that of 
the jump-off, or that at the finish, when the 
sight of the town looms up once more. All 
the way up on the “Alemeda” I had lived on 
the deck, delighting in each wooded island, 
in every snowy peak and distant range. Just 
why I do not know; I was never overly 
strong on scenery. Somehow, this delight 
was hooked up with the hunting instinct; 
this was game country, and any of those 
distant mountains might be the abode of 
skulking bears. I wonder how much of 
man’s high-flown love of wild scenery has 
its remote basis in the heart of a killer, 
savage and cruel. 


real 


(THESE four days took us over the di- 
vide where the rivers run into the 
North Pacific, rather than, via the Yukon 
Valley, into Bering Sea. This was a tim- 
bered country; much small spruce, cot- 
tonwood, and some quaking aspen. We 
began to see an occasional Indian, some- 
times a very old brave and a dusky child 
for his squaw, and sometimes vice versa 
a venerable squaw and a mere youth for 
her husband. They all seemed to be get- 
ting along very nicely together; some- 


times moving camp with their savage 


engaged Jim 





wolf-whelps. more often roasting yop! 

a la natural over their small camp fir 

Of game there was as yet no great variet 
but the rabbits, if rabbits may be calle 
game in the North, made up for this fa 
in numbers. Every bush seemed to hay 
from one to five rabbits, often making pla: 
for a score of rabbits more. This would | 
a paradise for the small boy and his old lon; 
barrel musket. Charley kept predicting th: 
the creatures were on their last legs—that 

mysterious malady was even then starting 1 
sweep them off, as always after a cycle « 
seven years—but when we turned into Whit: 
horse after the trip the last living thing w 
saw was a rabbit, seemingly as busy and fu 
of ginger as ever. I saw an occasional blu: 
or spruce grouse, a few ducks and geese, an 
a swimming animal that might have been 

mink but was probably a muskrat; but a 
yet no big game. On the second day I saw 
the first bear track of the trip. 

At Bear Creek we left the wagon and wen 
on with pack-train. At this point we were 
virtually 120 miles from Whitehorse. Bea 
sign was more frequent now, but an afte: 
supper hunt on the flats of the Dazadeas! 
(spelled from memory) revealed no bears. 

I won a bet from Charley as the result o! 
this hunt. The flat we searched was an ol 
hang-out for bears, and he had bet me tha 
this first evening would give me a shot at a 
bear. We saw to our surprise that as the 
animals were not yet digging on the flats 
finding them might not prove as easy as w: 
had at first supposed. 

The grizzly of this part of the Yukon is 
not found on the slides of the mountainsides 
as is the case in some other regions I have 
hunted. Neither does he haunt the 
rivers in search of salmon. Charley : 
bear is not essentially a fish-eater, like 
the coast and Kadiak bear; he is 
digger, a berry-eater, and a hard-rock 
gopher-miner, and indeed many of the 
rivers where he roams have no salmo: 
at all. Charley said that at this time 
of the year the flats of the Alsec and 
the O’Connors usually looked like 
plowed fields, but tho we found plenty 
of old diggings, there were few new 
signs of bears. 
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‘HIS was the beginning of the best game 
country, yet from a chair in front of 
tent, | counted over forty mountain sheep 
surrounding hills. 

We pushed on for three or four more days, 
ting in the evenings, and up the O’Con- 


rs we met two Indians—old hunters both 
them—after sheep. We were somewhat 
iid that they had disturbed the bears. but 
cks along this river and the Jarvis seemed 
indicate otherwise. In the evening we 
ide up a mountain which seemed to be lean- 
backward, and since I had not taken a 
ick-horse trip for four years, some disagree- 
ile shivers resulted. The horse seemed to 
walking straight up, with nothing but con- 
iderable more nothingness down below. It 
is a sickening feeling. After three weeks 
f such climbing I would have cheerfully 
iten my lunch during the same climb, and 
gested it. In these weeks I found that Gin- 
ers feet on the steep were much safer than 
y own, 
We looked long and hard, this night. but 
irv a. bear. At 10 o'clock we 
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cination of bear hunting. However, the time 
now came that I was to engage in as inter- 
esting and as mysterious a bear-chase as any 
hunter could wish for. 

One afternoon we climbed a high moun- 
tain, and tied our horses on the first lofty 
table. 1 took a stand here; Charley went on 
higher, and soon came rushing down with 
word that he had spotted two bears. One, a 
dark fellow, had entered the woods about two 
miles distant, and indeed, had been in sight 
only a few minutes. The other, a_light- 
colored grizzly, had been seen in a small 
green meadow clear across the O’Connors 
and against the oposite hill. The light-col- 
ored bear had likewise disappeared, but 
since Charley thought he had lain down in 
the open, it appeared likely that we could lo- 
cate him without difficulty. 

Indeed, Charley felt that he knew exactly 
where the bear was, and since Charley’s 
sense of location and direction is as perfect 
as any guide [ have ever hunted with, I had 
every reason to believe him. We got on our 
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it is. It is, however, the very keenest of ad 
ventures. A grizzly is, after all, a grizzly; 
and his classic name, Ursus horribilis, is 
enough to start a quiver in the most hard 
ened old bear-catcher. He is the slickest 
thing in the way of a big animal that Amer 
fierce and terrible in his rage. 
powerful as a lion, and a fairly tough liver 
One has the feeling of going up against 
something particularly worth while, some 
thing that he wants very badly. More im 
portant still, he has the sneaking fear that in 
the critical moment he may “blow up”—that 
at sight of the bear he will begin to shoot all 
over the place, his good resolutions all gone 
and his nerves badly broken—and the bear 
will get away. Many small quivers, some 
pleasant and all highly exciting, chase one 
another down the spine. 

Baxter was unarmed. It is his practice 
never to carry a rifle unless the hunter in 
sists: and he tells you frankly that in case of 
a jam with a bear he will either take to his 
heels or to a tree, and report the sad story to 

the authorities. This is going to 
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ime in, rather tired and a little = 


liscouraged, riding thru that half- 
ight which is all that the Yukon 
xnows of night in late May; and 
Jim’s excellent meal put us in 
fine fettle in less than no time. 
About this time Charley began 
to complain of the weather. A 
-outh wind had sprung up after 
ve had arrived at Bear Creek. 
ind it blew day and night with- 
nuit a break. Charley called it a 
vind because it flapped the can- 
is and whisked . ast-clouds up 
the river. He haa © ver been to 
far-western Alaska, «¢ he would 
ot have regarded ic as anything 
ut a summer zephyr. In a real 
zood Pavlof Bay breeze our tent. 
irgely unprotected as it was. 
vould have blown away with all 
f us in it. Nevertheless, in this 
vind we believed we had found 
he guilty party who was inter- 
fering with our hunt. In all prob- 
bility it was keeping the bears 
rom the flats and out of our 
~ight. 
This theory was borne out two 
three days later. While riding 
hru the thick woods near the 
nouth of the Jarvis we began to 
-ee bear signs in plenty. There 
vere fresh diggings, many tracks 
‘£ all sizes, scratches where old 
8ruin had sharpened his claws 
ind perhaps (as the nature writers say) 
neasured his length to intimidate his rivals, 
ind other signs not to be mentioned. If 
harley and I had just had sense enough 
o get off our horses at first sight of that 
resh digging, and had searched on foot thru 
he woods we probably would have had one 
ig bear we did not get. We rode on thru, 
ntending to climb a mountain and overlook 
he little parks in among the trees. About 
alf way to the hill we both stopped short to 
ear a tremendous crashing as something 
olted thru the young trees. 


(“HARLEY glimpsed the fellow—a big bear 
“ with a dark pelt. I did not see him at 
|. We got off promptly, found where he 
ad been digging, and followed him to a 

-mall creek, but lost him promptly in the 
rush. The truth was now manifest that the 
ears were not working the flats, as was their 
sual custom, but were remaining in the 
hick woods. To locate the creatures in 
‘eavy forest was the tough problem confront- 
ig us; and indeed, we never solved it. 

For several days thereafter I did not get 

-o much as a glimpse of a bear. Several 





imes I was close enough to one to know that 
cute excitement which is the particular fas- 
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be the hunter’s affair — you can 
take it or leave it, hit it or miss 
it, pull it off or mess it. His re- 
sponsibilities cease the instant he 
gets you in range and sight of 
the bear. From then on it is up 
to you. 

He is not going to rush up and 
pull the bear off your back. And 
I'd like to say right here that 
this idea in general is a good 
one, which all guides should fol- 
low. No real sportsman wants 
help from a gunbearer. Once or 
twice, on trips, I had had an un- 
pleasant suspicion that while | 
was busy shooting, my guide has 
also fired at my trophy. When 
the guide is unarmed the hunter 
does not have to worry about him. 
He only has to worry about him- 
self, and this adds to the excite 
ment. An unarmed guide cannot 
boast about the trading-post that 
he, and not the hunter who has 
trusted him, has killed the trophy. 
Incidentally, any guide who shoots 
his hunter’s game without the 
hunter’s consent or except in a 
dangerous crisis should be black- 
halled by the fraternity. 


FTER we tied our horses we 
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horses, wormed our way thru down timber 
and heavy brush, galloped over the flat fast 
as we could go, and finally tied our horses 
down wind from the place where the bear 
was last seen. 

While riding across, I had experienced that 
peculiar mixture of sensations that is the 
special privilege of bear hunters. Indeed; 
these are characteristic of the sport, common 
to almost every man who has ever stalked a 
grizzly, and I believe they raise this kind of 
hunting above the level of any other in Amer- 
ica. They begin with a slight sinking feeling 
in the pit of the stomach and they end with 
a rather surprising shortness of breath. 


TO ONE can explain this phenomenon. 
To deny its existence is simply not to 
hunt bears, at least if the testimony of a 
dozen hunters is to be believed. It can not 
exactly be called fear—at least fear of the 
bear. While grizzlies are certainly the sport- 
iest animal we have in America the fact re- 
mains, proven too many times to be doubted, 
that no bear on earth has a sporty chance 
with a high-powered rifle. If a hunter uses 
any precautions at all, bear hunting is not 
dangerous, and the mighty hunter is only 
fooling himself and his friends when he says 





crept down the little creek 
toward the point where Charley 
had last seen the bear. The coun- 
try was comparatively open; any instant we 
expected to see his yellow body shining be- 
tween the trees. It seemed to me that I could 
almost smell bear. Perhaps this was imagi- 
nation, but I have surely detected a faint but 
unmistakable musk in the air on several oc- 
casions when near a grizzly. 

We soon found the exact spot where the 
bear had lain down—a little green park be- 
side the creek. We found his tracks—those 
of a rather small grizzly—and we saw his 
fresh diggings. The bear himself was no 
where to be seen. 

We hunted up and down the flat, but were 
at last forced to the conclusion that he had 
gone back into the wooded mountain behind. 
Needless to say this was a great disappoint- 
ment to both of us, and since we had tracked 
up his feeding ground, it seemed unlikely 
that we would ever see him again. 

We went down to the woods where Charley 
had seen the dark-colored bear, but this was 
a lean chance at best, and nothing came of 
it. About 9 o’clock we dragged back to 
camp. 

The next day we climbed up to the same 
lookout from where Charley had spotted the 
two bears, and he had not been looking 10 
minutes before he reported game. In pre- 
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cisely the same place Charley had seen him 
the day before was our little yellow bear, 
gleaming like a good one between the trees. 
He looked much bigger than his track had 
showed him to be, doubtless because of his 
light color, and we spied him easily as he 
fooled around among the young trees, dig- 
ging occasionally, perhaps smelling our stale 
tracks and passing the time in the way of his 
kind. Certainly we could not miss him this 
time. Once more we mounted our horses 
and tore off as fast as we could in his direc- 
tion. 

It came about that our experience of the 
day before was repeated in every detail. We 
tied our horses just the same; we stalked the 
little park and the surrounding thickets; ana 
we the ground carefully, without 
even so much as a sight of the bear. We 
could not possibly have missed him. The bar 
was comparatively open, and only a few acres 
in extent. Once more he had taken to the 
mountains. 


covered 


“He's gone for good this time.” Charley 
said. “I can’t figure why the little fool 


ever came back at all.” 
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sight of a bear on some other flat. At the 
first glance thru his glasses I heard Charley 
gasp. He tried to speak, but he could only 
sputter. I got out my own 8-power binocu- 
lars, and took a look for myself. 

The yellow bear was back at his old dig- 


rs 
gings. 


(CUHARLEY insists that he did not turn pale 
4 or mutter in his throat. He also claims 
that he did not ask me whether or not we had 
had anything to drink before starting out. He 
admits, however, that he thought there was 
not the slightest use of trying for the bear 
again. He simply had our number. I pointed 
out that while we undoubtedly would find 
him gone upon reaching his digging ground, 
cur time was not particularly valuable and 
chasing even a disappearin~ bear was better 
than sitting still and looking wise on the 
mountain-top. So we got our horses, risked 
our necks hurrying down hill, crossed out of 
the woods, and into the flat. Once more we 
forded the river, almost having to swim our 
horses in one place, and galloped on two 
miles toward the old familiar spot. 





shimmering in the sun, the pleasant gree: 
flat, and the hills and peaks beyond. It 
seemed a pity to blast it with the rifle shot. 

The bear merged from a small hollow and 


*gave me a good shot as he loomed against 


the green thicket beyond. At the first shot 
he dropped back into the hollow. 

I ran up near enough to see him struggling 
to get up, and remembering other experiences 
with grizzlies and Alaskan bears I shot him 
again. At this shot the long yellow fur flew 
into the air. 

His struggles subsided, and we went up to 
take his picture. His size was disappointing 
and compared to the big fellows to the west- 
ward was not much; yet he was a grizzly 
and his skin was really a beauty. Every inch 
of him was richly furred, almost pure silver, 
shining and white, down his back with yellow 
on his throat and sides merging into red at 
his feet. As a fireplace rug he will be un- 
equaled, and I consider him quite an extraor- 
dinary trophy. 


H's frequent disappearances is to be eas- 
ily explained. Due to the high winds 
he evidently preferred to spend 





the lookout of the past 
had 


favorable one, commanding a view 


Cy INC E 
two days been such a 
of the entire district, we went up 
the day. In a half- 
hearted way Charley took a fare- 
well squint into the little park 
where we had twice stalked the 
bear. He dropped the glasses. 

“There he is again!” he yelled. 
Not trusting Charley, I located 
the place with my own glasses. 
Sure enough, there was our yel- 
low bear. fooling around thru his 
little pasture. 

At this point Charley’s Irish 
superstitions began to get the 
better of him. “We'll try for him 
once more,” he said, with a hunt- 
ed look in his eyes. “If he gets 
away from us this time, we'll 
have to conclude he’s a chost- 
bear... . Yes’r, if he gets away 
this time we'll know not 
human. You see him, don’t you?” 

He asked this question anx- 
iously, in the same tone in which 
a man inquires if you see the lit- 
tle green porcupine coming thru 
the swinging doors. I assured 
Charley that IT most certainly did 
see him. This relieved him im- 


again next 


he’s 








most of his time on the wooded 
mountain-side, making occasional 
ventures down into the flat. The 
hour or more required to get 
down from our lookout and cross 
the river always gave him time to 
get back to his refuge. The real 
mystery is that he returned to 
the spot so many times. We 
must have filled the glade with 
the human scent, lingering on the 
damp moss in the thickets over 
night; and his keen nose must 
have told him of our frequent 
visits. He crossed our fresh trails 
not once but easily a half dozen 
times on his last and fatal sally 
into the flat, and yet when we 
finally shot him he was rambling 
around wholly unalarmed. 

Investigation showed that the 
first shot was all that would have 
been needed. The 220-grain .30 
U.S. delivered a telling and shat- 
tering blow. 

A day or two later we discov- 
ered a great deal of fresh sign 
in the woods near the mouth of 
the Jarvis, but altho we watched 
carefully in the little parks inter- 
vening, we did not get sight of a 








mensely, and he opined that since 
this was the third time, we were 
bound to get him. 

I confess that T was sure of him myself. 
As I rode across I made all the foolish plans 
that hunters make—the photographs to be 
taken, the measurements, and so on. We tied 
our horses, and crept down to the spot where 
we knew he was. 

He had gone elsewhere. 
time we hunted him in vain. 

We went the full length of the small park 
that seemed to be his stamping grounds, and 
on the way back, we found his tracks—run- 
ning. In spite of all our care, it now seemed 
likely that the bear had been lying in some 
little hollow while we came thru. had caught 
our scent after we had walked past him, 
and had run out behind us. The tracks 
showed that he was traveling in high gear, 
and knowing a little about bears (very little) 
both Charley and I bid this particular animal 
a fond goodby. 

Charley said that he probably went up the 
mountain and into the next province. Cer- 
tainly he wasn’t anywhere around. Thus, I 
thought, ended one of the most interesting 
pursuits I had ever engaged in. 

The hour was still early. so we slowly and 
sadly rode back to our lookout hoping for a 


For the third 


ne ghost bear 


laid at last—very white for 


I am free to confess I had not the least 
idea that we would find the bear. I had been 
fooled too many times and was beginning to 
be superstitious about the matter. However, 
as we rode nearer we could see him plainly, 
his yellow body flashing among the little 
trees; and all the old bear-hunting excite- 
ment was mine again. We tied the horses 
and advanced thru the flat toward the animal. 

The range was practically open at this 
time, and we had to take advantage of small 
clumps of young trees. It has always been 
my experience that the grizzly is the easiest 
of all large American mammals to stalk, pro- 
vided the wind is favorable, and we had no 
trouble in slipping up within about a hundred 
yards of the bear. He was really here, this 
time. We saw him fooling along the creek, 
smelling our tracks of three hours before, 
digging from time to time, and slowly making 
his way toward the wooded mountain be- 
yond. Because of his silver-yellow skin he 
looked larger than he really was, but I had 
already given up hope that he would prove 
really a large grizzly. I don’t believe I have 
ever seen a more magnificent woods-picture 
than this before me now; the bear literally 


a grizzly 


bear. An expedition to the Kas- 
kawulsh glacier revealed fresh 
sign, but no bear. 

We had one more interesting chase from 
this camp. With a great deal of difficulty we 
rose thru the marshy heavy timber close to 
the mountain side on our left, and weaving 
thru the thickets and down timber, climbed 
to a lofty lookout at timber-line. From here 
we spotted a very large grizzly, moving across 
the wide flat about three miles below us. 

Over the top of a timbered hill in front 
we saw him cross the river, and it looked as 
if he were hardly wetting those big gopher- 
digging front feet. Baxter jumped on his 
horse and started pell-mell down the moun- 
tain-side. I tried my best to follow. 

Paul Revere might have thought that wild 
ride an afternoon picnic, but to me it was 
an adventurous and pretty scary proposition. 
That crazy man in front stopped for nothing; 
brush tangles, creeks, mud-holes, or down 
timber. After my horse had fallen down five 
or six times and I had tried to knock down 
a 6-inch spruce with my knee-cap, I lost my 
nerve and tried to walk, but Baxter got so 
far in front that I had to ride again to keep 
from getting lost. It was a pretty severe 
strain on horseflesh—that scramble thru the 
marshy forest—but it was equally tough on 
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tunter who has lived cooped up in civiliza- 

n for 10 months. No bones were broken, 
wever, and after galloping a sporty steeple- 

ise across the flat we finally reached the 
ace where the bear was last seen. The 
izzly had won the race. He had been trav- 
ing at that steady lick which has been the 
espair of so many bear-trackers, and we con- 
luded that he had an appointment with a 
idy somewhere down the river. We never 
sot sight of him again. 


Tis was the largest bear seen on the trip, 
but an equally large one had passed our 
amp sometime the preceding night, going up 

stream. He had walked within 
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even if his injured leg would permit him to 
stay. We were a rather dejected pair as we 
began to hunt for bear tracks in the mud of 
the creek. 

When we found them we were even more 
discouraged. They led back in the direction 
we had come, the bear having got up from 
his bed and moved down wind while we were 
crossing the flat. Now the fact was apparent 
that we had missed him somewhere in the 
brush, and since he was behind us he had in 
all probability winded us and was now flee- 
ing back to the mountains where we could 
never find him. 

I was sure we would not see him again. 
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The bear started to run, hard as he could go, 
and as he passed between the brush clumps, 
1 fired again. He went down at this shot, 
bellowing. 
He was out of sight now, but running up 
I soon got sight of him and fired again. This 
second shot finished him. He proved to be 
about an average male grizzly, with a 7-foot 
skin, deeply furred and rich gold in color. 
Both bullets had passed thru his vitals. 
Charley’s leg now became so bad that fur- 
ther hunting was out of the question. We 
struck camp at once and turned toward Bear 
Creek, arriving there on the night of the 
8th instead of the 15th, as we had originally 
planned. From here we took the 





twenty paces of my tent, and his 
tracks showed that he had not in- 
creased his pace a particle. As 
the nights in this country in May 
ire nothing more than a_pro- 
longed twilight, and a man may 
see his sights at midnight, we 
could easily have gotten him had 
we discovered his presence in 
time. 

From this camp we saw sheep 
every day, and on the range 
across the river plenty of goats. 
On one occasion, while climbing 
to the lookout, Charley ran into 
a fine big ram—an excellent tro- 
phy, had the season been right— 
within twenty paces. Other game 
seen was ptarmigan, telling us to 
“vo thell, go thell, go thell,” as 
they dropped down from. their 
graceful flight, numerous foxes, 
and a coyote. The moose and 
caribou were to the northwest of 





old, almost abandoned Kluane 
wagon road into town. Charley 
was stiff and lame for several 
days, but soon made a complete 
recovery. 


S USUAL, my .30 Winchester 

had sustained its reputation 
for reliability and service. The 
knock-about trip had not hurt it 
a particle. As my Lyman sight 
on my 9.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
refused to stay put in the hard 
riding in my saddle scabbard, | 
did not get any use of this hard- 
hitting, loud-mouthed gun. In 
the way of a camera I carried an 
imported vest-pocket instrument, 
with a shutter taking up to 1-200 
of a second and a fast lens. I 
am convinced that a pocket cam- 
era is the best size for a hunter, 
simply because he generally has 
it with him when he wants it. 








us. altho the previous winter an 
Indian had killed seven moose 
close to our camp. 

From here we went down to the flats of the 
Alsec. On the way Charley’s horse shied and 
knocked him against the pack of the horse 
just behind. This pack happened to contain 
the camp stove, and something had to give. 
It turned out to be Charley’s knee. Imme- 
diate swelling set in, and for a little while 
we were afraid of blood poisoning, a serious 
matter anywhere and particularly serious so 
many days from a doctor. We painted the 
injured region with iodine and applied hot 
packs, yet Charley’s efficiency as a hunter 
was considerably impaired, especially after 
the leg began to stiffen. 

This particular region has ominous associa- 
tions for hunters. Here it was that the fa- 
mous old sportsman, Thomas Martindale of 
Philadelphia, met his sudden and de=ply-de- 
plored end. 

Jim had a tough time waking me the first 
morning in this new camp, and I was having 
a last minute doze when I heard Charley’s 
voice from the hill. “I see a bear,” he 
called; and I got out of the sleeping bag 
double-quick. The bear proved to be two 
miles distant, across the river, so we took 
time for breakfast before going after him. 


E FOUND a ford for our saddle horses, 

and after a brisk ride got on a low 

hill from which we could overlook the flat 
where the bear was last seen. Charley soon 
spotted him, lying down beside a little creek. 
We rode around down-wind, tied our 
horses, and stalked thru the brush. We soon 
reached the place where the bear had been 
lying; but he had gone on. This was a 
severe disappointment for both of us. The 
hard wind that had been blowing almost 
continuously for two weeks (most unusual 
in this district in spring) and Charley’s in- 
jury had put a severe handicap on our bear 
hunting, and both of us believed that this 
was virtually our last chance to get another 
skin. Because of some arrangements Baxter 
had made in Vancouver we could not prolong 
our trip past the date originally agreed on, 





Under the sheep range the outfit takes the trail 


Charley, as usual, bore heavily on his Irish 
optimism. We tracked back thru the flat, 
and presently Charley pointed into the brush. 

Luck was with us, after all. Charley had 
been careful to keep as much to the wind- 
ward as possible as we had stalked thru the 
thickets, and the cross currents had not yet 
reached the bear. There he was—roaming 
around thru the little evergreen trees, and 
looking very handsome as his big back 
gleamed in the sun. 

He was approaching a thick clump of wil- 
lows, so I trusted to a quick shot. A limb 
under pressure gave way as | pulled the trig- 
ger (at least this is the explanation I have 
arrived at) and I missed him completely. 
Such conduct is almost unknown among 
hunters, if their memoirs are to be believed. 
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3axter himself manicuring a bear skin in camp 


The lack of fooling and fussing 
made possible by universal focus 
is an advantage, too; and the 
good pictures can always be enlarged. Due 
to lack of confidence in the new instrument, 
I over-exposed almost every picture I took. 

[ found need of plenty of heavy clothes, 
riding in the chill wind, and discovered that 
my tennis shoes were excellent general utility 
footgear. I wore them almost continuously 
while riding, climbing and stalking. I packed 
a raincoat, but never used it. The weather, 
while bad for bears, was never really dis- 
agreeable; nor were any natural difficulties 
encountered. Fuel was abundant everywhere 

not to be appreciated until after a trip to 
the barren lands—and only twice did we en- 
counter bad water. These two times were at 
noon camps, on the long drive to White- 
horse, and I must say that the collection of 
livestock which Jim dipped up out of the 
marsh should be in a menagerie. 

The trip was an interesting one thruout; 
enough bears to give a keen edge to the 
hunting, interesting country, and generally 
nleasant conditions. Except for our limited 
time we could have undoubtedly killed more 
bears; and as it was, perhaps we got as 
many as any one hunter is morally permitted. 
To me, the grizzly is the prince of all Ameri- 
can game. He is not as large as the big 
brown bear, but is, I think, a sportier animal. 
This statement is likely to be questioned; 
nevertheless, after several bear hunts in the 
North it has become my sincere conviction. 
Neither bear is dangerous, in any practical 
sense, to an armed hunter, and I heartily 
agree with the recent statement that the 
doughboy underwent more risk in five min- 
utes than any bear hunter in a hundred years, 
but just the same, the grizzly will roar and 
tear around and break things up enough 
times out of ten to make the taking of him 
exciting. The true Kadiak—wonderful tro- 
phy tho he is—usually dies in silence and 
dignity. 

The two skins, made into fireplace rugs, 
will recall many happy memories. That is 
providing Mrs. Marshall will let me bring 
any more bear skins into the house. 
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Wyoming Elk and Bighorn 


LONG about that time when the greens 

of summer give way to the scarlet of fall, 
country bred men grow restless. The activ- 
ities of their stores, mills or offices lose in- 
terest. They dream of the open spaces. 
Imagination runs riot. In their ears is the 
bark of the busy squirrel, the whir of part- 
ridge wings, the honk of south-bound geese. 
Their mind’s eye visions camp and trail and 
antlered forms, like gray shadows flitting 
silently and swiftly in dim forest aisles. It 
is the call of the Red Gods. 

On one occasion it led our party into the 
fastnesses of the Adirondacks, on another 
into the wilds of New Brunswick. This year 
it said “The Rockies” and we gave heed. 
Our party was made up as follows: H. E. 
Pettee, New York City; J. Groach Ron- 
ald, Cocoa, Fla.; Norman B. Ross, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; Albert R. Brunker, Chicago, 
Ill., and G. Scott Towne, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. We assembled in Chicago for the 
trip west. 

September 12. We arrived in Cody at 6 
a.m. and were met by Ned Frost and Shorty 
Kelly with their automobiles. The morning 
was frosty and the sage brush and cactus 
glistened beautifully in the morning light. 
Ned and Shorty were attired in sombrero, 
leather clothes and fancy cowboy boots and 
looked the true Western type. In Ned’s au- 
tomobile we were taken from the station 
across the Shoshone Canyon to the village of 
Cody, which lies on the south side of the 
canyon. We went to the hotel Irma, where 
we made the necessary preparations for our 
trip to the mountains. In the afternoon we 
were loaded in Ned’s Reo truck for the start. 
The pack train had gone out two days in 
advance of our arrival. It was our guide’s 
plan to go by truck up the Shoshone Canyon 
as far as Valley Ranch, the head of “naviga- 
tion” for trucks and wagons and 52 miles 
from Cody. On the ride up the canyon we 
passed many ranches along the great irriga- 
tion project of the Shoshone reservoir includ- 
ing Colonel William F. Cody’s. At Valley 
Ranch we overtook the pack train. The boys 
made up the camp for the night and by 6 
o’clock Art’s cheery call “grub pile” sum- 
moned us all to a hearty meal. Shorty Kelly 
and his party of two naval officers had pre- 
ceeded us up the canyon and joined us in 
our first camp for the night. These gen- 
tlemen were Captain Bailey, naval attache 
of the British Embassy at Washington, D. C., 
and Captain Enoche, assistant chief, Bureau 
of Navigation. The first night was rather 
uncomfortable for us. We were unaccus- 
tomed to sleeping bags and the altitude 
caused us some difficulty in breathing. At 
5:30 the following morning everybody was 
up and dressed and taking in the sights along 
the canyon walls. Breakfast was over at 6, 
then came the hurry of departure. Ned se- 
lected the horses to be ridden with care and 
thought for the individual riders. He had Al 
sized up as a rather venturesome rider and 
assigned him a large spirited roan mare. 
The horses for Norm, Harry and Groach 
were chosen with a special reference to docil- 
ity. My mount was selected with reference 
to strength. My usual weight is 226 pounds. 
The saddle, rifle and extra luggage made a 
total burden of about 300 pounds for this 
horse to carry. 

Q)! R outfit was ready and away at 10 a. 

m., a trifle in advance of Shorty Kelly 
and his party. Our trail led up the Sho- 
shone South Fork Canyon along the cliffs 
and canyon walls. It led thru gorges and 
above precipices at a dizzy height. It crossed 
large fields of slide rock, that seemed hazard- 
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In which an Easterner tells of a journey 

to the Rockies of Wyoming, and of a 

successful big-game hunt with that old- 
timer, Ned Frost 


ous and mighty portentous of broken bones. 
No attempt was made to conceal the fear we 
felt as we traversed the trail, far up on this 
canyon wall. As my horse, Dan, approached 
a particularly dangerous corner, he calmly 
stopped with his head directly over the edge 
of the rock and gazed up and down the 
canyon possibly in mute admiration of the 
wonderful scenry. I was holding my breath 
in expectation that his next step would pre- 
cipitate both of us to the bottom of that 
rock, 800 feet below. I had been the butt 
of many disparaging remarks but my come- 





The author and his trophy taken in Bliss Creek 
Canyon 


back was close at hand. As we proceeded 
around this corner, a distance sufficient to 
bring my chief tormentor’s horse directly 
over this point, the entire pack train had 
to stop for the purpose of allowing the 
guides to adjust one of the packs. My 
own position for the moment was a trifle 
hazardous. I glanced over my left 
shoulder. There he was grasping the pom- 
mel of his saddle desperately, his face turned 
to the canyon wall and his eyes tightly closed. 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon the trail 
became desperately dangerous. It lead over 
dizzy precipies and across great masses of 
slide-rock, frequently one-half mile in width. 
Everyone dismounted and walked, including 
the guides. One thousand to 1.200 feet be- 
low us, the Shoshone roared in its rocky bed. 
About us were the great canyon walls scarred 
by deep gorges, the product of mighty ava- 
lanches of rock and snow slides in ancient 
times. Four thousand to 5,000 feet above us 
towered the tall snow-capped peaks of the 
Shoshone Range. At 5 p. m. on the second 
day, we reached a permanent camping place, 
after a ride of 26 miles over those canyon 
trails. This camp was located on a grassy 
plot in a bend of the Shoshone South Fork, 
sufficiently large to comfortably hold the 
three tents and the corral. 
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September 14. At 5:30 a. m. we were 
aroused by Fred as he built a fire in th 
small tent stove. An early start was impor- 
tant so we reluctantly crawled out of our 
bags and sought the cook tent. As the hunt- 
ing season did not lawfully begin until the 
following day, Ned divided the party and let 
three of us take a 24-mile side trip to Buffalo 
Fork, in the heart of the elk country. We 
drew lots for the four-day side trip. Harry. 
Al and Norm drew the short sticks so with 
Dick, Fred and Charley they prepared to 
make the journey. Their pack train included 
five horses beside their mounts. 

Dad Spencer asked me to take a ride with 
him in the direction of Bliss Creek. There 
was an area covering the west side of the 
canyon for a distance of about 4 miles which 
he wished to explore. We tied the horses to 
a tree and climbed upward 300 or 400 feet 
thru a burned area and saw three beautiful! 
does of the mule deer species. These are 
about one-third larger than the white-tailed 
Virginia deer with which we are familiar in 
the East. In our climb we disturbed a herd 
of elk and passed over the ground where 
they had been lying down for the afternoon. 
If we had been better hunters, we might 
have had a view of this herd. However, we 
decided this was a good place to hunt the 
following day and accordingly planned to re- 
turn and hunt for the large bull elk, which 
we knew to be with the herd. 

Groach and Ned went in the opposite di- 
rection up Yont’s Creek Canyon and during 
the afternon they heard a large bull elk 
bugle. Numerous signs of elk and_ bears 
were seen in that vicinity. We all reached 
the base camp about 6 p. m. with ravenous 
appetites. 


E WERE aroused next morning by Fred 

when he came into the tent at 5:30 to 
build a fire in the tent stove. The thermom- 
eter registered 20 above zero outside and a 
warm fire by which to dress was appreciated. 
Dad Spencer was delegated as my guide and 
took me south in the direction of Bliss Creek 
for a distance of about 4 miles where the 
climb began. We climbed for three hours. 
We eventually reached the top of the west 
side of South Fork Canyon. We were far 
about timber-line and about 2,500 to 3,000 
feet above the bottom of the canyon. To the 
west, across the mesa, the giant Tetons tow 
ered far into the sky. Farther to the north 
could be seen Yonts Peak and Yellowstone 
Peak near the boundary of Yellowstone Park. 
The wind was very brisk. We climbed the 
ridge overlooking the canyon and found fur- 
ther progress in the desired direction meant 
crossing an enormous gorge. The dirt and 
rocks were at such an acute angle that a slip 
meant a 1,000-foot roll down the mountain 
side. We were about to make the attempt 
when the silvery tones of the bull elk echoed 
thru the canyon in his bugle call to the mate. 
With our binoculars he was discovered cross- 
ing a small open space about 1,000 feet below 
us and full three-quarters of a mile away. 
He was not an especially desirable trophy. 
his horns being rather smaller than the aver- 
age. We decided to go down the mountain 
on the far side from the elk and meet him 
as he rounded the promontory at the base of 
the mountain. In my eagerness to get within 
gun shot range, I outran Dad and frustrated 
his plans by taking the wrong course. Event- 
ually we reached the bottom of the mountain 
tired out from our exertions and waited pa- 
tiently. We waited for at least three-quarters 
of an hour but the elk failed to appear. Fi- 
nally we started for the horses, which were 
about 5 miles distant. We reached the camp 
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6 o'clock and were promptly cheered 
({rt’s welcome call of “Come and get it.” 
sat down to a supper of cut-throat trout 
all the trimmings that go with them. | 

ate food in my life that tasted half so 
roach and Ned, more fortunate, had lo- 
da herd of elk far up toward the basin 
Yont’s Creek and Groach had succeeded 
setting a good five-pointer at a distance of 
ut 200 yards. 
september 16. The two previous days of 
iting had so exhausted our physical re- 
rces that we all slept later this morning 
| breakfasted at 7 o’clock. The thermome- 
registered 24 degrees above zero at 6 
m. The water in the wash dish was frozen 
‘arly solid. Groach and Dad went up the 
outh Fork Canyon to the burned area where 
had discovered the herd of elk on the 
tth. They evidently started the herd for 
he signs were fresh and numerous. They 

-aw no elk, however, but did see four beau- 

ful mule deer does. 

Ned and I hunted Morrison Fork. We left 
ir horses at the outlet of the canyon and 
egan working our way cautiously into the 

Soon after 9 a. m. we heard an elk 

ugle not far from us. The forest was ex- 

remely dense and tangled and it was im- 

ossible to make a successful stalk. Ned 

nterpreted this bugle as a call to another 
upposed bull elk. We had not gone far, 
1owever, before we heard him crashing thru 
he forest in flight. He had seen us first. 
\fter this incident, we climbed to a higher 
evel and trailed along the upper edge of the 
imber over the worst tangle of logs and 
stones that I had yet seen. We crossed the 
racks of snow slides where the mountain had 
een stripped of its timber. At the bottom 
sreat windrows of dead trees were piled 
igh. We crossed numerous gorges that 
vere often very wide and sometimes very 
leep, where the spring thaws had melted 
ist quantities of snow in the basins above 
he canyon and converted the occasional lit- 
le streams into terrible torrents. Along the 
nargin of these gorges were vast quantities of 
ioulders of enormous size. They had evi- 
lently been torn from their resting places 
ind thrown high in the air by the force of 
the descending mass of water, snow and ice. 
Ve reached the head of the fork about noon 
ind ate our lunch. The walking had been 
lificult and we were tired. There had been 
nany signs of elk, some of which were 
horoly fresh. Ned suggested that I rest for 
in hour or two while he made a reconnais- 


yrest. 
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sance thru the large basin at the head of the 
fork. He was gone about two hours, cover- 
ing a wide range both on foot and with his 
binoculars, but saw practically no signs of 
consequence. The return trip of 4 miles was 
along the north way of the canyon and re- 
quired two hours and a half before we 
reached the horses. 


HAT night was extremely cold and we 

experienced some discomfort. The fol- 
lowing morning the temperature was 19 de- 
grees above zero. There was a thick coating 
of ice along the margins of South Fork. This 
was a day of hard tramping and no game. Art 
caught sixteen trout and | caught four, one 
of which was a very large one. This large 
fish nearly precipitated me into the icy waters 
of the South Fork River in my endeavor to 
land him. The estimated weight of several 
of the trout was at least 2 to 2% pounds. 
Groach and Dad returned empty handed. Ned 
returned from his reconnaissance at 7 p. m. 
and reported a fair amount of elk sign. He 
saw two buck mule deer, one ewe and a lamb. 
At 3:30 p. m. Jimmy returned from his trip 
to the Valley Ranch bringing in the addi- 
tional provisions. 


September 18. The hunting ground se- 








Al Brunker 





yphies secured in Needle Creek Canyon 


lected by Groach and Dad for this day was 
the burned area of South Fork Canyon where 
previously two herd of elk had been sighted. 
They hunted the entire day and traversed 
the largest portion of the burned area. The 
net result was an extremely hard tramp and 
sight of a small mule deer doe. 

Ned selected Elk Creek Canyon for him 
self and me which was 10 miles distant from 
our base camp. As usual, Ned lead the way 
on his beautiful saddle horse and I trailed be 
hind upon Dan. When we had climbed the 
Elk Creek Canyon walls for about one mile, 
Ned suddenly beckoned me frantically. I im 
mediately dismounted and hurried up to Ned 
just in time to see two black bears on the 
opposite canyon wall about one-third up from 
the base on a small patch of ice and heading 
into the timber. It was too late for a shot 
| had not arrived in time to see that there 
were three bears. The third one had disap 
peared in the timber before I reached Ned. 
(he timber was a narrow strip, about 300 feet 
wide, bounded on the right side by the 
“draw” with patches of ice. On the left 
was a strip of thin young timber where some 
snow slide had torn away all the trees. Above 
was an open and very rocky space, which 
extended to the top of the mountain. As 
usual the first move was a climb. We 
reached a point of vantage high up on a rock 
which commanded the whole area and there 
waited, but the bears failed to appear. We 
shot near the spot where we last saw them 
without results. Then we repeated the shot. 
In a few minutes we saw one of the smaller 
bears approaching the top of the strip of 
timbers He was promptly followed by the 
second bear, which was a trifle larger. We 
opened fire upon them with our Springfields 
and together fired about 15 shots, all of which 
apparently failed. The third bear, which was 
the largest of the three, and of the brown 
type failed to follow the example of the other 
two. After twenty minutes of waiting and 
watching, Ned suggested that he go up into 
the strip of timber where he had last seen 
the bear and drive him out. This he did after 
taking the precaution to put two red handker 
chiefs over his shoulders and giving me in 
structions about his movements. From my 
position, I followed him with my glasses as 
he made his way up the opposite wall of the 
canyon thru a terrible jungle of undergrowth 
timber and rocks nearly to the top of the strip 
of timber. Suddenly the big brown bear ap 
peared not more than 150 feet in front of 
Ned. Apparently the bear was not fright 
ened in the least with Ned’s approach and 
would frequently look back and even stop 
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occasionally for a better view. I started 
shooting at a distance of about 600 yards. I 
kept up the fusillade for some time. The 
bear wound in and out among the rocks and 
disappeared apparently uninjured in a small 
patch of spruce in the gully at the edge of the 
timber-line, half a mile away. 

We reached camp at 6 p. m. and found 
Harry, Norm and Al with their entire outfit, 
which had been at Buffalo Fork for the past 
four days. Al had an unusually beautiful 
elk trophy with seven points on one side 
and eight on the other. Norm had a beauti- 
ful six-point, which was considerably smaller 
but very symmetrical. Harry had failed to se- 
cure his elk at 750 yards with two shots. 


& EPTEMBER 19. The day began in a 
® 


very threatening manner with storm 


clouds hanging low upon the mountain peaks. 
The plan for the day had been to break camp 
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and move to the huge plateau above East 
Fork but we decided to wait for better weath- 
er as the trails were especially dangerous 
when covered with snow. We split up into 
various hunting parties. Dad and Al went 
up Yont’s Creek Canyon looking for bear 
signs, about the entrails of the elk, which 
Groach had shot on the 15th. They returned 
at 6:30 p. m. very tired and very wet. They 
had seen no game. Harry ard Dick made a 
trip into East Fork but returned at noon 
with no game and had seen none. 

Groach and Ned went up South Fork and 
hunted the burned area for the bull elk, which 
Ned and I heard the day before on our way 
to Elk Creek Canyon. They failed to find 
him and returned early. Norm and Dad re- 
mained in camp all day except a little time 
spent fishing in one or two promising looking 
“holes” in the South Fork Creek. Fred and 
[ went to Bliss Creek Canyon. There were 















numerous bear signs noticeable all day. 
In several places the bear had clawed 
the bark off the trees to at least 7 or 8 
feet from the ground. In other places 
he had torn big holes in the mountain- 
side, digging out the nests of ground 
squirrels where they had laid away their 
winter supply of food. We also saw 
tracks of a cow and calf elk. We de- 
cided to abandon the hunt early for the 
day. We were becoming very wet and 
the clouds on the mountain peaks were 
threatening. During the day there had 
been several squalls with snow falling 
in hard particles. The mountains had 
been under clouds with snow falling up 
there all the time. We left the mouth of 





Top—First permanent camp, September 14, 
at an elevation of 7,000 feet. 

Center—A portion of rock slide in the Sho- 
shone South Fork Canyon. 

Bottom—The pack train under way on the 
mesa above East Fork Canyon. 





Bliss Creek for the base camp about 3 p. : 
We reached camp at supper time with o1 
clothes thoroly soaked from the melting snoy 

September 20. Snow fell all night to th 
depth of three inches. On account of th 
storm no one went out that day. The sno 
ceased falling about 11:30 and we all deve! 
oped a real ambition to go hunting. Al and 
Fred went up Morrison Fork for bear. The 
returned late in the afternoon having seen n 
traces of game. Harry and Dick climbe: 
the mountain on the west of the South Fork 
Canyon. During the afternoon they sighted 
two cows and a calf. Groach and Norm 
stayed in camp for the afternoon, going out 
for a short period only to fish a promising 
looking “hole” in the creek. Groach caught 
one large trout and Norm caught none. Dad 
was more successful and caught twelve nic« 
trout. one of which measured 17 inches in 
length. Ned and I went down to the burned 
area to locate, if possible, the herd of elk that 
Dad and I discovered September 14. About 
the middle of the afternon, we heard a bugle. 
Ned located the herd near the rim rock abou 
200 yards from where we were standing. The 
herd was an unusually large one and was 
well concealed by a thick growth of spruce. 
Ned immediately got to work with his glasses 
in an effort to locate the bull elk. He had 
singled out about six cows when a sudden 
gust of wind carried our scent directly toward 
the herd. They immediately started down 
the side of the canyon on a keen jump, mean- 
while keeping themselves concealed among 
trees. We tried to anticipate the course 
wihch the herd would take, thinking that 
they would go around the point of the moun- 
tain upon which we were then hunting and 
head into Morrison’s Fork. We hurried back 
along the rim rock to a point where we could 
see the mouth of the Fork and there waited 
for them to come into the open. They failed 
to appear. Later we found that they had 
crossed the canyon to the east side into a 
large area of thick timber. 

September 21. Broke camp early for East 
Fork, our destination being the plateau below 
the ridge overlooking Wiggin’s Fork. Ned 
anticipated good sheep hunting in this sec- 
tion. We took the trail up South Fork to 
the mouth of East Fork where we began to 
climb over an almost unbroken trail. This 
was the worst trail we had struck in the 
mountains. The first portion of the trip took 
us to the basin at the head of the Fork and 
there we rested before making the final ascent 
over the wall of the canyon to the plateau 
above. The snow was fairly troublesome and 
caused the horses much difficulty by “ball- 
ing” up their feet. We, too, had trouble from 
the same source. The elevation was rapidly 
getting to the point where we were experienc- 
ing much difficulty in breathing. The last 
portion of the trail was made upon foot. It 
was so very steep and dangerous that neither 
Harry nor I dared to ride. We _ honestly 
doubted the ability of the pack train to ever 
reach us. While we were discussing this sub- 
ject, we heard two rifle shots faintly echoing 
up the canyon. Ned’s face assumed a seri 
ous look. “There goes one of my horses,” 
he said. This proved to be true and we later 
learned that the two shots, which we heard 
were fired by Fred to kill the injured pack- 
horse, which had slipped from the trail and 
fallen into the canyon breaking its back. The 
pack train had a most serious time reaching 
the top of the mountain. 


HE site chosen for the new camp was 

surrounded on three sides by mountains 
which towered at least 2,000° feet above u 
and were covered with snow. We reached th: 
camp at 3’o’clock in tke afternoon very muc! 
fatigued. The pack train arrived about on 
hour later. The pack, which the little hors: 
carried that fell from the trail, was left dow: 
on the mountain side. Consequently we wer 
minus one tent and the elk meat. 
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fhe normal oxygen content of the atmos- 

ere at sea level is 21 per cent. At 19,000 

et elevation it is reduced to 10 per cent. 

msequently at the elevation of the camp 
ve were receiving less than 14 per cent oxy- 

n in the atmosphere we were breathing. I 

ersonally, found it very difficult to sleep 

mfortably the first night. I had the full 
iota of blankets and camp equipment but 
spite of it all [ was awakened frequently 
the night feeling very chilly and also gasp- 

for breath like one who was breathless 

m hard exertion. It was necessary to 

reath very deeply with forced respiration 

relieve this sense of suffocation which 
emed to come over me while I slept. 

September 22 opened beautifully. The 
hadows playing among the rocks and over 

e snow banks as the sun rose over the 
rest of the mountain were a glorious sight. 
[he air was crisp and cold. The thermome- 
ter registered 22 above zero. On three sides 

{ the camp, a high ridge of mountain tow- 
ered 2,000 feet above us. There was but one 
possible route to the crest. In following out 
Ned’s program, we took this fearful climb, 
reaching the mesa about 10:30 in the morn- 
ing. The plateau at this point covered a 
tremendous stretch of territory. 

Harry, Norm and I together with Dick, Fred 
and Charley took a northeasterly direction 
across the mesa for about a mile reaching a 
siill higher crest at the margin of another 
canyon. Far above timber-line on the mesa 
bordering the opposite side of the canyon, 
we sighted a small herd of eight ewes and 
lambs. However, they got away. At the 
margin of the ice field, the prospect was so 
dubious we all thought it wiser to climb to 
a still higher point over which there appeared 
to be a more favorable spot to descend. In 
this, we were correct but the descent was so 
precipitous that we went down the side of 
the mountain at a very acute angle. Harry 
ind I, together with Dick and Charley, made 
the descent among some enormous rocky 
promontories into the small canyon which 
eventually lead to Wiggins’ Fork. The trail 
was most unusually treacherous and I for one 
was thoroly frightened. Ned fully expected 
that we would find a large number of elk in 
this canyon and our anticipations 
were high. When we reached Wig- 
sins’ Fork, Harry and Charley took 
: southerly direction going down the 
stream. Dick and I hunted that por- 
iion pf the stream in the basin at the 
head of the canyon. Harry and Char- 
ley soon decided that there were no 
elk, and returned to the base camp 
irly. Dick and I saw a large elk 
rack and many smaller ones, but 
iiled to hear the bugle or see any 
same. Our return to the base camp 

is begun about 3 p.m. We ascend- 

| a small canyon which forked near 
uber-line. It was our misfortune to 
ke the wrong fork, which ended in 
rock pocket with slides reaching 
veral hundred feet in the air. It 
is necessary to back-track and go 
sund to the North Fork, thru which 

‘ had come in the morning. When 

: finally reached it the face of the 

cks looked quite as impossible as 

‘ ones we had just left. I had vi- 

ns of staying out over night, but 

‘+k was able to locate the trail of 

‘morning. By winding in and out 

ong the enormous rocks and over 

row, treacherous shelves we fin- 

y reached the deep valley contain- {| 

the snow bank which gave us so___[{} 
ich trouble that morning. By the — | 

e we reached the crest of the  }) 
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field of broken rock, the result of numerous 
avalanches. At one place we discovered the 
skull of a mountain sheep, grim evidence of 
a former avalanche. 

On September 23, the camp was broken 
and the pack train in motion before 10 
o'clock. We made the descent into the East 

















Ned Frost, the master guide 


Fork Canyon thru tlfe pass, which was cov- 
ered with ice and snow. Much of the dis- 
tance was so dangerous that most everyone 
walked. At the base of the first descent, the 
pack train was halted long enough to tighten 
the girths of the various pack saddles in prep- 
aration for the next leg of our downward 
,climb. Art had preceded us on foot to the 
new camp site at the mouth of Bliss Creek 


The Sportsman’s “If” 


you can tell the truth when all are lying 


About their catch of fish or brace of fowl; 
you can watch the daylight swiftly dying, 


And see your empty creel and then not howl; 
you can kill a bear—a grizzly hoary 


That tops the scales at mighty near a ton 


And close your mouth and never tell the story, 
When other men are telling what they've done; 


you can lie beneath your trusty jitney 
With oil and carbon roosting in your hair, 


And hear the question, “Are you having trouble?” 


And never swear a solitary swear; 


you can make your bed on solid boulders 
And smile, when gray dawn makes you early rise 
With tired limbs, swollen feet, and aching shoulders, 


And ashes lodged securely in your eyes; 


If you can spend the long, hot day a-fishing, 
And fight mosquitoes till you think you'll die, 
Then have a twenty-pounder break your leader, 


And not decide to sit right down and cry; 


If you can look me squarely in the optics 
And say you do these things and do them well, 


untain both the horses and our- t Then yowre a freak, a liar and a scoundrel; 


ves were nearly tired out. At this 
int our elevation was about 12,500 [| 
't. The descent of the mountain- 
thru the pass covered a large 


Yowre not a human; you belong in—a sideshow. 


E. N. Moopy. 
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as he regarded the trail too dangerous to 
ride over. We reached the new camp about 
1 o'clock and hastily partook of a light lunch. 
Soon the boys scattered for the afternoon 
hunt. Fred and I went down the Shoshone 
Canyon for elk, hunting on the east side of 
the canyon. There were many fresh signs to 
be seen. At one place on the walls of a deep 
gorge, made by a spring avalanche, we plain- 
ly saw the fresh tracks of a grizzly bear. The 
track was fully 12 inches in length and the 
point of his five claws made distinct marks 
in advance of the foot prints. We returned 
to the horses about 6 o’clock and started up 
the canyon for the base camp. Darkness 
was approaching when we rounded a corner 
and suddenly came upon a herd of elk. It was 
too dark, however, to see thru the gun sights 
and I accordingly made no effort to get a 
shot. We reached the base camp at 7:15 
p. m. very tired. 


HE morning of September 24 was beau- 

tiful with a glorious sxy and a tempera- 
ture of 28 degrees above zero. Much of the 
snow of the previous week had disappeared. 
Al and Ned went up the South Fork Canyon 
and over the Shoshone Pass to hunt sheep on 
Ram’s Horn Mountain. Norm and I, with 
Fred and Dick, went up South Fork to the 
mouth of Elk Creek, going the entire length 
of Elk Creek Canyon. We crossed a won- 
derful mountain at the head of the basin 
emerging at last upon the mesa in our seach 
of the elusive bighorn sheep. The last 500 
feet of the climb was extremely difficult. It 
was by dint of great effort that we reached 
the summit. The elevation at this point was 
12,000 feet. At one point we saw four small 
lakes in depressions on the mesa made from 
the melted snow. These takes were beautiful 
as they nestled there upon the top of the 
world, among the rocks, mirroring the nearby 
peaks and taking their color from the sky. 
Not a living thing was on the surface of the 
water as the elevation was too great for in 
sect life to survive. The shores, too, were 
entirely free from all debris ‘of every kind. 
Beyond the lakes and over a ridge was a 
small glacier from the base of which issued 
a little rivulet. Hunting was forgotten in the 
midst of such beautiful surround- 
ings. We were quite enjoying the 
view when we spied Fred and Norm 
approaching at a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile or so. Their ac- 
tions indicated they were in search 
of us. No one expected to hear that 
elk had been sighted so far above 
timber-line, but this was the news 
they brought us. In their search for 
} sheep Fred had located a large bull 
\| elk and five cows at the bottom of a 
deep draw. Norm had already se- 
cured his elk, so they made an effort 
to bring me upon the scene that I 
[ might get mine. There were no trees 
| to protect us. As we approached the 
| rim of the canyon it was necessary 
{ 


to crawl for a considerable distance. 
A large rock at the rim was our 
objective. Toward this we proceed- 
ed as rapidly as possible. The task 
was extremely difficult, loaded as we 
were with equipment. The surface 
of the mesa was covered with finely 
broken stones which added greatly 
to the difficulty as we crawled over 
them on our hands and knees. Some 
distance from the rock I noticed the 
boys removing their hats, thinking 
that they might thus be less likely 
to attract the attention of the elk. 
The idea seemed logical to me. | 
removed mine, whereupon Fred im- 
mediately spoke up and said, “Great 
cats, what a reflector! Doc, put on 
your hat.” I meekly obeyed. 


(To be continued) 
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The Alaskan Brown Bear 


(/HEN Tyee came forth from his winter 
quarters in the spring of the third year 
he was as fat and sleek as when he had re- 
tired late in November. On one of his 
haunches there was a matted place, where 
he had lain during his long sleep, but aside 
from this his fur was long and thick and of 
a beautiful rich dark brown shade. 

He had awakened much earlier than on 
the previous years of his life. As soon as 
the snow began to melt and settle in the lit- 
tle draw, and the light began to filter thru 
the thin covering which still remained over 
the front of his retreat, he had become very 
restless and finally arose from his bed and 
broke thru to the surface. As he 
stepped out into the open he 
raised his head and scented up 
and down the draw to learn if 
any danger threatened, for his 
eyes were not yet accustomed to 
the bright light of day and he 
was able to see but a short dis- 
tance. But Nature had provided 
him with an unusually keen sense 
of smell which more than offset 
his temporarily impaired vision. 

This spring Tyee was very rest- 
less from the moment he awak- 
ened. It was evident that some 
great change had come over him. 
He remained near his winter 
home only a few days and then, 
altho the mountains yet were en- 
tirely covered with snow, the de- 
sire came over him to be moving. 
He would make long trips over 
the snow fields, following the 
ridges and climbing up seeming- 
ly inaccessible places among the 
cliffs which extended to the sum- 
mits, ever on the move. Occa- 
sionally when he came across a 
bare spot where the wind had 
cleared the snow away he would 
dig and scratch around and pos- 
sibly lie down for a short time. 
But generally when he needed 
rest he would lie down upon the 
open and exposed snow field, 
curling up and sleeping for a 
few hours. But directly he awoke 
he would start out traveling again without 
any apparent object in view. From time to 
time he would hesitate long enough to look 
around and scent the air in all directions, 
then move on, ever restless and not under- 
standing as yet the meaning of the desire 
and force that was driving him onward. 

Many days passed before there was any 
evidence of other bears having come from 
their winter retreats. But one day as he was 
passing thru a low divide, Tyee came face to 
face with another bear, a big male. Both 
bears stopped and growled threateningly at 
each other but neither offered to open hos- 
tilities, and after a few moments hesitation 
they moved slowly away in opposite direc- 
tions. 

But within two weeks from the time Tyee 
came from his winter den many bears were 
making their appearance, traveling along the 
ridges where the snow was melting. Occa- 
sionally Tyee would meet one of these and 
once he was confronted by a big male who 
refused to turn aside for him. Tyee, loath 
to yield the trail, stopped and growled, but 
the big fellow rushed at him and _ struck 
him such a tremendous blow with his pow- 
erful paw that Tyee was knocked from his 
feet and went tumbling end over end many 
feet from the trail. The big bear did not 
follow but stood on the trail growling and 
defying Tyee to return and give battle. Tyee 


Dr. Will Chase 


Last month the writer left Tyee, now 
driven from his mother by a large male 
who took her away, beginning his third 
winter's sleep. When he awakes the 
following spring he is a fully matured 
bear, and in this installment we read of 
his first love “affair,” of his battle with 
a rival and of the meeting with his 
mother just before deep snows have 
forced them into hibernation for the 
winter 


Tue Maturep Bear—Part III 





The author training cubs to stand 


was a very angry bear but the great size and 
menacing manner which the other bear as- 
sumed, convinced him that he was no match 
for him, and after much grumbling he turned 
and walked slowly away, leaving the big bear 
master of the situation. 


FeARLY one morning when Tyee was feed- 

4 ing on the Big Slide where the grass was 
just beginning to sprout, he was disturbed 
by a whistler making a great commotion on 
the ridge, high up above the slide. On look- 
ing up in that direction he discovered another 
bear coming down the slide. Standing pre- 
pared for battle he awaited the approach of 
the strange bear. Up to this time all the 
bears with which he had come in contact, 
since having been driven from the mother 
bear’s side, had shown displeasure and pre- 
sented a menacing attitude. But this one 
acted differently. It continued on down the 
slide, passing Tyee without even a growl, 
and reaching a place where the feeding was 
best, stopped and commenced to nibble at 
the tender blades of grass, paying not the 
slightest attention to the presence of Tyee. 
After a time, Tyee, satisfied that the strange 
bear was not hostile, again busied himself 
biting the tops from the blades of the young 
tender grass. 

The two bears continued to feed until they 
were very close, almost in contact with each 


other. Tyee was much surprised that tl 
strange bear showed no hostility. Thus e: 
couraged, Tyee approached to where he cou! 
touch the other bear with his nose and i: 
stead of repulsing this familiarity the othe 
bear showed friendliness and returned th: 
caress by licking Tyee’s nose. 

This was the first time Tyee had been per 
mitted to approach another bear since he ha: 
been driven from his mother’s side by the 
big bear the previous spring and he was very 
suspicious and held himself on guard against 
a possible attach. 

The sun was getting high overhead and its 
warmth was being felt and becoming uncom 
fortable to the bears, as they had 
not as yet begun to shed their 
winter coats of fur. Finally the 
female, for such was the strange 
bear, started down across_ the 
slide toward a patch of heavy 
timber. As soon as she disap- 
peared from sight Tyee followed 
and found her lying in a cool. 
shady place under some bushes. 
After busying himself for a time. 
tearing the bark from an old fal 
len tree close by, he selected a 
comfortable place near the other 
bear and lay down to rest and 
sleep until the sun had passed its 
meridian and its slanting shad- 
ows heralded the approach of the 
welcome evening breezes. 

For the first time since leaving 
the mother bear Tyee was happy 
and contented in the companion- 
ship of one of his species. 

Late in the afternoon the fe 
male bear arose and again re 
paired to the Big Slide, where 
she fed for a short time, and then 
started down thru the timber, not 
stopping until she had reached a 
place on the beach where there 
was a well beaten animal trail 
just within the edge of the heavy 
timber and brush that grew al- 
most down to tidewater. She 
made her way along this trail. 
Tyee following close behind, un- 
til she came to a little draw 
where the grass was long and abundant and 
watered by a little stream that came tum- 
bling down the mountain-side on its way to 
the beach. The skunk cabbage had already 
commenced to sprout in this well protected 
and fertile spot, and she and Tyee were soon 
busily engaged digging out and chewing the 
tender bulbs. 


YEE showed great restlessness after he 
had been feeding near the female bear 
for a short time and he finally ceased eating. 
He was possessed with a most peculiar fee! 
ing greater than the pangs of hunger; that 
great inexplicable desire with which Nature 
heralds the consumation of the fully devel 
oped and matured creature—the call of sex 
Tyee had no thought for food now. He 
stood as one transformed, enjoying a suprem: 
ecstasy, unconscious of all else except th: 
near presence of the female of the species 
Every sense was acute, every fiber of his 
magnificent body atremble; his eyes aglow 
with a brightness such as they had neve: 
shown before: with no thought of danger: 
defiant of all the world—a fully develope: 
male aflame with the all consuming fire o 
passion unsatisfied. 

When one of God’s creatures, be it beast 
bird or man, attains that period in life whe: 
Nature has pronounced her task completed 
and circumstances have brought the mal: 
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| female of the species together, thus pro- 
ling the opportunity to propagate the kind, 

,e be unto they who shall interfere. Prim- 

e passion respects no law except that of 

€. 

yee, in his supreme moment of exaltation, 

wholly unconscious of the approach of 
other big male bear until the latter had 
ied and was nearly upon him. Then 
pent up power of his all-consuming pas- 
, burst forth in a rage which transformed 

m into a veritable demon. In the terrific 

ttle which ensued Tyee met his great ad- 

rsary in a manner which fully exemplified 
tremendous power and ferocity with 

‘ich the big brown bear of Alaska is cred- 
ted. But with all his great strength and 
stamina Tyee could not overcome the other. 
[he big male had fought many another great 
battle in the same cause, and his greater 
weight, strength and experience was an un- 
surmountable handicap, and poor Tyee, torn, 
bruised and bleeding from his many wounds, 
was at last compelled to abandon to his great 
idversary that for which the males of all 
species have fought and died thruout the 
ages. 

The female, seemingly unmindful of Tyee’s 
distress, continued to feed until her hunger 
had been satisfied, when she started up the 
draw and soon disappeared in the heavy un- 
dergrowth, closely followed by the big male. 

It was many days before Tyee was able to 
travel and he lay in the brush at the mouth 
of the little stream in the draw nursing his 
many wounds until he had gained sufficient 
strength to proceed up above timber-line 
where he could obtain relief from the mos- 
quitoes which had irritated and annoyed him 
greatly in his: weakened condition. 

Spring was gradually giving place to sum- 
mer and the all-consuming fire of passion 
which had possessed Tyee grew weaker each 
day and finally disappeared altogether. The 
mating season for bears had passed. 

When he had regained his strength Tyee 
igain took up his regular pilgrimages to the 
swamps and salmon streams during the cool 
hours of night, and when the morning dawned 
and the sua began to absorb the mists and 
fog which hung over the valley, he would 
make his way up the mountain where he could 
pass the warm hours of the day lying on 
some exposed bluff high up among the 
ragged cliffs, resting and sleeping, free from 
the annoyance of the tormenting insects. 
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Displaying a good sized skin; Dr. Chase on extreme right. 


This is the skin of a bear that was 


shot eleven times before he quit 


With the great abundance of the nourish- 
ing food and his strenuous trips to and from 
the lowlands, Tyee was fast developing into 
a big, powerful bear and the other bears 
were beginning to respect him and give his 
regular trails a wide berth. Now when he 
met another bear he would not turn aside 
but hold the trail and growl menacingly. His 
great size, together with his ferocious man- 
ner, would cause the other bear to hesitate 
in his advance and then, after sizing Tyee 
up, walk away from the trail, leaving to Tyee 
the undisputed right of way. 


S THE summer drew to a close and the 
mosquitoes and other pests disappeared, 
Tyee spent much of his time down along the 
streams in the valley, consuming great quan- 
tities of berries and roots and many salmon. 
He would eat his fill, then retire to some se- 
cluded, dry place and rest and sleep until he 
again grew hungry, only to arise and once 
more gorge himself to completement. His 
large loose skin was capable of great expan- 
sion and it was astonishing the amount of 
weight he was putting on his enormous body. 
When the fall frosts came and the berries 














Dr. Chase with an extremely old Alaskan brown which plainly shows senility 


lost their sweetness Tyee was rolling in fat 
and only a very small amount of food was 
necessary to satisfy his fast diminishing appe 
tite. The salmon streams were becoming 
more shallow each day because of the cold 
weather freezing their sources high up in the 
mountains, and Tyee would wade out into 
one of these streams and watch the salmon 
which had spawned swimming lazily about 
in the little pools. An inevitable death would 
claim these salmon in a few days and their 
putrifying bodies would furnish the food nec 
cessary to sustain life in their young, which 
were already hatching from the fertilized 
eggs. These eggs were maturing along the 
gravel bars and shallow creeks where they 
had been deposited by the female salmon 
But Tyee was rot hungry and he ate but few 
of the fish. 

Fall was advancing and the snow was 
creeping low on the mountain sides when 
Tyee at last departed from the salmon streams 
and slowly worked his way up along the 
mountain, stopping now and then and dig 
ging, turning over stones and busying him 
self in many ways, proceeding in a leisurely 
manner until he had arrived opposite the big 
canyon in which he had been born more than 
three years previous. 

There was no snow yet on the ground at 
the mouth of the canyon and Tyee busied 
himself for many days digging and scratch 
ing about, but he made no more pilgrimages 
to the valley. There were a number of little 
piles containing dry grass, sod and such 
other ground debris as he could find, which 
he had collected and placed in such a man 
ner that he might lie down behind them and 
obtain some protection from the cold icy 
winds which blew thru the canyon each day 
as night approached. 

Late one afternoon when Tyee was asleep 
in the shelter of one of his grass mounds h« 
was suddenly aroused by a great noise com 
ing from the direction of the timber, and 
caused by the breaking of brush and timber 
and the sliding of the loose rocks. Tyee 
was alert, and rising up on his front feet, 
his haunches still on the ground, he watched 
in the direction from which the noise came 
lifting his head and puckering the gristle on 
his nose as he endeavored to scent the caus« 
of this great commotion. The noise con 
tinued with increasing volume and Tyee arose 
to his feet, prepared to defend his stand. 

The only foe he had learned to respect was 
the male of his species and when he caught 
the first scent of the anproaching cause of all 
the disturbance his growling ceased for h: 
recognized something familiar about th 
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| that she might find. 
Tyee also busied him- 
self digging about and 
overturning rocks and 
sod in quest of any lit- 
tle bugs, grubs or oth- 
er insects which might 
be concealed under- 
neath. During the days 
that followed, Tyee and 
the mother bear came 
into close proximity 
many times, often feed- 
ing within a few feet 
of each other, but 
never coming in direct 
contact. 
The cubs 
near and 
grew very familiar with 
Tyee, but when they 
annoyed him too much 
he would growl and 
show his displeasure. 
This would cause the 
mother bear to take no- 
tice. She would look 


were ever 


sometimes 








Rockwell with brown bear killed by 


pedition, Al: 


expe 


odor which permeated the air and reached 
his distended nostrils. 


WV HILE | thus, but with 


every sense alert and still prepared for 
action, there came into view a big female 


e stood quietly 


bear followed closely by two beautiful sleek 
cubs. Directly she discovered Tyee the fe- 
male stopped and growled, showing her 


teeth and raising the mane or long crown 
hair on her neck and shoulders, which made 
her appear much larger than she really was. 
She looked back at the cubs and stood still 
until they reached her side. Tyee little 
dreamed that these beautiful cubs were his 
half-brother and sister, but there was some- 
thing familiar about the big bear, and the 
scent which permeated the atmosphere 
aroused memories which were pleasant, so he 
offered no resistance to the menacing attitude 
the mother bear had assumed. 

When she was satisfied that Tyee did not 
intend any harm to her cubs she stopped 
vrowling and, passing on a short distance 
up the canyon, stopped again and began to 
dig for roots and such other choice morsels 
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and growl at Tyee in 
a menacing manner, 
then he would make a 
dignified retreat in 
some other direction and busy himself in a 
seemingly unconcerned manner. 

When the snow had so increased that there 
were few bare spots left in the canyon, the 
mother bear made her way toward the big 
cave under the great overhanging cliff where 
it had been her wont to hibernate since leav- 
ing her mother’s side when she was a three- 
year-old. 


ile with the Sykes 


Tyee, as usual, followed at a short distance, 
but when they arrived near the mouth of the 
cave the mother bear turned, and by her 
menacing growls and other signs of displeas- 
ure made Tyee understand that he was not 
welcome and would not be permitted to fol- 
low farther. For the next few days he 
stayed near the entrance, but the storms in- 
creased in violence and the weather grew 
colder and he at last set off down the can- 
yon in search of protection from the elements. 

When he had reached a point opposite the 
mouth of the little draw in which he had 
hibernated the winter before, Tyee stopped 
and after looking out over the broad valley 
below and scenting the air in all directions, 





whether from instinct or reasoning, he turne: 
into the little draw and slowly made his wa 
to the protecting rock under which he slep: 
during the winter months of the precedin; 
year. 

The place being dry and well sheltere: 
from the sharp and penetrating cold winds, h: 
was soon comfortable. Each succeeding day 
found him passing more and more of his 
time in sleep until finally he again passed 
into that dormant state which relieves the 
bear from the responsibilities of rustling a 
living thruout the long, lean months of an 
Alaskan winter. And while Tyee slept the 
hours, days and months away, Mother Earth 
was busy combating the vicissitudes of the 
inclement weather in an effort to protect the 
fertile seeds and bulbs which repose on her 
bosom ready to come forth at the first touch 
of the warm spring rains, and provide the 
nourishment essential to maintain his and all 
other wild life of the great and silent wild- 
erness. 

(To be continued) 











An Alaskan brown bear and cub 
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Saving the Wild T 


W! AT are you and I (for the problem is 
yours and mine) going to do to save 

the remnant of wild life that has escaped the 
rapacity of the pot hunter and the fish hog? 
For over forty years here in Idaho I have 
watched the gradual extinction of our fish 
and game, and have decided not lately, but 
several years ago, that the wild things were 
perishing under the upas tree of political 
incompetency, and have striven, in my weak 
legislative career, to work out some solution 
of the difficulty. That my efforts have not 
been crowned with flattering success will be 
recognized by every man who 
thru a state legislative body to accomplish 
Should this 
of political 


has endeavored 


anything along the same lines. 
sketch seem critical 
administration of the fish and 


somewhat 
game, those 
the obscure 
flows and 


criticized will merely consider 


source from which the criticism 


Dr. Charles S. Moody 


I am speak- 
ing of Idaho, but I opine that the same condi- 
tions obtain in many another state as well. 
The average fish and game warden, chosen 
by the average state executive (and Idaho is 
a fair example) is just about as competent 
to administer his department as I should be 
as leader of the celestial choir. His appoint- 
ment springs from pure political expediency, 
real or imaginary, and he in turn chooses his 
subordinates upon exactly the same basis. 
In rare instances he makes a mistake and 
selects a district deputy who does not give 
a hang for politics, but such selections are so 
rare as to under the classification 
unique. I take it that our fish and game are 
suffering from too much politics. 

It may be well at this point to relate a lit- 
tle past history as applied to fish and game 
here in the state of Idaho, this to point the 


govern themselves accordingly. 


come 


hings 


moral of what shall follow. Once upon a 
time we had here in Idaho a governor whose 
knowledge of the value of a dollar was sim 
ply uncanny; by the same token his know! 
edge of fish and game simply non-existent 
As might have been forecast, when he camé 
to choose his head of the fish and game de 
partment he selected a first-class politica 
wire puller, one who had and could deliver 
a certain number of votes at the huskings 
but whose knowledge of wild life conditions 
was almost equal to that of his chief. As 
might be premised, the wild things suffered 
Time ran on and another political part 
gained the ascendancy and assumed the rein: 
of state government; another governor 
gifted mayhap in some respects, but certainl: 
not in game conservation—came into power 
His vision regarding the fish and game wa 
decidedly myopic, to say the least. He, tox 
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,oked upon the fish and game department as 
: political asset to be used as a part of the 
irty machinery to perpetuate himself in 

wer. He, too, filled that department with 
is party favorites, men who, with the pos- 
ible exception of his chief warden, pre- 
sented a fitness for their places which was 
an awful strain on the imagination. We had 
four years of this, with two legislatures sand- 
wiched in between, whose evident desire was 
to see how much of the public treasury they 
could fritter away, and as a consequence the 
already diminishing wild life still further 
diminished. 


\ E had another election and another chief 
executive came on the boards. Another 
head was appointed for the fish and game de- 
partment, He inaugurated a reign of econ- 
omy. The department was spending too much 
money.) Of course, it was the money of the 
people who bought licenses and should have 
been used for the protection and propagation 
of fish and game, but that didn’t seem to 
make any difference. He cut down the force 
until he is now trying to police 83,000 square 
miles of Idaho with a much depleted per- 
sonnel, and, as might be inferred, violations 
of the game laws are of daily occurrence. 
The district wardens are not wholly to 
blame; they are handicapped in mileage; 
they have each more ground to cover than 
could be policed by half a dozen men; in 
many instances they are indifferent to pres- 
ervation of fish and game, but never for an 
instant indifferent to their salary checks. 
Fish and game can go hang, but their 
monthly stipend must be forthcoming. 

Having delivered myself of the foregoing 
bit of constructive criticism, I am about 
ready to make a few suggestions with regard 
‘to the conservation of the wild things. In 
what follows I am quite ready to admit there 
are some rather advanced ideas, but will 
suggest in defense that ideas which are not 
advanced have been tried for years and have 
proven unavailing. Then why not try some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary. 

In the first place let us take the adminis- 
tration of these matters out of the hands of 
the petty politicians and place them in 
charge of men who don’t care whose politi- 
cal party wins so long as the fish and game 
are cared for. I suggested this several years 
ago, but could not stem the tide of political 
prejudice. The fish and game had been for 
so long the plaything of some political party, 
the surest means of acquiring votes, that no 
governor could be located big enough to see 
that the wild things had nothing to do with 
party. Montana, our near neighbor, has 
taken her fish and game out of politics and 
in consequence, instead of decreasing, her 
fish and game are increasing by leaps and 
sounds. 

In the past we had an alien gun license in 
this state, and it was a move in the right di- 
ection, but it required the sheepherders of 
he big sheepmen to procure a license, and 
he sheepmen went before the Legislature 
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with a great howl, and a weak governor lis- 
tened to the how! and the law was repealed. 

consequence, every foreigner carries 
around a cheap shotgun and slays everything 
wearing fur or feathers without the least 
discrimination and without the slightest hin- 
drance. The repeal of the law saved the 
poor, down-trodden sheepman a few measly 
dollars, but it cost thousands of lives of in- 
nocent song birds and inoffensive ‘animals. 
Therefore, I advocate the re-enactment of the 
gun license law, and let us broaden its scope 
so that it shall apply to every man who car- 
ries a gun. After such license is issued and 
the holder’s gun registered he shall be held 
strictly accountable for the abuse of his 
privilege. 

Violations of our fish and game laws are 
too cheap. A man steals from an individual 
and a jury promptly soaks him from one to 
five years in the pen. He steals the state’s 
fish and game and a probate judge assesses 
a fine of $5 or $10, together with a gentle 
admonition to’ go and sin no more. The cul- 
prit grins, and the first time he thinks the 
warden’s back is turned (and most generally 
it is turned) he repeats the performance. 
The judicial consideration of crimes of this 
character should be removed from the do- 
main of the subordinate courts and either 
given to the district judge or a court created 
especially for their hearing. The average 
petty court judge is too much subject to 
local conditions; he is too close as a general 
thing to the offender. He is administering 
justice with one eye on the law book and 
another on the ballot box next fall. He man- 
ages to salve his conscience with a minimum 
fine and a ladylike lecture on the sin of vio- 
lating the laws. Again, the statutory fines 
are ridiculous in their inadequacy. A 
wealthy man, or even one of moderate means, 
does not care for a fine of a few dollars, 
whereas if he were haled into court and 
taxed somewhere around $500 and from six 
months to one year in the state “hoosgow” it 
might give him pause. 


B4¢ limits are too high and should be cut 

at least in half, and that half strictly 
adhered to. Not many years ago | ran across 
a pile of backs and wings of sage grouse on 
the Camas Meadows in Clark County, Idaho. 
The breasts had been skinned out and the 
balance thrown away. Happening to be 
driving a speed car I overtook the men and 
demanded a count. There were four of them 
and they proudly displayed their limit of 
neatly prepared white meat. There was 
nothing I could do. The vandals had not 
exceeded their limit, and if they chose to 
save only the best parts of their kill we were 
helpless. Twenty ducks in one day are more 
ducks than any one man is entitled to have 
in his possession at one time. We had a 
buck law once in this state, but now a man 
may go out and slay does and fawns at will. 
Incidentally, he may take a crack at a fellow 
hunter under the assumption that he is a 
deer creeping thru the woods. So long as 
the buck law was in force there were very 
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few casualties among the hunters, for the 
careless shooter was sure bef re he fired that 


he was not firing at a doe or fawn. Our law 
permits the possession of a 6-inch trout. 
What any sportsman wants with a trout of 
that length is beyond my comprehension. 

There may be times when a man is suffer- 
ing the pangs of hunger and it would be 
justifiable for him to take baby trout and 
eat..them, but the average sportsman is usu- 
ally not so destitute of the means of subsist- 
ence. Just pause to consider what the con- 
sequences are to the future fish supply of 
this state if every man should go out every 
day of the open season and take his per- 
mitted twenty pounds of 6-inch trout. An- 
other thing: At the present time Idaho has 
exactly four small fish hatcheries to supply 
83,000 square miles of stream and lake-cov- 
ered area. Is it any wonder, then, that our 
fish are decreasing? The fish and game 
fund was always flush. Today, since the last 
session of the Legislature, there is no means 
of telling how it stands. We have no assur- 
ance that the money paid by us for licenses 
is not being used to defray other expenses; 
in fact, the general supposition is that that 
is exactly what is becoming of it. One radi- 
cal change that I should suggest is that the 
fish and game fund should be separate and 
apart from any and all other sources of state 
revenue and that every dollar arising from 
the sale of such licenses should be used for 
the preservation and propagation of fish and 
game. Let the fish and game department 
use the surplus (for there is always a sur- 
plus) to build sufficient hatcheries to supply 
the natural depletion, cut the limit down to 
10 pounds per day and severely punish any 
man found with a trout of less than ten 
inches in his possession. 

Just a concluding word in regard to viola- 
tions of our fish and game laws. I have 
heard it said that these violations are mostly 
by passing tourists. That is not true. The 
average tourist traveling along the state high- 
ways does very little damage. He is gener- 
ally in a rush to get somewwhere; besides, 
the hunting and fishing adjacent to state 
highways is not the best. No, it is the native 
who is familiar with topographical condi- 
tions and who knows where the best streams 
and the finest hunting grounds are who is 
responsible for these violations. 


Note.—Major Moody’s remarks are sane. The 
results he mentions in Idaho are only about the 
average obtained in the states, and especially in 
those states where the commission form of game 


conservation government is lacking. The law 
which he mentions as allowing the killing of 
does and the taking of 6-inch trout is not a 


creditable one for any state in the present cen- 
tury. No man who is in the stock business, for 
instance, would allow the killing off of his ewes 
in equal proportion to his rams—unless he were 
insane. A TW-inch trout law is low enough—S8 
inches better. IJIdaho’s law should be changed 
so that every cent of revenue from fish and game 
shall go into a game fund and from there paid 
out only for the protection of fish and game of 
the state. No state should feel badly to think 
that such revenues are big enough to pay the 
expenses of propagating these wonderful resources 
and maintain the State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment. We are glad to say that the Major was 
elected to the state legislature last fall, and is 
now in a better position to help protect the wild 
things of his state.—Editor. 
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Work and Play 


HERE is a certain little lake on which, 

despite the fact that it contains little 
wild rice or celery, many flocks of ducks 
pause in their southward migration. A few 
years ago a friend and I stayed there from 
the first of October until Christmas, in 
reality to carry out a series of chemical ex- 
periments which required secrecy, but also 
to get some hunting. 

We had to build a shooting blind. It con- 
sisted of a cabin 8 feet square and 7 feet 
high at the front, set on a platform of 
planks which were spiked to 14inch logs. 
With the aid of three barrels the floor was 
just an inch ur two above the level of the 
water. 

We anchored the thing just off a rocky 
point which jutted out at an obtuse angle 
from the heavily timbered shore of the little 
bay. 

It certainly looked funny enough—some- 
thing like a derelict woodshed. But after we 
had covered it with chicken wire stuck full 
of young hemlock and an outer layer of 
reeds and swamp grass we found we had 
broken the lines pretty successfully. The 
8x4-foot shooting platform outside the cabin 
door we made invisible by an impenetrable 
screen of swamp grass surrounding it on all 
sides and extending up to the chest-high 
railing. We next transformed the roof of 
the cabin into a good imitation of a bit of 
swamp with cat-tails and marsh grass, partly 
standing and partly flat as tho struck by a 
heavy frost. Finally we cut four or five 60- 
foot dead pines, anchored them in front of 
the blind and piled dead brush and swamp 
maple on them. . 

We inspected the whole outfit from the 
canoe and called it finished. 

Meanwhile two dozen wooden decoys had 
arrived from New York, and we also suc- 
ceeded in picking up thirteen live mallards, 
untrained, but nevertheless real ducks. We 
anchored the wooden decoys around the 
blind in groups and singles. The mallards 
we put in a mink-proof cage near the camp 
wharf. 

After a week’s warm weather the tempera- 
ture began to drop. There was a decided 
snap in the air one afternoon and it smelled 
“ducky.” You duck hunters know the kind 
of weather which makes that peculiar sixth 
or seventh sense tell you there will be ducks 
in the morning. 


WE intended to be all set by the crack 
of dawn, but we had some difficulty 
in persuading our decoys that their duty 
was to crawl into the small crate in which 
we proposed to transport them to the blind. 
It was finally accomplished, and just as it 
began to get gray in the east we set off on 
our half-mile paddle with a canoe packed 
full of ducks, guns, shells and extra clothing. 
In due time we reached our destination, put 
all the luggage—incuding the guns—into the 
blind and prepared to set out the decoys. 
Ducks are contrary things, as we all know, 
but that bunch of decoys was the worst I 
ever saw. They hadn’t wanted to get into 
the crate; then they didn’t want to come 
out. After we got them out they didn’t like 
the idea of leg straps. After we got the 
straps on them they didn’t wish to be 
strapped to their mooring lines, and after 
they were strapped on they had at first only 
the vaguest idea of staying there. As each 
duck was finally set afloat she would raise 


Winfield Doring 


the most horrible cries of protest and the 
result—well— 

We were putting out the sixth decoy when 
in swooped a flock of forty black ducks, in- 
tent on discovering the cause of all the 
turmoil. After flying within 10 yards of our 
petrified bodies they apparently satisfied 
their curiosity and flew off again, followed, I 
guess, by a blue cloud. We finished putting 
out the sixth decoy and returned to the blind 
to get our guns so that we wouldn’t be 
caught napping again. Then we set out the 
rest of the mallard decoys, casting many an 
anxious glance skyward. 








When Ducks Begin to Quack 


When the frost is in the ether, 
And the ducks begin to quack, 
You get your “automatic” 
From its place upon the rack, 
And gather some provisions, 
Which you put into your pack, 
And turn your motor lakeward, 
When the ducks begin to quack. 








The woods in all their splendor 
Are wonderful to see; 

The works of Mother Nature 
Always attracted me. 

But there’s nothing quite so thrilling 
Other pleasures seem to lack, 

As a flock of flying bluebills 
Sounding that familiar “quack.” 


You get up in the morning 
Fore the dawn forecasts the day, 
And settle in a pass or blind, 
For the ducks will come your way; 
You may not have a million— 
But it’s worth a lot o’ “jack” 
To enjoy the sport of shooting, 
When the ducks begin to quack. 





C. B. Bursripce. 














By the time we had finished we decided 
that the flock of blacks had just happened 
to be flying by, so we paddled back to the 
blind, put the guns inside and came out to 
tie the canoe alongside. While we were 
leisurely doing this we heard a warning 
swish of wings and a flock of fifteen mal- 
lards flew in, looked us over and departed in 
a painful silence. We couldn’t speak. . 

There was but one consolation. The blind 
had stood the test. All the ducks had flown 
directly over it without turning a feather. 

After our two unfortunate experiences we 
sat at first on the shooting platform, alert 
and ready for business. It was a cold, gray 
day. The sun never appeared at all, and we 
had gotten pretty well splashed putting out 
the decoys, so presently we went inside the 
cabin, lighted the lanterns, the kerosene 
stove and our pipes. We interrupted our 
conversation every few moments by journeys 
to the sliding peekholes. It had been very 
cold outside; it soon got warm inside. Con- 
versation dwindled, then ceased—we slept. 

I was awakened by a new note-in the calls 
of our decoys. Hastening to look out the 
nearest peekhole I discovered ten black 


ducks swimming diagonally by the blind a: 
a distance of about 20 yards. They had ap 
parently flown all around us waiting to be 
shot and then patiently taken to water. | 
aroused my companion and explained the 
situation in a whisper. We gathered up our 
guns, slid out the lower half of the cabin 
door, stood up to make the ducks fly and 
then blazed away. Score, one duck; infor- 
mation gained, it’s hard to hit a flying duck 
with eyes half opened—yes, your eyes, not 
the duck’s. 

Well, anyhow, we had proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that wild ducks didn’t 
see the blind at all and that our decoys 
worked. That was enough for one day. We 
called it off and went back to camp and our 
experiments. 


RACTICALLY every day all that fall we 

got out to the blind for an hour or two 
and we almost never failed to get ducks. 
We never made any big killings, because we 
didn’t try to. We shot all we wanted to eat 
and a very few for our friends. If I can re- 
member correctly we never killed more than 
six or eight in any one day. We both call 
ourselves sportsmen—believe thoroly in game 
conservation—and we couldn’t see the sense 
in shooting twenty ducks when we only 
needed a few. 

We spent much of our time in the blind 
just watching the ducks. It was fascinating. 
One of the strangest things was to see flocks 
of sheldrakes, helldivers, single loons and 
other “critters” try to make friends with our 
“high-brow” decoys. The latter wouldn’t 
have a thing to do with any bird which ate 
fish. Time and again the dippers would 
come in, swim around and do their best to 
make friends—all with no result. Our mal- 
lards actually turned their backs and re- 
fused even to look at them. It was proof 
that even among birds there are social strata 
and snubs. Sometimes it was almost pa- 
thetic. 

One day an old loon swam in and tried to 
get acquainted. He persevered for nearly 
two hours with no luck. Finally he got mad 
—‘“angry” wouldn’t express it—and started 
for open water. On the way out he passed 
directly thru a group of wooden decoys and, 
apparently determined to vent his spite on 
some kind of a duck at least, he smashed 
his bill down against a wooden back with 
noise enough to be heard a hundred yards. 
A more surprised bird you never saw. He 
dived instantly and didn’t reappear for five 
minutes. Finally he came up a quarter of 
a mile away and began to laugh with that 
queer eerie sound loons make. He was a 
good sport. The joke was on him. 

When real ducks came in, tho, the social 
atmosphere was quite different. Black coots 
were tolerated, not warmly greeted. Black 
ducks got quite a reception, and when the 
mallards came there was a regular joyfest. 
All the drakes began fighting, the wild 
against the tame, for a very appreciative au- 
dience. Of course, the tame drakes, not 
being tired and having stomachs full of food, 
usually won in so far as their tethers would 
permit. Then after the wild flock had left 
these victorious drakes were open to the 
commendations of their feminine consorts— 
and they got it. Yes, they actually did. 
We often wondered what would have hap- 
pened if they had been defeated. 

One of the funniest things happened one 
day toward the close of the season. A lone 














pings and much flapping of the wings. 


at of oil, rubbed his brilliant head on his 
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ird duck flew in and straightway took 
eat fancy to one of our young drakes. 
as a handsome bird and well he knew it. 
wild duck swam all around him several 
; looking him over from all angles. He 
not at all averse to this voyage of in- 
tion and prepared himself by prunings, 


audience of one. 


, separate feather he treated to a new 
She was his. 


straightened out his breast feathers riving at their 


and removed a few imaginary specks of dust 
from his iridescent wings. 
there was not another single thing the most 
exacting toilet could include, he swam slow- 
ly and deliberately toward his spellbound 
When he was near her he 
executed an abrupt about-face and 
back to the spot from which he had started. 
The audience fell in behind and went, too. 
That’s all there was to it. 
destination 
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Finally, when 
corn, never so much as glancing at 


again. 


the decoys could no longer be used. 


swam experiments were finished. Duties in 


Ar- 


the audience live long in our memories. 


promptly went to sleep and the drake re- 
sumed his former occupation of diving for 
her 


Well, eventually the ice began to form and 
Our 
the 
city called. All good things must come to 
an end, but the recollection of that autumn 
spent hunting a little and studying much will 








Forest Service Control of Game 
Charles Sheldon 


HE Boone and Crockett Clubs published policy on future 

conservation of our game, advocates the voluntary cession, 
by states, of the complete control and administration of game 
in National Forests to the Forest Service; and, also, the grant- 
ing to state game commissions the power of complete admin- 
istration of the game outside of National Forests, that is, pow- 
ers independent of legislative enactments. 

The club did not go so far as to formulate detailed plans to 
be put in actual operation. Should the policy be accepted by 
any state, we cannot, however, see any grounds for the doubts 
expressed bv some that the states might, should the Boone and 
Crockett policy be adopted, be deprived of the financial returns 
from their game and that the importance of game commis- 
sions might suffer. 

First, as to the problems financing. The Boone and Crockett 
Club policy asserts (page 16) that should the states cede con- 
trol of the game on national forests to the Forest Service, they 
should reserve to themselves all the net revenue to be derived 
from the game. They would not cede the game itself, but only 
the management of the game. Naturally there would be an 
apportionment of the receipts from license fees and other 
items of revenue between expense of administration by the 
Forest Service and the remainder, the net revenue, going to 
the states. 


WE BELIEVE that in the end the adoption of this policy 

would result in greatly increased financial advantage to 
the states. Under intelligent, responsible, unfettered game ad- 
ministration by the Forest Service, game would surely increase 
to the limits that could be supported in the forests, and would 
be maintained at those numbers so that the breeding reserve 
would not diminish; therefore, the increase could be used as a 
permanent source of income to the states. It could also be 
used for restocking.’ The overflow into adjacent areas would 
invite more hunting with resulting increased revenue. The 
food supply would be increased, and the incidental financial 
advantages of increased hunting owing to expenditures of hunt- 
ing parties would accrue to the local people. 

Also, the Forest Service would be obliged to study intensively 
the complex problems of game administration and could ap- 
propriately ask funds for that purpose from Congress, the same 
as it does for the study of problems connecting with timber, 
grazing, etc. 

At present the Forest Service has no responsibility for the 
game in national forests. It only grants voluntary cooperation 
for its welfare. But it does have the responsibility for the 
maintenance of the other products of the forests—timber, graz- 
ing, water power. There has always been some economic con- 
fliction between game and the grazing of cattle and sheep. The 
main factor in preserving the game in national forests is there- 
fore one of adjustment. The numbers of game to be pre- 
served must be so adjusted to grazing that the result will be 
the greatest welfare of the people. This problem cannot be 
well solved unless the whole responsibility for the game shall 
be given the Forest Service. 

Second, reduced importance of state game commissioners. 
The Boone and Crockett Club policy contemplates exactly the 
opposite result. It seeks to give commissioners long terms of 





responsibility, importance and dig- 
nity and influence which they do not now possess. Independ- 
ent of legislative enactments, notwithstanding the reduced 
game areas under their control, game commissions, responsible 
for complete administration if the game would immediately en- 
ter a field so large that the scope and importance of their ac- 
tivities and work would be unlimited. 


service, complete powers, 


N THIS country we have not as yet realized the significance 

and possibilities of game administration. Modern 
tions have so changed, that unless we adopt it completely our 
game cannot be conserved—Pathological studies, game breed- 
ing, planting of foods, regulation and restocking of cover, 
preservation of plants and trees for food for game, extermination 
of vermin, limited hunting, quick regulation of the killing, es- 
tablishing more refuges and sanctuaries, better public educa- 
tions, better interstate cooperations, etc. These coordinated 
with complete independent power immediately to act to accom- 
plish them. Such under the Boone and Crockett Club policy 
would be the functions of the game commission. Such a policy 
of saving game is impossible thru rigid legislative enactments. 

Last fall in parts of Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and elsewhere the spring crop of grouse have disappeared and 
only a few old birds remain to breed. There should be de- 
clared an immediate close season; none whatever should be 
killed; they should be left as seed, and yet the law permits 
killing them. In some states legislatures do not meet for an- 
other year. In motors, speeding over improved roads, hunters 
are rushing to all the accessible coverts to kill all the scanty 
breeding stock they can find. This cannot be prevented in 


condi- 


most states until legislatures meet and pass a new law. This 
is the present method of handling a serious situation. The 


results were not so serious in days when hunters were fewer 
and when they had to go afoot or drive a horse to the hunting 


grounds. But today hunters go to the hunting grounds even in 
airplanes. Farmers cut cover and manage their farms with no 


thought of the game on them as a resource. This policy spells 


rapid destruction. 


S IT NOT common sense that to meet such a situation a 
game commission should have independent power imme- 

diately to stop the killing and save the seed? And if game 
has decreased in any section or area of a state should not the 
game commission have the power to regulate the hunting in 
such areas with a view to maintaining the game supply? The 
advantage is too obvious to discuss it. And likewise there are 
similar advantages to be gained by granting such powers to 
game commissions in all other factors of game administration. 

The same policy includes the administration of fish and fur 
bearers. If all these ideas are understood it would be seen that 
the Boone and Crockett Club policy would give permanence 
and dignity to game commissions and greatly increase their im- 
portance and influence. 

I could wish for nothing more encouraging than that our 
people would reflect on this subject and that an active discus- 
sion of it would widely prevail so that the public may better 
understand the significance of game administration and the 
necessity of putting it in practice if a permanent supply of our 
game shall be preserved. 
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I am getting a lot of fun, these days, out 
of the “all-around gun” discussion. It is a 
sort of disease which breaks out every so 
often in recurring cycles and is as old as the 
history of Man. 

Chas. Daly and his congenors thought 
they had the panacea in their really good 
three-barreled fusils; Lancaster’s ‘“Colin- 
diam” was a shotgun with a rifled muzzle; 
Billingshurt and the old Pennsylvania Dutch 
crowd supplied their solution in “over-and- 
under” contraptions of differing calibers, one 
very small for the small fry of the fields and 
forest, the other heavy enough for deer, bears 
and “painters.” 

But despite the more or less fulsome en- 
coniums of their originators—and the slush 
of the perfervid magazine writers who used 
them only in their imaginations—there were 
always a few old opinionated mossbacks like 
myself who stubbornly maintained that any 
good shooting gun—in the hands of a man 
who could really shoot it well—was the all- 
around tool. 

In our practice (all muzzle-loaders 220 to 
60 to the pound) the rule was: round ball, 
with fine-grained powder enough to cover it 
when cupped in the palm of the hand, for 
squirrels, rabbits, birds and such, and for 
short-range target nail driving; heavy long 
“sugar loaf” slug, backed by from 2% to 3% 
drams coarse powder, for big game and long 
range target. 

As to their adaptability I will simply say 
that before the fuzz under my nose grew em- 
barrassing, | had killed—and with but one 
shot to the kill—everything wild that ran or 
flew at large in the Smoky Ridge of the Alle- 
ghenies, from squirrel to bear and quail to 
geese. And many years ago I proved to the 
satisfaction of both sportsmen and rifle mak- 
ers that the various .30-caliber modern rifles 
could be loaded with reduced charges that 
would fill any and every requirement. I 
modestly believe that I am originally respon- 
sible for all the reduced load agony now ob- 
taining, abetted by the editor of Outdoor 
Life who incautiously printed the results of 
my experiments more than a year prior to 
the announcement of such cartridges by the 
ammunition makers. 

The real secret of the all-around gun is the 
ability of its owner—any gun—to load it right 
and hold accordin’. 

* Rd * 


But far be it from me to discourage inven- 
tion and progress. Some one will be sure to 
discover that the only simon-pure combina- 
tion is one that will cover every requirement 
of shotgun and rifle. So with a modesty be- 
coming my years | venture to suggest the 
following as an ideal layout: 

Four barreled gun. Shot barrels side by 
side, both 12 gauge, one full choke for wild 
fowl, one open for brush snapping. Under- 
neath these a Springfield ’06-.30 barrel for 
big game up to, say, two miles. On top of 
shot barrels and replacing the customary rib, 
one of the popular makers’ .22 target barrels 
for small fry and one-hole indoor targets. 
Telescope with vari-powered eye-pieces on 
side of .22 barrel. 

If hand made to order it wouldn’t cost more 
than about 972 plunks, with anti-corro barrels 


a 





and all. And as to any objection of weight 
and the inconvenience of lugging around the 
multifarious assortment of hulls necessary 
for “all-around” work, why not use your 
flivver or hire a taxi? Just so long as you 
get what you want, the expense be hanged! 

And if coarsely constituted folks laugh, 
don’t you mind ’em! 

* * * 

But, despite my addiction to unseemly lev- 
ity, I must admit that this world do move— 
and wants to move more rapidly. I read that 
in order to solve the ever vexatious problem 
of Arctic transportation some auroreal genius 
has evolved the idea of training Polar bears 
to draw the sleds used for that purpose. 
Well, why not! Catch them young, civilize 
them and give them a correspondence school 
course and—Voila! 

While from a somewhat extended experi- 
ence with our ordinary garden variety of 
Western states ursines I have discovered that 
bears are very temperamental, maybe the 
Polars have more stability and poise. But 
what worries me is the outcome of things ul- 
timately, when the super-educated and civi- 
lization-wised Bruins come to the realization 
that they are entitled to a voice in the fixing 
of labor conditions and logically go on the 
strike to secure it! 

When a bear strikes, believe me, he is 
some little striker! I bear the visible proofs 
of that. And his idea of things is usually 
distorted when viewed from the human per- 
spective. He is likely to prove quite some 
unreasonable and very undignified in his arg- 
uments. But most likely the genius afore- 
said has doped out some kind of a control 
serum, a shot of which will adjust things 
when Old Eph gets uppity and profanely de- 
mands less caramel in his hooch, more mayo- 
naise on his fish salad, and a whole new set 
of thumbadiddles for his radio layout. 

* * * 

But the idea—as an idea—is real cute! I 
am moved by its naivette to a complementary 
suggestion: Why not extend its scope of ap- 
plication so as to take in and utilize, for the 
benefit of over-worked humanity, all the en- 
ergy now lying dormant in the hordes of bird 
and fish and other animal loafers who are 
now only lounging around with their hands 
in their pockets and actually attending to no 
one’s business but their own? That ain’t 
right, from Civilization’s standpoint, and had 
ought to be looked into. 

* * * 

Think of the millions of half-pints that 
could be brought into this arid region in con- 
tainers attached to Canada geese trained to 
respond only to the call of our indigent and 
much-harassed bootleggers! Think of the 
sporting chance involved in the ecstatic pos- 
sibility of one’s copping meat and drink at 
one shot, to say nothing of the gratification 
of getting even with the conscienceless bandit 
who stung you with creosoted denatured 
“moon” when your contract called for Cana- 
dian Club, who sold you a case of “cold bot- 
tled tea” that actually was tea! 

Think of the many thousand packets of 
coke, snow and hop that could be tied to the 
legs of religiously civilized ducks properly 


educated for the business! The money in it 
from a purely business standpoint! 
« * * 


But why particularize when the vista of 
possibilities is illumitable! Trained hum. 
ming birds to fan milady’s dainty cheek, as 
she lies in her silken hammock day-drean- 
ing how she knocked ’em all cuckoo at last 
night’s “strip-poker” seance, and grabbed off 
her best loved rival’s sweet daddy—with two 
pints of genuine pre-war bonded in his pink 
and blue limousine. Skunks trained to raid 
your unsociable neighbor’s hennery when a 
chicken dinner was to the fore at your domi- 
cile. She-trout trained a la mode to the lur. 
ing of the foolish males of her species into 
places convenient for their despoilment. And 
so forth and so on. 

And lest you imagine that I may have in- 
tercepted some one of the dope-carrying 
ducks above mentioned let me remind you 
that the Chinese have trained cormorants to 
catch fish for them. 

To this generation all things are not only 
possible but imminently probable, as well. 

7 a a 

Even the little insects could be, advan- 
tageously conscripted. A disconcerting 
cootie on the enragingly chic Parisian con- 
fection of she who you deem cattiest. A 
swarm of cunningly instructed hornets on the 
portico where Old Moneybag sits puffing 
filmy smoke sneers of contempt toward the 
modest little flivver upon which your last two 
installments have not been paid. A cloud of 
wised-up mosquitoes around the head of that 
blinky-blanked game hog in the next blind, 
who insists upon pulling them out of the 
sky with his cussed Magnum and superexes, 
instead of letting them come decently in. A 
scant-removing flea on the tender nose of 
your most feared competitor’s imported set- 
ter at the crucial moment in the International 
field trials. 

But shucks! Just imagine the rest. My 
muse protests against further foolishness. 
Yet even she looks thoughtful when I quietly 
point out that the idea is not so far-fetched, 
after all, considering the ruckus that a mere 
Presidential bee has raised in more than one 
staid American bonnet. 

* * * 


The concluding moral of all which is, in the 
words of the immortal Frenchman: 

“It is a nice fine day. Let us go out and 
kill something!” 

* * * 

The victors in our recent presidential e'ec- 
tion claim that their success is due to ‘he 
public’s determination to preserve intact «ur 
glorious Constitution with all the individual 
rights it confers. If that be true, I woner 
just how that anti-pistol gang are going 10 
nullify that section of the Constitution wh ch 
provides that the right (of American citize :) 
“to have and bear arms shall not be ‘0 
fringed”? 

Personally, I think the boys are unc ''y 
excited over nothing. Our Congress may De 
—most probably will be—asinine enoug! 
pass the McAdoo absurdity; they are gi °” 
to such weird performances. But that q::¢! 


chap in the White House has ears of ; 
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normal size and the United States su- 
court still holds regular sessions. 
” 6 * 


eaking of our new legislative crowd in 
\ ngton, it is hard to say what their 
neral day will bring forth. As hewer 
tellectual deadwood Congress has had 
equals in history; and when it does 
key” with real live timber, what ludi- 
crosities it invariably fashions! Witness, for 
-xunple, the wisdom which inspired the dis- 
bution of jurisdiction over three kinds of 
Alaskan bears among three departments in 
Washington. And these are supposed to be 
the super-intellects which we send for our 
best representation ! 
* * * 

\lark Twain once said: “Everybody talks 
about the weather but nobody does anything 
about it.’ Our over-indignant friends are 
talking a lot about the beastly injustice of 
the anti-pistol bill, but it still remains for us 
to do something about it. And that some- 
thing is not to write your Congressman in 
weak protest. Every Congressman has his 
individual wa-te basket. 

4 much more potent and effective proce- 
dure, it seems to me, would be a general pe- 
tition addressed to Congress in toto, a peti- 
tion signed by every citizen who is jealous 
of his Constitutional rights. Do I hear the 
strident cry of hundreds volunteering to draft 
and circulate such a petition? Mais non! 
Let the other guy do it; we'll do the talking. 

* oe a 

During a desultory discussion of things 

material and immaterial, in my club the oth- 
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er night, I was taken to task and sharply 
reproved by a certain young local “sky-pilot” 
for venturing the assertion that the “lower” 
order of animals can and do exercise the 
faculty of reasoning. He made a theological 
point of the matter, claiming that reason was 
a divine gift to Man only, its possession be- 
ing the crux of differentiation between “re- 
ligious man and irreligious beast.” I asked 
him to prove it and he fell back upon the 
usual old argument of estabished faith and 
inner conviction. My irrefutable proofs were 
of no value to his intolerant view, and he 
attempted to close the discussion by indul- 
gently saying I was “very eccentric.” 

With which I was more than content; for 
in a life of more than twice his years I have 
learned that eccentricity in either man or 
beast is, nine times out of ten, merely the 
demonstration of a higher intelligence, super- 
induced by contempt for banal conventional- 
ity—for the sheer brutality of accepted 
things. 

This generation, despite its unsettled and 
yeasty state of mind, is wont to assume that 
what it doesn’t know is. the snake’s elbow. 
Well, I must confess that what I do is even 
more apocryphal than that. There are many 
things that I don’t even think I know—that 
I never expect to find out. Maybe some of 
these wiseheimers can enlighten me. 

* * * 


Why is it that a hunting dog, striking the 
spoor of his quarry at right angles to his 
course, never trails backward, but always in 
the direction of its flight? 

Who can expain the homing faculty of car- 
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rier pigeons, dogs, cats and other animals 
transported great distances in covered recep- 
tacles absolutely eliminating all possibility of 
identifying landmarks, etc.? Who can ex- 
plain the phenomena—and the justification— 
of luck? 

What is the scheme for, and the reason of, 
the coloration and odor and shape of flowers? 

If reason be God-inspired—therefore logi- 
cally infallible—why the difference of mor- 
tal opinions about its Inspirer? 

What is the rationale—and the purpose of 
dreams? 

Sure, I’m ecentric. I don’t even profess 
one iota of interest in these things. I’m 
only asking you. 

* * *x 

I note that, owing to a commendable ex- 
cess of patriotism, no doubt, some of the big 
mail order houses of the country have dis- 
continued the sale of pistols and revolvers to 
hoi polloi. But you can still obtain from 
them brass knuckles, blackjacks, bowie knives 
and lead pipe ad lib, if so be you have the 
price. You can also buy from them all the 
makin’s’ for synthetic hootch—including the 
copper tubing and presure cooker suitable for 
home distilling of all kinds. 

So the honest bootlegger and humble hold- 
up man may still Jay unction to their souls, 
being assured against any handicap in the 
pursuit of their pious avocations. 

1 wonder if Brothers McAdoo and Cope- 
land ever read Puck’s sapient conclusion in 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”: 


Shall we their fond pageant see? 
Lord, what fools these mortals be! 
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His Guide 


Dr. C. H. Cummings 


HAVE a very interesting little story that some of the readers 

of Outdoor Life might like to read. I was on a hunting and 
fishing trip two years ago. I always do considerable riding 
while in the mountains, and always carry my blankets and 
enough grub to last me two or three days. I leave the main 
camp ground and strike off into the mountains for about 10 
or 15 miles and get into fishing and hunting grounds that are 
seldom visited by other hunters. On one of these trips my 
object was more to look at a mine that I wanted to get a 
lease on. 

There are quite a number of Indians in Plumas County, 
California, and my story is concerning one of them. There are 
several Indian camps and they are situated from 10 to 15 miles 
apart. About 8 miles from Buck’s Ranch I stopped at an In- 
dian camp to inquire the way to the mine I was looking for, I 
inquired of one of the Indians and he directed me to the mine. 
But he said it was a hard place to find, as I would have to 
leave my horse at a certain place and walk on a narrow trail 
up the canyon where I could not take a horse. He called a 
little Indian boy who was about ten years old, and told him to 
go with me. I put him on the horse with me and we rode down 
the mountain about three miles and then walked to the mine. 


The old man who owned the mine was out fishing and we 
had to wait till after sundown. When I got thru my business 
with him it was dark, and by the time we got back to the 
Indian camp it was late and a very dark night. The Indian 
insisted that I stay all night. I did not like the idea of sleep- 
ing in the Indian camp, but in looking around I saw that things 
looked rather neat for an Indian camp. In fact, some of them 
were half-breeds and had attended the public schools. 


While we were sitting talking, some of the Indians telling 
some of their hunting experiences, the dogs commenced to bark 





and one of the Indians went out to see what the fuss was about. 
When he came in he was leading an old blind Indian. I asked 
one of the Indians how he got there and they told me that he 
was eighty years old and had been blind many years. He rode 
a small Indian pony that he said was about twenty years old. 
He informed the Indians that he would have been there sooner, 
but up on the mountain his cinche broke and he had to stop 
and fix it. I examined the cinche the next morning and he had 
done a very neat job of it with buckskin strings, as good as 
anyone could have done with eyes to see. 

I asked him how he found his way from one camp to the 
other. He told me that he always knew which way to go and 
he would head his horse on the trail and no matter how many 
trails crossed that trail, the horse would bring him out at the 
right camp. In some places the trail would lead thru rough, 
brushy canyons. He said that when the horse would come to 
a place where the brush was thick he would stop and then go 
slowly so he could feel his way thru and keep the brush from 
hitting his head. 

He said that sometimes he would camp out on the mountain 
when the weather was nice and warm. He would make camp 
a | turn his horse out to feed and the horse would never leave 
him. And when he got ready to start out again in the morning 
he would whistle to his horse and the horse would come to him 
and put up his head to be bridled. After the horse was saddled 
and packed the Indian would start for the Indian camp. He 
said that he always knew which way to go and the horse would 
never go back the way he came from till he got to the next 
camp. 

Now, there was a blind Indian and a horse that surely had 
some sense, and they understood each other. They would travel 
over those rough mountains day or night, the horse always 
bringing his blind master out at the right camp. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—E] Comancho. 








'I’O EXPECT good fishing in a desert is 
about as sensible as to hunt for a swim- 
ming cat, yet both exist.’ I knew one cat at 
least that was a good swimmer and a good 
enough fisherman to get about half his living 
from a little brook that was full of bream 
and other small fishes. The other half of his 
diet was mostly wild birds until he found 
out how easy it was to grab a young chicken 
out of a big flock confined in a lath pen, 
then he started to wipe out the flock and 
wound up in a steel trap I set for his benefit. 
But I didn’t start out to talk about cats at 
all; it was fish and fish in a desert at that. 
In the days before white men came into the 
country “west of the river,” one would be 
perfectly justified in calling all the country 
from Canada to Mexico and from the Rockies 
eastward to within 75 or 100 miles of the 
Missouri a desert, for it was at that time a 
desert in truth and not at all like the corn 
growing, black-soil country that a great part 
of it is now. 

It took years to transform the old, barren 
buffalo grass plains into a farming country 
where men could live. 

When I first saw that great expanse of raw 
Jand it had hardly been touched by a plow 
from one end to the other; only a little strip 
of it along the east side next to the river 
had been settled and even this was undergo- 
ing the slow process of change required to 
turn raw sod into productive fields, and I 
planted many an acre of sod corn behind the 
man with the plow who turned over the virgin 
sod as the first step of farm making. 

I was a barefooted boy then, wild as the 
antelope and deer that sometimes came in 
sight of the fields, and there was little that 
got by my questions to the older folks or 
that I did not, so far as possible, investigate 
at first hand. 

As I lived those days I was storing up a 
fund of intimate knowledge of that great 
wilderness, its climate, its denizens, its daily 
changes and its varied features for I lived 
there and grew up as sturdy and healthy as 
the sunflowers that showed things how to 
grow as soon as the sod was broken thru fur- 
nishing a place for them to really get started 
right. 


DID not then know that some day I would 

draw on that great store of experiences 
so I could write about a country for you—a 
wild, beautiful country that has utterly van- 
ished and may as well never have been for 
all people of today know about it, save for a 
few of us oldlings still left to tell of the 
things we saw and knew and were a part of. 

It was a glorious country in those early 
days, so big, so wide, so alone that it had a 
charm all its own, which no man can ever 
dream about now for there is nothing left 
to compare it to or get an idea from ex- 
cept, perhaps, a little part of Western Mon- 
tana, north of the river. 


Fish in the Desert 


It was a desert in the old days in the 
sense that it was like a dry, closely cropped, 
barren pasture without a weed in it any- 
where; indeed that is just what it was for 
the buffalo and other grass eating animals 
simply swarmed in uncounted thousands all 
over it in season. 

In summer they migrated northward, fol- 
lowing the first green grass, and in the fall 
they all drifted south just ahead of, or pos- 
sibly with, the first frosty, snowy days that 
warned them of a feed shortage to come— 
and they well understood the weather signs 
for they would come hurrying south in great 
bands some times twenty-four hours or so 
ahead of a big storm. 

This was so well known that whites and 
Indians both prepared to “hole up” for at 
least three bitter days if the animals went 
south in droves without stopping to feed on 
the way. 

The migratory birds usually went with, or 
just preceding, these herd migrations, and 
we knew that just behind them there was a 
roaring, freezing blizzard that would destroy 
with cold, as a live flame did with heat, every 
living thing caught without shelter, when it 
got down to business. 

The country surface then was as devoid of 
trees and of weeds as a paved street, and 
there was no grass except the short curly 
buffalo grass and the buch grass and gramma 
grass that grew only in favored spots and not 
as a sod mantle all over the land. 

Buffalo grass was the regular “country 
grass’ that covered all the land with a tightly 
curled coat as smooth as a well kept lawn 
and often without a break in it for miles ex- 
cept where the buffalo trails cut a line across 
it or some “draw” broke across its wide ex- 
panse, forming a more or less washed drain- 
age channel for flood waters, which came 
rarely but usually came with a rush when 
they did come just as water all runs off that 
falls on a shingled roof; this sod was about 
as effective as a shingled roof when it came 
to shedding storm water and it took a hard, 
long continued rain to wet down more than 
half an inch into this dry, moisture resisting 
soil that had been fed over and _ storm- 
pounded for countless centuries before even 
the Indians came to know it. 


(THE weeds and the bluestem grass both 
came years behind the first sod breaking 
pioneers. The bluestem first started in the 
breaks of the draws and along the soft soil 
of the wash channels and then it spread out 
over the hills from these points. 

The draws were drainage channels where 
the storm waters rushed down their length in 
a roaring muddy current after every hard 
rain, and the volume of water then was like 
a river; it tore and washed the banks away, 


making the “cutbank” canyon draws so fa- 
miliar to all old plains travelers, who had to 
go around them or find some place where a 
team could get down the steep walled banks 
on one side and then up out of the ditch- 
like canyon at some slope on the opposite 
side. 

These flood waters usually were so heavy at 
the lower end of the large draws draining a 
large area that the current dug deeply into 
the soil, washing a channel in the bottom 
of the draw and digging out great holes, oft- 
en 15 or 20 feet deep, 10 to 50 or more feet 
wide and anywhere from nearly round to 
deep holes half a mile or more in length. 
Often they would be like a string of beads 
and consist of a series of different sized water 
holes that would collectively hold an immense 
amount of water right where one would not 
expect to find water at all. 

Very often these water holes would be con- 
nected by a little trickle of running water 
for a long time after a rain and for several 
weeks in spring and early summer they were 
nearly always so connected and furnished a 
path for the fish to come over from the rivers 
up to the ponds. 

The water settled in time and became very 
clear and it was always cold at the bottom. 

In these prairie water holes one could al- 
ways catch a good mess of fish in the old 
days in just a few minutes of fishing, and 
they were as fine pan fish as the world knows 
even today. They have “gone to the sand- 
hills” along with the buffalo and wild things 
that lived with them. 

Today even the water holes no longer 
exist as they have filled with wash from the 
fields and farmers are now growing corn 
where the water stood in the old desert ten or 
more feet deep. 


THE old days they were a regular fea- 

ture of the landscape and furnished drink- 
ing tanks for countless wild things and were 
at the same time fishing places of sorts well 
Known to all of us who roamed where we 
would, “living off the country” as we went, 
and we knew we could depend on them for 
a source of food supply any time we found 
one of them. 

They were stocked from the rivers by the 
migration, during flood time, of a variou 
list of small fishes; the most noticeable 
these was the bream and the common sunfis), 
both of which inhabited all the clear strear 
at that time draining into the Missouri. Ne: 
in line was a small trout-like fish that gre 
to be 8 or 10 inches long and had feeding 
habits like the trout family. 

This fish had a large head with wi 
rounded mouth; the structure of the mou 
and gills was bony and loose; the tail w 
forked rather sharply and the whole of t 
nose and upper part of the head was pr- 
tected by numerous short little “thorn 
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jut an eighth of an inch; the color was 

very white with tiny black spots peppered 
paringly above the middle of the sides; 

1ese spots were small, irregular in size and 
ry black against the silvery scales. We 
illed them “prickly nosed chubs.” Just 
hat this fish was I have never been able to 

id out as they vanished years ago with the 
ponds they inhabited. The nearest I ever 

ime to identifying them is the book descrip- 
ion of the horned dace. Whether this was 
the same fish or not I am not sure until I see 
a horned dace. 

In the Sun River, in Montana, there is to- 
lay a fish that looks like this old prairie pond 
fish and takes a fly greedily just as this one 
did and I am inclined to think they are one 
and the same but am not possitive and may 
be entirely wrong. 

Another fish in all of these early ponds 
was a very herring-like, small, silvery fish 
of very active habits that took a fly or grass- 
hopper bait as fast as one could give it to 
them. We called these “shiners” and I have 
never found out what they were as they van- 
ished with all the rest before I ever thought 
of delving into scientific Latin! 

The pull out was also present in all these 
prairie ponds and he grew to such size that 
we ate him numerously and continuously and 
with much satisfaction for he is an ugly, 
slippery customer at best but his flesh is as 
good as any small fish anywhere. 

In the lower ponds next to the river we 
usually found a few suckers, redhorse and 
“quillbacks”—all of them being members of 
the sucker or carp family. We paid no at- 
tention to these latter fish as none of them 
would bite a hook and they are all bony. 

I have had just as good sport catching 
bream, the little herring-like “shiners” and 
those active little “thorny-nosed chubs” of 
the old plains days (all on a fly) as I’ve 
ever had catching trout or any of the other 
recognized game fishes of today. 

Sometimes I fished for them with worms 
or with grasshoppers or with little minnows, 
all of which they took just as greedily as 
they took the rather crude flies we made for 
them then. 


LL of our flies were hand made on eyed 
~™ hooks, and none were tied on gut but 
were looped on the line directly. We only 
used one fly at a time; many of these flies 
were only hackles but a few, notably a Yellow 
May pattern, were winged. All my Yellow 
Mays were tied by an old man who had 
fished in the east and taught me how to use 
a fly. 

He dyed white feathers to an almost lemon 
yellow and made the May-flies from these, 
ind I never did know what dye he used. 

In all the rivers r_nning into the Missouri 
ind in the tributary creeks running into 
these Missouri River branches there were 
our distinct kinds of catfish and three kinds 
f bullheads. 

These were known as “blue spotted channel 

itfish” and “yellow spotted channel cat” 

ir the best and most sporting fish of all the 
it family. 

We found them actively feeding in all the 

apids where they lived almost exactly as 
out live, many of them jumping clear of 
ie surface after bugs and flying things as 
ng as the waters remained clear. They took 
n artificial fly as readily as any trout and 
sught like original sin when hooked. They 
in as high as 100 pounds in weight before 
ims were built to keep them from going 
pstream into the smaller rivers from the 
lissouri. 

Occasionally one of these big fish was 

ught on a set line but I never knew of any 
inning over about 25 pounds to be caught 

the rapids with fly or minnow outfit. 

The average run of the channel cats, both 
‘low and blue, that we caught by wading 
to the “rifles” and casting fly, frog or min- 








Outdoor file 


now, was from 1 to about 40 pounds with the 
general average running from 3 or 4 to 10 
or 12 pounds; of these we caught all we could 
carry any time we fished four or five hours. 

We used the Yellow May fly late in the 
summer when the fat yellow grasshoppers 
were on the willows overhanging the water 
to be whipped off in the stream when the 
strong south wind threshed the willows about. 

Catfish always could easily be caught along 
the south or west bank on windy days by 
casting a big Yellow May fly so it would hit 
the water in the same manner and about the 
same place a grasshopper would land on the 
surface when the wind snapped him off of a 
willow twig. 


When they did not bite the Yellow May fly 
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fur caps, mittens, coat collars or linings, 
or to be put to any other pioneer use where 
utility was of more worth than style. 

These furs were mostly muskrat, mink, 
coon and coyote, with more or less beaver, an 
occasional otter, bobcat or wolf just as we 
happened to be in a good or poor fur local- 
ity. 

There was a big-headed, slim-bodied yel- 
low mud catfish and another like it except 
that it was blue. 

These were always caught in the deep still 
holes by still fishing and mostly at night on 
trot-lines. 

Their flesh was coarse and not nearly so 
well flavored as the channel varieties and 
they had no pep at all but could be slid out 




















“We caught a nice mess—” 


they would always take the real yellow grass- 
hopper greedily if the south wind was blow- 
ing in the grasshopper season, which was late 
in the summer. 


ROGS were a late fall bait that killed 
channel catfish better in the rapids than 
any other bait except redhorse minnows. 

These little fish were bright with red and 
blue coloring and the channel cats were es- 
pecially fond of them, tho they took most 
any minnow fairly well all summer and later 
in the fall than they took any other bait. 

About the time the leaves began to fall we 
fished with trotlines baited with minnows 
and small frogs from the creeks and we al- 
ways caught and salted enough catfish, pike- 
perch (“wall-eyed pike”) and large bream to 
last over winter. This fishing was usually 
done just before the first ice and covered 
anywhere from two to four weeks in camp 
along the river. The trot-lines were set every 
night and were kept baited more or less all 
day; the night fishing was more prolific of 
results than the days. 

While these set lines, together with a 
string of “bank poles”, stayed on the job of 
fishing to fill the big stone jars with fine 
salted fish we roamed up and down the river 
hunting wild honey, black walnuts, hickory 
nuts, wild plums, acorns (for pet squirrels or 
to feed to the chickens), chokecherries, wild 
grapes and what-not of wild plunder we could 
find, depending on whether or not we were 
near few or many of the small timber 
groves that grew along the river where the 
prairie fires did not get to the trees on ac- 
count of the river bends cutting them off. 

We gathered a great harvest during those 
fall camping trips and among other things 
we trapped a lot of fur to be used in making 





(Retouched copy of original made in Nebraska in 1889) 


on a low bank with hardly a flap of tail. 
The head was fully one-third the weight and 
some of them grew to be 75 or more pounds 
in weight so they made quite an item of food 
of a second choice character. 

Soft-shelled and snapping turtles were 
plentiful and caught on hooks or in nets or 
shot on the sandbars where they were sun- 
ning themselves. 


HE Platte, Niobrara, Cheyenne, Three 

Loupes, Two Blues, Republican and 
numberous other rivers all harbored all of the 
above fishes and the black and yellow varie- 
ties of bull-pout, large crawfish and a small 
bullhead. 

The creeks and ponds were full of bream, 
“chubs,” “shiners,” crawfish, turtles, pike- 
perch and occasional specimens of the other 
kinds so you see we people of the old “Great 
American Desert” had our fishes as well as 
our game and birds and we fared as well as 
most when it came to “living off the coun- 
try” tho we lacked in manufactured goods 
because of the long haul and difficulties of 
transporting manufactured goods by wagon 
train before the railroads came. 

Yet we could have been much worse off 
than we were for we made full use of what 
was at hand, and we helped each other as 
neighbors should so we had our good times 
sprinkled in with our strenuous days about 
as we do now only that methods and mate- 
rials have changed as well as means and 
manners. 

I think the “Great American Desert” was 
about as well supplied with fish as most 
places even tho one first had to find the water 
before he could find the fish, but usually had 
little difficulty in getting his fish and fishing 
once he did find water. 




















ATURALLY there is a vast amount of 
literature dealing with bass and_ bass 


fishing, tho for the most part it is found in 
volumes dealing with general angling. No 
angler, writing upon American fishing today, 
can consider his book complete unless he 
includes a chapter or two dealing with the 
black bass. So it has come about that the 
reading angler who would secure the best 
upon the bass must secure a great many vol- 
umes dealing with other fish, which perhaps 
is just as well for then he is in a position to 
more properly estimate the game qualities of 
the one American game fish Gas asks no odds 
anywhere. Because of this desultory charac- 
ter of the literature I can not hope to men- 
tion all the books dealing with the bass, sim- 
ply I shall select a few from my own library, 
those that have been of outstanding aid to 
me in my attempt to understand the fish. 
Naturally I shall not list. those of the labra- 
tory, stressing the biological side of my work, 
neither will I refer the reader to articles ap- 
pearing in the outdoor press, which often is 
the freshest and most valuable of all printed 
information. 

Just a word here regarding the place of 
books in an angler’s scheme of things. I 
find in certain quarters a well defined preju- 
dice against the “bookish angler.” I am for 
him and not because I write books either, but 
because I know the great value of books in 
angling. While nothing will take the place 
of first hand information, stream 


Bass Lore 


An interesting series of papers on the 
black bass by the author of “Trout 
Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Casting 
Tackle and Methods” 

for anglers 


and other works 


Cuapter I—Some Hetprut Bass Books 


rod. How much has been written upon those 
matters, and how the battle has raged back 
and forth! If one were possessed of a file 
of all the outdoor magazines he would have 
an outing library of incomparable value. 


WONDER if I might voice a protest right 

here. Why must we have the reading 
pages of our magazines filled with advertise- 
ments? While I like to read advertisements 
I can see no reason under heaven why I 
should preserve them. Since advertisers in- 
sisted that their ware be displayed along 
side the reading matter, the binding of maga- 
zines has fallen off 50 per cent. I for one 
no longer pretend to preserve them, making 
scrap books instead. At my cottage I have 
an extended file of outdoor magazines before 
the new shape and style was adopted, and I 
am here to confess that I find them very 


attractive these days; not only the compact 
book form, but also the reading matter. I 
take the bound volumes down on rainy days, 
re-reading the stories and articles, and I must 
confess to being re-intrigued by them. 

To repeat, do not expect to find here a 
complete list of books upon the bass, for that 
is out of the question, neither expect to find 
those mentioned, chronologically arranged. 
Simply I am going to give the names and 
brief descriptions of the books that have 
been of the greatest help to me in my work. 

Before I take up bass books, strictly speak- 
ing, I must mention one, dealing with all our 
fishes, “American Food and Game Fishes,” 
by Jordan and Evermann. It gives the place 
of each fish in its rightful family, and shows 
its relation to others. It is the last word in 
scientific fact, is accurate and readable. 
While it is not an angler’s book per se, it 
nevertheless is for anglers. I have a slogan 
hanging over my desk, “If in doubt consult 
Jordan and Evermann.” It is good advice 
and a good habit. The section on the sun- 
fish family, to which we will later find our 
lordly black bass belongs, is full, complete 
and well worth while. While, as I have said, 
the book is not intended primarily for ang- 
lers, it nevertheless gives many hints regard- 
ing the capture of our common fishes, and is 
indeed the cornerstone of a well regulated 
ichthyic library. Secure this book first. 

Turning to the more or less strictly black 

bass books there is one outstand- 





and lake information, books play 
an important part in the modern 
anger’s life. Aside from the joy 
of knowing, the entertainment, 
one has at his finger tips a vast 
amount of practical information. 
More than once I have gone to 
my angling boks when stumped 
by some ichthyic problem and 
found the solution all worked 
out, or at least a hint that put 
me on the road to a solution. 
Next to tackle, angling books are 
a fisherman’s best friend. Some- 
times I find myself on the point 
of advising less tackle and more 





books. At any rate, one can an- 
gle in books the whole season 
thru. 


Neither would I minimize the 
importance of outdoor magazines, 
for from them one can glean the 
latest, the freshest, the most vital 
information. Always before a 
matter finds its way into books it 
is properly thrashed out in the 
pages of our numerous magazines 
devoted to outdoor sports. Take 
any one of the more modern mat- 
ters of such great interest to the 
angler, from feather minnows 
and bass bugs back to the first 
performance of the short casting 





ing and monumental work: I re- 
fer, of course, to Dr. Henshall’s 
“Book of the Black Bass,” pub- 
lished first in 1881, if I remem- 
ber correctly, since which time it 
has run thru many editions, the 
last from the press of Stewart 
Kidd & Co., and to my mind the 
most satisfactory of them all. By 
the way, get this volume in fine 
binding if you can, you will treas- 
ure it more and more as the years 
come and go. It will be to bass 
literature what Walton’s “Com- 
plete Angler” is to general fish- 
ing literature. I never take down 
my old Clark’s edition without 
pausing to re-read the apothegm 
which appears on the cover, “Inch 
for inch, and pound for pound, 
the gamest fish that swims,” a 
sentence which has become part 
and parcel of our angling litera~ 
ture. 





HE book itself treats fully of 

the black bass, its naming, 
scientific place and history. There 
is much information on habits, 
large space being given to that 
interesting subject. When it 
comes to fishing, we find the mer- 
its of fly and live-bait fishing 
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oly discussed. Of course, there is little 

n artificial lures as we know them, and 
ting with the short rod the good doctor 
yned upon. To my mind one of the most 
able chapters is that upon the evolution 
| history of the multiplying reel, casting 
minnow and still fishing, come in for at- 
ion. Fact is the book covers the subject 
roly up to the time written and one can 
think of a single volume containing the 
» amount of authorative information. It 
is a history of the bass and a contribution 
tackle history that the book will live. 

No angler can read “The Book of the Black 

iss” without being a better fisherman and 

ire thoro-going sportsman, for always the 
thor preaches highest sportsmanship. He 

y be a wee bit prejudiced in favor of his 

rticular type of casting-rod, tho there is a 

ndency manifested these days to return to 

e longer caster, and perhaps Dr. Henshall 

more nearly right than some of us who 
-nploy shorter rods. While I give the book 
rst place amid those dealing with out Amer- 
ean ichthyic warrior, I wonder if I can be 
forgiven the heresy of saying that it is a wee 
bit out of date? Not out of date in its 
scientific and historical fact but incomplete 
in its directions for angling. Modern plugs, 
bass bugs and feather minnows were just 
coming into favor when the book was last 
revised. The day will come when live bait 
and plugs will be little used for the bronze 
back heroes of our cool waters, anglers find- 
ing the lighter lures so much more satisfac- 
tory. However “The Book of the Black 
Bass” is a unique volume and fills a unique 
place in American angling literature. It is 
: monument not only to the fish it lauds but 
also to its author. No angling library can be 
considered complete without it. 

For the second book I think I must select 
one “born” north of the Great Lakes. Prof. 
W. J. Loudon’s “The Small-Mouthed Bass” is 
very much worth while. Deals with the dis- 
tribution of the species, habits, fishing for 
ind propagation, with a chapter on cookery. 
While in no wise as exhaustive as Dr. Hen- 
shall’s book, it nevertheless is fairly so and 
is especially good on propagation. Like the 
other book, there is little discussion of the 
later bass lures and therefore is not complete. 
Just the same I strongly urge the bass fish- 
erman, especially those who fish the North 
Country, to add it to their working library. 
lhe illustrations are especially fine and help- 


YERHAPS I should give Louis Rhead’s 

“The Basses Fresh Water and Marine” 
rd place, for while it does not deal ex- 
isively with our friends of fresh water the 
ior portion of the book is devoted to them. 
‘ chapters on the bronze-backs are from 

skilled pen of Wm. C. Harris and are 
refore authorative and worth while, for no 
erican angling writer ever wielded a 








The angling editor cooking a bass 


























The home of 
more versatile pen than Mr. Harris. Every 
reader of Outing Magazine a quarter of a 
century ago remembers his wonderful fishing 
articles with pleasure. I go back to them 
now with great profit. In the book under dis- 
mussion his contribution upon the black bass 
is highly satisfactory. Habits, game quali- 
ties, various methods of angling, etc., etc., it 
is all there. As to the mechanical appear- 
ance and illustrations of the volume, the name 
of the editor-in-chief is sufficient recommen- 
dation. All in all it is a beautiful and worth 
while volume, one that no angler, much less 
angling book collector could think of getting 
along without. 

The next two books I would mention are 
from the pen of Samuel G. Camp, and while 
not exclusively “bass books” deserve place in 
this list. “Fishing Kits and Equipment” and 
“The Fine Art of Fishing.” The former has 
to do with tackle as the title indicates, and 
while the major portion is given up to the 
flyman’s paraphernalia, there are chapters on 
rigs for the bait man. Understand, it is a 
tackle book. The second has to do with 
fishing and there is plain instruction for the 
bass angler in the chapter entitled, “The Bait 
Caster and ‘Sweet-Water Basses.” All in all, 
tho published some years ago, the two little 
volumes comprise a splendid working team 
for the man who does not desire a stable full 
of such horses. Of course, they are circum- 
scribed, they are small, but just the same 
one can find abundant instruction within 
their covers. 

Another span which every bass fisherman 
should have in his book stalls, not for dis- 
play but use, are “Practical Fly Fishing” and 
“Practical Bait Casting” by lamented “Lar- 
ry” St. John. Like the Camp books these 
are small in compass and all inclusive in 
scope, attempting to cover all fresh water 
fishing. For wee bit guide books they are the 
peers of anything I know. My copy of 
“Practical Fly Fishing” was inscribed and 
sent me by the author while I lay in the 
hospital. Little did I think then that St. 
John would cross the Great Divide first. 
Well, he has left two very helpful books be- 
hind him and a host of friends; what more 
could a man have if he lived his full four 
score and ten? It is as tackle and instruc- 
tion guides that St. John’s books are of ut- 
most value, tho there is a little on fishes and 
their habits. It would be hard indeed to ask 
any tackle question the answer to which 
would not be found in these volumes. 


LL of Dixie Carroll’s books are well worth 
while, tho he is different than any other 
writer I know. Sometimes the reader is dis- 
appointed because the information desired is 
not readily found, but it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that it is in one of the volumes, One 


the small-mouth 


will read “Dixie” just for amusement, his 
slang partaking of the nature of a funny 
man’s work, tho to many a serious minded 
angler it is a defect. I like to read “Dixie” 
because every paragraph he wrote breathes 
the attractiveness of the open. Alas, “Dixie” 
too is no more. Not to watch for a new book 
from his pen is a keen disappointment, but 
he too‘has finished his work, cast the last 
lure on water this side the Mountains of 
Hope. Hail and farewell Dixie. The three 
books I list here are, “Lake and Stream Fish- 
ing,” “Fishing Tackle and Kits” and “Going 
Fishing.” Each will repay reading by the 
bass fisherman. 

Perhaps some will criticize me for mention- 
ing my own books in this connection, but as 
the best of my information has gone into them 
I will brave the criticism. In “Casting Tackle 
and Methods,” I did my best for the man 
who wants to know about casting tackle, while 
in “The Book of Live Bait Fishing” I under- 
took to tell about the tackle and methods 
employed by those who fish successfully with 
live bait. Naturally both books deal quite 
largely with our bronze back lovers. 

So there are many other books dealing to 
a greater or lesser extent with the basses of 
fresh water, and there are scores and scores 
dealing with tackle. All are of value to the 
angler. I have yet to read my first angling 
book that has not opened my eyes to one o1 
more facts, whatever may have been my opin- 
ion of the book as a whole. The day has 
passed with me when I must find fault with 
a book just because I do not agree with all 
the author’s findings; I myself may be wrong. 
When I read book reviews in which the re- 
viewer states with considerable care the 
points on which the author is wrong or mis 
taken, I sometimes wonder if the reviewer 
has never thought that perhaps he himself 
might be in error. Buy all the books you 
can and above all do not buy only those with 
which you agree. Get a new point of view. 
Add to your fishing library year by year and 
you will discover that you have a new inter- 
est and a highly satisfactory one. When | 
first began collecting angling books I had no 
idea that the time would come that I would 
have such an array of volumes as now smile 
down upon me from my study wall. Fishing 
in books is almost as much fun as fishing in 
lakes and streams, and there is no closed 
season. 

Since the foregoing was written 
months ago, there has come from the press 
Sheridan R. Jones’ “Black Bass and Bass 
Craft,” the most valuable of all. Any mod- 
dern angler who hopes to be well informed 
upon “bass craft” must needs own it. More 
I could not say, less I dare not. It covers 
the subject thoroly. 

(To be continued) 


some 
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with barbless hooks for 


small-mouth on the 


St. Croix (photo by courtesy of W. J. Jamison) 


Barbless vs. Manufacturers 
Edwin B. Kelley, Jr. 


Tils article is aimed directly at the man- 

ufacturer of artificial baits for all game 
fish, and it is hoped that it is direct and 
caustic enough to draw some adverse criti- 
cism. 

While it is a known fact that commercial- 
ism can only mix with sport to the extent 
of making an emulsion, which at best is only 
a fair mixture; at the same time the manu- 
facturer of articles used for sports has it in 
his power to help in a betterment and refine- 
ment of the sport for which his product is 
intended, and still do business. 

Taking the question of artificial baits for 
consideration, we find in this country, numer- 
out factories turning out hundreds of differ- 
ent types of baits for the taking of game 
fishes, among which are a lot of really 
lures; 


good 
a lot of poor ones, and an awful lot 
of very poor ones. Some are grotesque, some 
are comical, and some are built for no other 
purpose than to separate a gullible fraternity 
from their money, which aim is accomplished 
because of an urge in the American to try 
something new, and the writer wants to state 
that he is in this class, solidly in, and prob- 
ably to stay. Now, because of patent rights 
which prevent one from making for sale an 
article so protected, when an ambitious per- 
son gets it into his head to go into the busi- 
ness of making baits and other tackle, he 
finds that no matter what his ideas are con- 
cerning the merits of any type of lure in par- 
ticular he cannot preduce and market it. He 
must therefore add to the already over-crowd- 
ed family of lures, his interpretation of 
“something new.” And, here is the big kick 
on the chance to shop as offered by the 
chaotic assortments offered by sporting goods 
stores, and “talked up” by some artist in 
salesmanship, who in many cases has never 
fished in his life. 

They will all catch fish regardless of how 
much skill is used in presenting them to a 
game fish. He will smash the funny thing 
which is intruding on his domain; that is 
why he is a game fish. 

A very limited association with game fish 
will prove that he can be made to strike at 
almost anything that moves if it is only a 
very little smaller than himself. To make 
sure of him, whether he is to be used as 
food or left to dry up to be wasted, seems 
to be the only thing in mind with most man- 
ufacturers, and a large percentage of ang- 


lers, as proven by the gangs of barbed hooks 
that bristle all over so many plugs, and even 
when only one hook is used it is well barbed, 
which makes it almost impossible to return 
the undersized fish to the water with any cer- 
tainty of its living on to smash again at some 
other angler’s lure, or to produce more 
“smashers.” 

We have been offered a means of giving 
the game fishes a chance to give us more 
fishing. I mean the barbless hook. This in- 
vention is the turning point, and it is sure 
to become popular because of the ease with 
which it is removed from the fish, and be- 
cause of its long needle-like point it gives 
better penetration and more _ successful 
strikes. This being the case, is there any 
reason why the manufacturers of lures should 
not adopt its use, at least making it optional 
on their products, and help create at no loss 
to themselves a demand, thru putting it be- 
fore the fraternity? It is a matter of educa- 
tion in conservation. 

Let them throw lures at us by the hun- 
dreds! But give us a chance to use the 
barbless on them. 

What manufacturer has either love enough 
for the game or guts enough to put the 
“barbless” on his lures? 

















"ishing for bass with barbless flies 
(Photo by courtesy of W. J. Jamison) 





’Lunge 
O. W. Smith 


(This is the tenth article in a series of bri 
studies of our familiar fish. The last, ‘Gre 
Pike,” was published in our issue for Januar 
1925.) 

HE muskellunge stands in a class b 

himself as a game fish, that in spite o! 
the fact that he is closely related to the com 
mon great-pike, an international citizen. Th: 
great-pike is found in all quarters of th: 
slobe, but the “lunge is limited to a few 
waters in America. While given as common 
in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, the 
ambitious angler soon discovers that the word 
“common” does not mean commonly caught, 
whatever may be true of the supply of ’lunge. 
Of course, a few fish are taken from the Si 
Lawrence River, tho in diminishing numbers, 
while the fortunate angler will secure his 
coveted game from Lake Chautauqua if 
“lucky.” The same situation exists in North 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, where perhaps the 
best fishing has been enjoyed, the fisherman 
will get his fish “if lucky.” The fact of the 
matter is, the “lunge is nearing extinction and 
unless strenuous efforts be put forth this lord 
high pike will journey into the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds along with the pigeon, bison, 
elk, and all the other creatures of the open 
hounded to death by the White Race. The 
“superior race,” foresooth! 

Unfortunately the muskellunge does not 
lend itself to artificial propagation, in this 
being very like the black bass. Insofar as | 
know the only successful ‘lunge station now 
in operation is that at Chautauqua, New 
York, where I am informed considerable is 
accomplished, tho the supply of fish is not as 
large as it was a few years ago. Wisconsin 
has awakened to the gravity of the situation, 
and has passed various laws seeking to pro- 
tect and preserve this great game fish. First 
limiting the size of legal fish was tried, but 
wounded ‘lunge were returned to the water 
to die a lingering death. Lately the size 
limit has been removed and the angler is al- 
lowed one fish a day, the result being in 
many cases that the angler (?) retains the 
first fish caught and as soon as a larger is 
gaffed, the first is thrown overboard! All 
attempts at conservation of ‘lunge will prove 
a failure until you can write on the hearts 
of anglers and fishermen a real respect for 
law and imbue them with a spirit of fair 
play. All this talk of protection and con 
servation is futile until you get the anglers to 
see the need for it. I am a ‘lunge lover and 
this matter weighs heavily on my heart. W: 
need something other than statutes in muskel 
lunge states if we are to save this wonderfu! 
fish for posterity. 


HE ‘lunge is very like the great-pike in 

appearance and habits, indeed it is ex 
ceedingly difficult sometimes to differentiat: 
between the two, that.I say in spite of th 
fact that “ ’lunge-wise” individuals insist 
that they “know a ‘lunge at a glance.” Ther: 
are three forms of the fish, and the “wis: 
ones” will have it that nothing is a ‘lungs 
but the gray form, found in North Wiscon 
sin and Minnesota, all others being “jus 
pickerel.” Their sweeping statement over 
does the business, for it rules out the Chau 
taqua ‘lunge. I well remember when “Amer 
ican Food and Game Fishes” appeared, som: 
one wrote an article for a sporting magazine 
insisting that insofar as the ‘lunge articl: 
was concerned the work was “all wrong. 
That “true” muskellunge were found onl; 
in the waters of North Wisconsin emptyin; 
into the Wisconsin River. I was asked a 
the time to revly to the article but I refused 
Long ago I learned there were two matter 
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irding which it is the height of folly to 
ie—religion and ichthyology. 

\hether or not there are three ‘lunge is 

clear. “American Food and Game 
ies” gives three, differentiating between 
Ohio fish and that of the Great Lakes, 
ile the distinctive gray lunge of North 
sconsin and Minnesota is placed by it- 
with the scientific name Esox immacu- 
is. The Chautauqua and Ohio fish, by 
way, has Esox ohiensis for a handle, while 
Great Lakes dweller is known as Esox 
squinongy. The authors of the work be- 
wing the names insists that the Ohio and 
‘reat Lakes fish is distinctive and does not 
terbreed, tho they admit that the gray 
inge of Minnesota and Wisconsin has not 
en “worked out. 

Upon the other hand, Dr. Henshall throws 
loubt upon the assertion that there are three 
orms of the fish, saying: 

he coloration and markings vary so much that 

1 varieties have been needlessly established, 
the variations are found in every locality, and 
not seem to depend upon habit or environment. 

I have examined and compared specimens 
the St. Lawrence and Indian Rivers, New 
( Lake Erie, the Wisconsin lakes, Lake 
Pepin, Chautauqua and Conneaut Lakes, Scioto, 

{ Mahoning Rivers, in Ohio and _ have seen 
reserved heads of large ones from Ohio, Ken- 

y and Tennessee, and found that they all 
f well in the number of branchiostegals, 
juamation of cheeks and opercles, in dentition, 
ns, and in measurements, that they must all be 
nsidered as one species. (‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch, 

1 Other Game Fishes of America,’”’ page 128.) 








ee so 


WHEN doctors disagree, what can you ex- 
pect of anglers and guides? So we 
will leave that question in abeyance, paras 
phrasing Shakespeare’s well remembered re- 
mark regarding the rose, a “lunge by any oth- 
er name would fight as doughtily. While the 
color and markings vary greatly, probably 
the result of environment, generally the usual 
background is dark gray, greenish or some- 
times brownish, always deeper on the back, 
lighter on the sides, belly 
or at least whitish. 
Young specimens show black 
spottings on the upper half 
of the bodies, which change 
their shape or coalesce with 
age. Sometimes we find ma- 
ture fish with dark vertical 
bars, hence the name “tiger 
musky,” locally. Again the 
spottings seem to disappear 
and we have fish a uniform 
gray. So much for colora- 
tion. In all these “forms” 
there is no structural differ- 
ce, the fish are alike save 
coloration, and the an- 
vler may take all from the 
sume water. The reader can 
eadily understand why Dr. 
lenshall takes the position 
does. There is this struc- 
ural difference, however, be- 
een pickerel, great pike 
d *lunge, which is con- 
nt: the cheek and gill- 
ver is only half covered 
th scales, the lower halves 
ing devoid of armor. The 
eat pike, as the reader will 
nember, has the cheek 
lly scaled, while only the 
per half of the gill-cover 
percle) is so provided. 
e true pickerel has both 
eek and opercle scaled. 
ir in mind, then, the 
nge always shows cheek 
1 opercle scaled above 
ly. Never mind color in 
ntification. 
The name “muskellunge” 
spelled in a great variety 


white 


No, no. 

















And weighed just eighteen pounds 











Spawning a muskellunge. 


is pure Indian; muskallunge, muscalonge, 
muscallonge, muskellunge, musquellunge, 
masquiningy, maskinongy, moscononge, etc., 
a complete list of variations being impossible. 
Whether or not the name is Indian will prob- 
ably never be determined. Some claim it is 
from the French, “nasque” and “allonge,” 
meaning “long-face.” Others are equally 
positive it is Indian—Ojibwa—‘“mash,” strong 
and “kinoje,” pike—‘strong-pike.” “Mash” 
is also said to mean spotted or deformed, 
and we have, as in the statutes of Canada, 
“maskinonge,” spotted pike. But however 
you spell the name, whatever it may mean, 
whatever its derivation, the “lunge is surely 
a great game fish. 

While undoubtedly in the day that was, the 


The First Muskellunge 


My pal and I we angled and we fished with might and main 

For muskellunge. We sought them thru sunshine, high wind and rain. 
We rowed and paddled, waded, walked; we still-fished and we trolled, 
And many a musky-long we stalked with a view to have 


A musky is no piker if he is the king of pikes; 
Before our eyes he snubbed our baits in a way no angler likes. 
Then one fine evening late in June 
We, in our scow with paddle-board, had luck fall to our lines. 


It was my turn at casting and my partner had the “oar ;” 
My plug sailed out most grandly as a thousand times before 
And skittered near a sunken log, a musky-looking place. 

So here is where the story starts, true record of the case. 


He took my bait so daintily, I thought it was a perch 

A timorous tap—but I was wise and gave my rod a lurch. 
Then up from out the lake he came, for grander sight don’t seek! 
And straight for our old rotten boat he made a foamy streak. 


My poor bamboo cracked audibly; I grabbed it ’bove the grip. [ 
I heard it creak and saw it falter at that rushing rip. | 
His main objective was, you know, to dart beneath the boat, 
But with my frantic guiding he, his nose our boat did smote. } 
| 
{ 


Both glad and sorry, too, we were that this thing came about, 
For there he floated still and limp with nary flip nor flout. 

We “gaffed” with our rustic hook made from a small birch limb, 
And watched him quickly come to life then put him back to swim. 


{ 

| 

We put him on a string, a cord—almost a rope; 

And as we paddled ’cross the lake we saw him start to grope 

For freedom of his shadow depths, his cool and dark domain, 

Where life to him meant litile more than gastronomic gain. } 
{ 


” a * * co 


I’ve always been quite keen to note that tellers of fish tales 

Do nearly always state whereat the big ones “tipped the scales.” 

Our musky was no monster, tho a demon for his size, } 

no more—a mighty goodly prize. 
A. E. JENKs. | 





ways—noncononge, which | 





to hold. 


red sun behind the pines— 









(Photo by courtesy of Conservation Commission of New York.) 


fish grew to a great size, there being fairly 
well authenticated records of specimens 
weighing upwards of 50 pounds, Dr. Hen- 
shall tells of one speared in Lake Erie that 
weighed 80 pounds. Be that as it may, today 
a fish of 40 pounds is indeed large, and the 
fortunate angler who captures such a 
can well congratulate himself. Anything 
above 20 pounds can be considered large. 
All of which goes to prove our contention in 
the beginning that if we are to preserve this 
nixe peculiar to North America we must get 
busy at once. 


one 


IKE all pikes the ‘lunge is solitary in its 
4 habits, moody and uncertain, possessed 
of an evil temper. The only time it is not in- 

ordinately shy is during the 
early spring, when, like all 
members of the family, it re- 
pairs to marshes and _ shal- 
lows for the purpose of pro- 
creation. Great battles are 
staged between males at this 
time, and the 
privileged to observe the duel 
{ will never forget its sangui- 
(| nariness. Spawning period 
over, the fish repair to their 
haunts, where they lie in 
wait for food, anything from 
a young muskrat or duck 
down to a frog being accept- 


nature-lover 


able. When hot weather 
} comes on, “dog days” ar- 


rive, the fish refuses to feed 
+; quite largely, retiring to 
}} deeper waters. Hence has 
'} arisen the belief in the “sore 
teeth” period, for which I 
‘(| can find no foundation in 
| fact, that in spite of many 
{ letters to the contrary. With 
the chill of autumn appetite 
returns and the fish is there 
} when it comes to angling. 
i} As the reader will already 
; have gathered, early spring, 
} as soon as the law is off, and 
late fall constitute the best 
periods for ‘lunge fishing, 
with a strong preference for 
| the latter. I have had great 
} sport along in October and 
} even November, the chill of 
the air seemingly adding 
zest and sportiveness to the 
great fish. Like great pike, 
the ‘lunge prefers a windy 
} day with white-caps rolling, 








|} the water yeasty. A still, 
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classy surface seems fearsome to him as a 
rule. Of course, in midsummer the hours 
preceding a thunder storm may prove remu- 
nerative. As already intimated, the ‘lunge is 
moody; may not say for sure what a 
given specimen will do, or when he will do it. 

Perhaps more fish are taken trolling with 
a spoon than by any other method, tho cast- 
ing is much resorfed to. Because of the ex- 
ceeding shyness of the fish, where the water 
to troll with a large spoon 100 or 
more feet behind a slowly moving boat is apt 
to result favorably. Whenever I can do so I 


one 


illows, 


let the spoon back as far as possible, even 
up to 150 feet. Of course, one must beware 
of weeds and snags, just the same, I will 
run almost any risk for the sake of con- 
necting up with a good ‘lunge. I employ a 
regulation short casting rod, and large size 


quadruple multiplying reel, of the level-wind- 
ing type. I also use a rather heavy line, 
that will prove strong enough to hold any- 
thing, rather than part if I hook a log or lily 
root. I a No. 7 or 8 fluted spoon, with 
wire gimp pots ot of course. Remember 
the gimp in all ‘lunge fishing, for the game 
is liable to “strike over” when it “bites.” 
You will note I said to troll from a “slow- 
moving boat,” for I have found the slow 
troll more efficacious than the rapidly moving 
one. There are times when to add a frog or 
minnow to the hook will prove attractive. 


one 


use 


N CASTING for this fish any of the rec- 
ognized artificial plugs can be employed. 
I can see no reason for the many-hooked lure 
sometimes recommended for the sport, a sin- 


gle strong hook will hold as well. The lure 
must not be too heavy and large for easy 


casting. Throw from open water into weed- 
beds and lurking places, being ready to lead 
your hooked fish out into the open to fight. 
Do not cast overly much. Better a cast now 
and then, stealing quietly along in a boat, 
than slam-banging continuously. A boatman 
is a necessity. Cast not often, but well and 
judgmatically. Don’t throw anywhere, throw 
where the “lunge hangs out. Casting live 
bait is sometimes effective, tho the large 
minnow attractive to the fish is hard to throw 


and wracking to the rod. 
Still-fishing, on a windy day, employing 


8-inch suckers, is great and rewardful sport. 
I would not change the tackle recommended 
save that I would use a good strong single 
hook. Neglect not the wire trace or gimp! 
For this fishing a lead or sinker will be nee- 


essary, one heavy enough to keep the bait 
down where the ‘lunges are. Of course, the 
boat must be anchored off weed-beds, in 


hang-outs of the fish, that goes without say- 








A beautiful specimen of muskellunge, weight 20 
pounds 


be attached, the action of the unquiet waves 
keeping the bait in motion. I prefer to hold 
my rod as a rule, keeping the bait active by 
dipping and raising the tip. Hook the min- 
now thru the lips, or thru the head; seldom 
is it necessary to thrust the point into the 
mouth, out thru the gill, and back thru the 
body, for the ‘lunge is not given to short- 
biting. 

Play your fish, once he is hooked, until ex- 
hausted, then play him some more; for a 
‘lunge is never conquered until he is, and no 
one may be sure when he is absolutely over- 
come. Often the fish will find some reserve 
strength somewhere within his long, gray 
body just as the gaff approaches, and, with a 
final plunge, escape. I know of which 
write. A .32 revolver is a very handy ad- 
junct to the gaff, using it before the hook. 
So hard does the larger fish strike that it is 
almost impossible to release them without 
injuring. I don’t know but that the single 
‘lunge a day is a good law, providing it can 
be written on the hearts of anglers. A stat- 
ute is on the book, a law is on the hearts. 





ing. I seldom use a float because it inter- 

feres with the action of the line somewhat, The ‘lunge is a great fish, but if we are to 
but if the angler is inclined to laze, one can have him tomorrow, we must ’wake up now. 
#--- — Hi 


Vie ole 











OVERDOING 


This remarkable picture of trout was sent 


with his partner, 
too large a catch for even two rods? Of course, 
why should we to big ones? Just the same, 
day.—O. W. S. 


A GOOD gh 
to us by Dr. Chas. C 
have every reason to be proud of their skill “with a fly; 


three 


Urie, Greeley, Colo., who, together 
just the same, is it not 
no one would object to fifteen small trout, then 


fish like these would satisfy me for one 
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Letter No. 1031—Snapping Turtles 

Editor Angling Department :—Is the snappi: 
turtle considered “vermin”? The reason I ask 
that a friend and I shot a large one (about tw 
feet across the back) one day and upon splitti: 
it open we found it contained the leg of a goos 
and a whole duck egg besides other things v 
couldn’t recognize. A farmer living on the lak 
shore a short distance from where we shot tl 
turtle had a goose come home the day before w 
shot the turtle, with one leg missing so we ha 
a strong impression that there was “somethin: 
rotten in Denmark.” I’ve heard lots of other a 
cusations against these large turtles, so I kil 
them every time I can. Am I right or wrong 1 
doing this?—QO. P., Minn. 

Answer.—The snapping turtle is not exactly 
pest, that is, unless unusually numerous, then the 
market fisherman should have their attentio: 
called to the matter, for always there is a goo: 
market in our cities for turtles. Did you make 
soup of the one you killed? If not you passe 
up something mighty good. They are an enem 
to fish when overly abundant but ordinarily mar- 
ket fishermen keep ’em down. I can remember 
fishing for perch one hot July day and aft 
much time and sweat had been expended, s 
cured a dozen fish. Lay down in the shade fo 
a snooze before starting on the long walk hom: 
Was awakened from my slumbers by the sound 
of a splashing in the water. A company of snaj 
pers were feeding on my string of fish whic! 
hung in the water and all there was left was th: 
twelve heads in a row.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1032—More on Carp Fishing 

Editor Angling Department:—In the July is 
sue, Letter No. 980, regarding carp fishing, in 
duces me to give a bit of information upon the 
subject. I know there is more fun poked at the 
carp than any other fresh-water fish, just the 
same, while he is cautious and slow biting, he is 
a real fish, hard to catch and active when hooked 
He does not grab the bait and run as do most 
game fish, but sucks it well into his mouth, ly- 
ing quietly the while. Don’t strike until sure the 
bait is well in the mouth, a little experience will 
teach you. For real sport take a fly rod and 
good line with 6 feet gut attached, a No. 4 Sprout 
hook at the end, with a No. 10 from 1 to 2 feet 
above. This is necessary because the old sewer 
inspector does not like to have a string tied to his 
bait. He is just as suspicious as a trout or bass 
In midsummer he is a ‘‘vegetarian” and can | 
taken on diced potatoes, green corn, dough-balls 
or wheat chewed to a paste. Chicken liver I fir 
is the best bait, as it can be prepared ahea 
When planning on a carp trip, buy some chick« 
liver two days before you set out and toughe: 
it by sugaring well. Can be kept for future us 
by placing in a jar and sprinkling with powder 
alum. Roll in sugar the day before you plan t 
use. Always see that your hook is well cov 
_ a bit of steel showing will frighten the fis! 
The carp will be found worth while of a “gan 
fish” if taken on light tackle -—O. C. , Mo. 


Letter No. 108383—Hickory Caster Again 


Editor Angling Department:—I have a hic! 
ory casting rod, 5 feet 3 inches long, which set 
under strain. What is wrong? Should it do this 
or is it a fault in curing?—E. R. L., Pa. 

Answer.—I doubt very much if such a rod < 
you have will ever fail to set to a greater or les 
extent. Hickory does set. I think it is Wel 
who says that if the wood is seasoned unde 
water for some months, the tendency is overcon 
to a great degree. As to that I can not spea 
with authority. There is one hickory casting ro 
on the market—4% feet long, which does nc 
set to any appreciable extent, at least the one 
possess has not. Hickory is not a good wood fc 
amateur workmanship. Better get glued strip 
of split-bamboo, then you will be perfectly sate 

-O. W 





Letter No. 1034—The Carp and Buffalo 


Editor Angling Department:—We caught 
fish here recently, blue in color, which son 
thought a carp, while others called it a buffal 
Will you please help out? Scales enclosed. Als 
will the carp cross with the buffalo, and mig! 
this specimen possibly be a hybrid?—O. O., Wi 

Answer.—I have taken the scales from t! 
two fish, together with my notes, and gone ot 
the matter somewhat carefully : as a result I 
prepared to hazard an opinion that the fish is 
buffalo, the black buffalo, (Ictiobus urus), som« 
times called mongrel buffalo. Not overly con 
mon in the north; more of a river than a la! 
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JOE WELSH 
earing a smile like a wrinkle in a saddle blan- 
and displaying a nice catch of rainbow trout 
caught in Little Bear Lake, California 





numerous in the southern states, where it 

metimes reaches a weight of 35 pounds. There 
e three buffaloes: the common, brownish in 
lor; the small-mouthed, pale, almost silvery in 
lor, fins scarcely dusky; and the fish you took. 
’f carps there are three species in the United 


states, according to Hessel (1891), tho there 
iy be some doubt in the matter. This scientist 
ives (1) scale carp, (2) mirror carp, and (3) 


I will not bother with his scien- 
The first has regular, concentrically 
ranged scales, which is the original stock im- 


ither carp. 


Outdoor [ils 


tirely devoid of 
peculiarly velvety 
they interbreed. 

those without 


scales, the skin possessing a 
feel. Those are the three and 
The more highly bred fish are 
scales, and in this country, run- 
ning wild, the fish seems to be reverting to the 
original type, or fully scaled fish. The carp 
inter-breeds with gold ‘fish at the least opportun- 
ity, producing an interesting hybrid. I can find 
no incident of inter-breeding with suckers either 
in nature or artificially. big ae the above may 
be of some satisfaction.—O. W. 


Letter No. 1035—Directions for Making Body of 
Blue Upright 


Editor Angling Department :—I have just re- 
ceived my April number of Outdoor Life, and in 
“Anglers’ Fireside letter No. 963, I note your 


correspondent—W. L. B. of California—desires 
information regarding tying body of the artificial 


Blue Upright. This puzzled me once so I hope 
my knowledge will prove useful to him and oth- 
ers. The body is formed of the thin flat quill left 
when the fuzz is removed from the strands of 
the peacock tail feathers, with which we are all 
familiar, as forming the green fuzzy bodies of 
such flies as the Royal Coachman, Brown 
Hackle, and others. When this fuzz is removed 
the quill is found to be flat and very thin and 


flexible, being darker on one edge than the oth- 
er and this when wound ’round the hook in dress- 
ing the fly, produces the most lifelike of any body 
which I have seen, and when dyed forms a body 
which does not change color when wet, which is 
a great advantage over wool and silk, which be- 
come darker in tone when wet. I am an ardent 
angler and fly tyer, and a constant reader of this 
most excellent magazine, so I hope that you will 
find time to publish this communication as being 
of use to some of our angling friends.—D. G. P., 
Alaska. 


Answer.—This only goes to prove what a real 


family we Nagy Lifers are, e’en tho wide 
flung. Alaska, Califormia, Wisconsin, all in one 
letter. Well, the call of ‘the Open makes us all 


brothers as does no other relation. The free- 
masonry of the out-o’doors is the only fraternity 
worth while —O. W. S 

















87 gar, unlike 
gar, has very 
white, solid and palatable flesh, with a flavor like 
that of shrimp. Once in a blue moon we catch 
medium sized ones on our bass tackle and if well 
hooked they put up a fight equal to that of the 


The alligator 
common 


pounds. 
his long-billed cousin the 


weighed 


musky, jumping out of the water and testing 
tackle to the utmost, as well as the skill of the 
angler. The larger ones, such as shown in the 
picture, are dange rous. I would not think of bath- 
ing where one of that size was to be found.—A. 
D. T., Mexico. 


is a wicked 


Answer.—That alligator gar surely 





roved. The second fish is possessed of two or Letter No. 1036—A Big Alligator Gar looking customer. I can well imagine he would 
ree rows of unusually large scales, the rest of Editor Angling Department :—I enclose picture put up a good fight on regulation salt water 
e body being bare. The last is almost or en- of an alligator gar which was 6% feet long and tackle. I’d not want him ona bass rod.—O. W.S 
= POO = _— 
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SAILFISH AND KING MACKEREL 
To the right is Mrs. W. E. Landes with an 80-pound sailfish, which 
caught near Long Key, Fla. The picture is remarkable from the fact 


t it is the largest sailfish ever 


8-ounce reel and a 7-thread line. It required 


s. Landes to bring a gaff this 8-foot-l-inch fish. 
picturesque 
otherwise he might dash out his brains 
The flesh of this fish is edible, 
from the local markets at around a half dollar per pound, 
mmercial fishermen will go miles out of their way to avoid this species, 


‘+ to 70 miles per hour and his wonderfully 
uide and steady him in the water, 
ainst some object. 
curable 
his long, sharp sword, with the speed behind 
ru mosquito bar. 
caught off Breakers Pier at Palm Beach. 


' ounces and was caught on a 15-thread cuttyhunk line by Mrs. 
am told that the past week over 75,000 pounds of these beautiful, 
ne’ fish (mackerel) were caught near Riveria, just north of Palm Beach, 
extermination seems in sight. 
limit. 
re are no sportsmen among our lawgivers or they certainly would stop 
Recently I was casting for whiting in the Atlantic surf, when 


d shipped to New York. Their complete 


ch state has jurisdiction within the 3-mile 


s slaughter. ; 
saw what appeared to be a low island—the 
esently I saw that the “island’’ was moving; 


ating mass of mullet—billions of them—so close together they 
yards from shore. 
for three large gas trucks rushed down to the beach 
gas boats with a mile of seines and nets. 


im, but drifting south, not over 75 


i also seen them, 
n came four big 


caught by a woman on such light tackle— 


The picture to the left is of the largest king mackered 


rollers breaking over it. 
then I saw that it was a 
could not 









more than two hours for 
The sailfish can swim 
sail is used to 


smoked sailfish being 
but 
it, rips a net like a shot 
It weighs 21 pounds and 
Slater. 
“tooth- 





It seems strange that 


But other eyes 

















The boats quickly surrounded the school, 
loaded—possibly three tons to the truck—and with the ice they mac de a car 
Florida is the only state in the United States that 


hemming them in to shore with their nets and 


loes 


amount of your catch; Florida allows non residents to 


adually landing "he whole school on the beach. The three trucks were al 
| Yet this was done out of season for commercial fishing, when the fis: were spawning. 

charge non-resident license money to fish; Florida is the only state that sets no limit on the 

ot ducks on Okeechober. Yet we, the unthankful tourists, take advantaze of all these privileges —F. P. Rowe. 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Autotouring Objectives 


PENNSYLVANIA 

NATIONAL PARK 
Gettysburg National Military Park—Lo- 
cated in Adams County. The history of this 
famous battlefield is pretty well known. It 
was here that the chief battle of the Civil 
War was staged, July 1 to 3, 1863. The 
20,000 men in the Confer- 
erate army and 23,000 in the Federal army. 


casualties were 

















Ole Bull public camp ground in Potter County, 


’ennsylvania 


Monuments mark all the important points of 
interest and the area of the battle grounds 
southwest of the city cover about 25 square 
miles. The park is under the control of a 
commission appointed by the Secretary of 
War and the Gettysburg Battle Field Memo- 
rial Association has marked this battle field 
in such a way that it is said to be better 
marked topographically and artistically than 
any other in the world. At the dedication of 
this national cemetery in November, 1863, 
Lincoln made his most famous speech. For 
more specific information about the park se- 
cure a copy of the booklet on “National Mili- 
tary Parks” at the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington. The camp sites in Adams 
County are as follows: Route No. 43 at W. 
Boro line of Gettysburg, General Lee’s Head- 
quarters; route No. 298, 7 miles south of 
Gettysburg; route No. 123, 3 miles north of 
Gettysburg; route No. 123, Twin Bridges. 
5 miles north of Gettysburg; route No. 123, 
21 miles north of Gettysburg. 
Strate Forest Parks 

Valley Forge Park—This area was occu- 
pied by the Continental Army in 1777-78. 
The park is located in Montgomery County 
and contains about 1,500 acres, 22 miles 
north of Chester. The best route is the cir- 
cuit trip from Philadelphia (21.5 miles to 
Valley Forge) via Lancaster Pike to Devon 
thru Overbrook, Ardmore, Bryn Mawr to 
Wayne and returning via Port Kennedy, Jef- 


C. P. Fordyce 


Norristown and thru Fairmount 
Macadam roads all the way. 


fersonville, 
Park. 

Wyoming Valley Memorial Park.—In West 
Pittson and Exeter boroughs in Luzerne 
County; go to Wilkes-Barre via General Sul- 
livan, Keystone Trails and northeast 5 miles 
to Pittson; area 

Paoli Parade Ground.—Twenty-two acres 
situated in Malvern borough in Chester 
County; site of the Paoli Massacre of Sep- 
tember 20, 1777; 21 miles west of Philadel- 
phia on the Lincoln Highway. 

Snyder-Middlesworth State Park.—Near 
Troxelville in Snyder County; via William 
Penn Highway; 500 acres. 

Presque Isle Park.—This is a peninsula 
containing an area of about 2.000 acres lying 
to the northward of, and enclosing, the Bay 
of Presque Isle and the Harbor of Erie in 
Erie County. Tourists Camp at Erie, site 
where Commodore Perry’s fleet was con- 
structed and equipped prior to the naval 
battle of Lake Erie; on Yellowstone Trail. 

Fort Washington Park.—One hundred acres 
in Montgomery County; via Tuxedo Trail; 
the parkway extends from Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, along Wissahickon Creek. 

Washington Crossing.—Created to perpet- 
uate and preserve the site upon which the 
Continental Army was assembled and from 
which it crossed the Delaware River on the 
night preceding the Battle of Trenton, De- 
cember 2, 1776. On the Delaware River in 
Bucks County; via Trenton on Lincoln High- 
way; area 100 acres; camping grounds on 


115 acres. 


Route 326, “The Locusts” adjoining Wash- 
ington Crossing Park. There are also camp- 
ing sites south of Perkasie and between Pi- 
perville and Ottsville, on Route No. 156. 

Camp Curtin Park.—This park consists of 
a plot of ground % acre at the corner of 
Sixth and Woodbine Streets in Harrisburg. 
On the William Penn Highway and Washing- 
ton-Harrisburg Route. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Forestry 
maintains and administers seven state forest 
parks for the use of tourists and picnickers. 
No fee is charged for their use. They are 
equipped with tables, benches, comfort sta- 
tions and supplied with pure water. These 
parks are a part of the state forests and the 
same rules obtain for them as do for the 
state forests. The names and locations of the 
state forest parks follow: 

Caledonia—Situated along the Lincoln 
Highway about 10 miles west of Chambers- 
burg in Franklin County. It contains about 
20 acres. Here Thaddeus Stevens, the fa- 
mous abolitionist and statesman and father 
of the public school system of Pennsylvania, 
operated the old “Caledonia” Iron Furnace 
for which the park is named. 

Mont Alto.—Located near the town of 
Mont Alto in the Mont Alto forest, about 7 
miles south of the Lincoln Highway in 
Franklin County. It comprises about 20 
acres. A short distance from it is located 
the state forest academy. In this park is 


given each summer an extension course in 
forestry and nature study. 

Child’s—Situated in the Delaware State 
Forest in Delaware township, Pike County. 
It may be reached by leaving the State High- 














Caledonia National Forest Park along 


Lincoln Highway 
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Ready with your Kodak 


There’s a real thrill to the picture that 
breaks on the scene without warning. Out 
comes your Kodak; quickly and easily you 
bring it into play and—the picture that found 
you prepared, soon finds a place in your album. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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Readers desiring a 


transcontinental map may obtain same by enclosing a 2-cent stamp to Outdoor Life. 
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(Copyrighted by Clason Map Co.) 
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and outdoorsman will be given a map covering one of the 





he ninth in a series now appearing in Outdoor Life. 
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The map on this page is t 
tourist, 


month the 


states or principal highways, each well worth saving for future use. 
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i:v Route 167 between Stroudsburg and Mil- 
d at Dingman’s Ferry. It comprises 53 
res and was deeded to the Commonwealth 


George W. Childs, for many years editor | 


d publisher of the Philadelphia Public Led- 


Hairy John’s—Situated in Union County 
etween Lewisburg and Bellefonte along 
~tate Highway Route 27. It contains 4 acres 

d was named for Hairy John Voneida, an 


ccentric hunter and hermit, who spent many | 


ears of his life at this place. 

James Buchanan.—Situated in the western 
vart of Franklin County within the Buchanan 
State Forest District. It comprises 16% 
cres and was named in honor of James 
Buchanan, the fifteenth president of the 
(Inited States, who was born and spent his 
early life at this historic spot. 

Leonard Harrison—Situated in Tioga 
(‘ounty about 7 miles from Wellsboro. It 
omprises 128 acres and was donated to the 
state for recreational purposes by Leonard 
Harrison of Wellsboro. The gorge about 
which this state forest park is located is con- 
sidered one of the wildest and grandest in 
the state. 

Valhalla.—Located in the Susquehannock 
State Forest, about 442 miles from Oleona in 
Potter County. It comprises 5 acres and 
was the site of one of the projected towns of 
Ole Bull, the famous Norwegian violinist. 
The name Valgalla is an imposing one, being 
that of the abode of the gods in Norwegian 
mythology. 

State MONUMENTS 


Detweiler Run.—Along Detweiler Run; 
Huntington County; 50 acres. 

Martin’s Hill—Foot of Martin’s Hill; Bed- 
ford County; 30 acres. 

Joyce Kilmer.—Slope and summit of Pad- 
dy Mountain, Union County; 500 acres. 

Ole Bull—Stewardson Township, Potter 
(ounty; 50 acres. 

Vount Rainsares—Clinton County 
icres. 

Alan Seeger—Near Stone Creek, Hunt- 
ington County; 150 acres. 


a 


Mount Logan.—Wayne Township, Clinton | 


(county; 47 acres. 
UcConnell Narrows——White Mountain, 
Hartley Township, Union County; 250 acres. 
Bear Meadows.—Seven Mountains, Center 
(ounty; 350 acres. 


SpecIAL Scenic AREAS 


Cherry Springs Drive-—Six and one-half | 
\iles over Lookout Mountain near Keating 


Summit, Potter County. 


Coxe’s Valley View.—Three hundred acres | 


‘f white pine and hemlock lying on the north 
‘lope of Spruce Mountain in Coxe’s Valley, 
\liflin County. 


Tourists interested in Pennsylvania may se- | 


ure valuable help from the booklet on 


‘Tourists Camps in Pennsylvania” procurable | 


rom the Department of Highways, Harris- 


urg and “In Penn’s Woods” from the Penn- 


vlvania Department of Forestry, Harrisburg. 
ON THE Lincotn HigHway IN PENNSYLVANIA 

For approximately 400 miles across Penn- 
-ylvania from the Delaware River to the Ohio 
ne, and thru the Allegheny Mountains, the 
Lincoln Highway is smooth, wide macadam 
ind leads thru a country of the utmost scenic 
eauty. This highway carries the tourist close 
'y Valley Forge, where Washington and his 


roops spent their memorable winter of hard- | 


-hip. A stop at Gettysburg gives time for 


‘he inspection of the battle fields of the great | 


struggle of the Civil War and if it is so de- | 


-ired the trip to Washington can be made | 


rom this point in half a day’s time. 

That section of the Lincoln Highway from 
Paoli to Lancaster is frequently referred to 
is the “Lancaster Pike.” This was the first 
urnpike road in America, succeeding the old 
Lancaster road which in turn succeeded the 
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FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


Show Surprising Power 
iif Per Ounce of Weight 


| | : W. E. KIDDER of Kalamazoo, Mich., who has a national reputation as a 
| 











sportsman and a skilled angler, and who has not only built many rods 
himself but has as a dealer handled thousands of all makes, writes: 


1 

| 
| “About a year ago I purchased a few rods from you for my customers, and among 
| them was a rod that weighed a trifle less than 5% ounces. This rod I saved for 
| { my personal use, and I am enclosing photographs showing it in action on the 


| Black or Spring salmon in New Brunswick. 
sf _ 
“Approximately 25 Grilse and Salmon, weighing from 
8 to more than 15 to 16 pounds apiece, were taken on — 
' | this rod with No.8 or 10 ordinary trout fly, with only 

14 one fish lost. 












i “One photograph shows a fish weighing 12 to 14 
| pounds being landed, and clearly defines the beauti- 
ful action of this rod. I just can’t say enough for 
the wonderful stability, balance and action that 
appears in this piece of your workmanship. At the 
completion of the 12 days of fishing this rod was 
| as straight and true as the day I got it, altho 
| there were many times during this trip that the 
i rod was under great strain.”’ 








GRANGER RODS are proving wonder- 
‘ @ fully satisfactory to anglers everywhere. 
k You, too, will be proud to own a GRAN- 
> | GER. Fly and Bait Rods ranging in price 
| & | from $20 to $45—all with partitioned 


4 
Hit cloth bag and aluminum case. Our 1925 


| 








Catalog willinterest you. Send forit today. 


P| At right, W. E. KIDDER and four 33 to 38 


j inch Black Salmon (weighing about 15 pounds Rae a. 
each), caught by him with his 5’41-oz. GRANGER Fly Rod —_————— 


in New Brunswick streams. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. denver! cororsne 











an Your Trip NOW 


with the aid o 
Clason's 1 ee 









: Rig ethers re Vasont hedere 
F the exact route we want to vera 


BETTER MAPS — MORE FACTS 
ANYWHERE —ON ANY ROAD. 





Whenever YOU pian to take a trip YOU will find CLASON’S TOURING ATLAS the handiest, most 
complete, compact nation-wide road guide published to-day. 

In this Atlas YOU will find detailed maps of every state showing improved roads, posted high- & 
ways, through routes, main thoroughfares, state highways and markings. This Atlas also contains Ou 
descriptive state indexes giving population and distances between the principal cities and scenic ea 
attractions of each state. There are tables to give YOU through distances between all parts ro 








of the United States and a United States Map showing routes of all transcontinental COUPON 
trails. Just chuck full from cover to cover with information every tourist must know. —_ > 
IS COUPO! 

Why be bothered with a bundle of bulky inconvenient maps when all e wae peg : N 
the information YOU will need is condensed in this convenient Atlas, Se STAMPS OR CASH 
the handiest reference guide you ever used in your car. Educa- e WILL. BRING YOU 
tional to young and old alike. POSTPAID, CLASON’S 

Forty-eight pages, bound in an artistic flexible cover. Size e NEW TOURING ATLAS 
9x11 inches with detailed maps in colors of every state. r 4 NAME 
Price 50c postpaid, coin or stamps. ra 

Costs but a trifle more than the old style state map. * ADDRESS 

Never before have YOU been able to buy CITY....... STATE 
such a value for your money. 

. THE CLASON MAP COMPANY 
CHIZAGO DENVER 





TCAR OFF AND MAIL NOW- TODAY 431 So. Dearborn St. 1515 Tremont Place 
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America’s Biggest 
Rowboat Eneine 
Bargain e co 





Think of it! 
high grade, 


Only $85.00 for this standard, 
dependable outboard motor. 
That's value! That's saving such as you can 
only make at the World’s Largest Store! 
Fully $25.00 less than you would pay else- 
where for an engine of equal quality. 

Our Free Circular explains all about this 
wonderful bargain. Mail coupon today and 
we will send you complete details about the 
features that have made this motor an over- 
whelming favorite among hoat owners. Thou 
sands of satisfied users proclaim Motorgo the 
peer of them all! Our customers have proved 
that this sturdy little engine takes them there 
and gets them hack; that for everyday service 
year in, year out, the Motorgo positively cannot 
be excelled. 

The Motorgo is light, compact, easy to carry 
about, quick to attach or take down, Its mar- 
velous stamina is the result of 25 years’ expe 
rience in marine engine manufacturing The 
Motorgo contains all the features of construc- 
tion that make for easiest operation and highest 
efficiency. 

We guarantee every part of the Motorgo 
against defect. e guarantee you'll be 
fied and we guarantee to save you money, 
of all, we'll gladly ship it on trial! 

Get the before you buy, 
and mail the coupon below. 

4o™ 


satis- 
Best 
Just fill in 


tacts 


Shignsd on 
30 Days’ 
Trial. 


Other Motorgo Marine Mo- 
tors at sensational prices. 
Single, double and _four-cyl- 
inder, two and _ four-cycle 
motors, high grade, depend- 
able, for speed or work | 
Mail coupon below for prices. 
We can save you money and 
guarantee satistactory service. 


Send for Circular} 
Mai] Coupon Today, 


Oats. 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Send Marine Engine Circular. 


Dallas Seattle 


74074 


Name 


PURERL TOMUR ..<.5.o:s6:6ns0n 06055 cc Oe Ot yossesehe 


State 


ROT BUN IO sss sbs ec is.0. 00 55500 odessa seen sae 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store 


nearest you. 
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earlier Conestoga Road, which had its be- 
ginning in 1683. Every foot of this road is 
of the original road to Columbia. This sec- 
tion is very picturesque and becomes more 
mountainous as the motorist proceeds west- 
historic, calling to mind the travel of long 
ago when men and animals toiled laboriously 
westward across the Alleghenies as far as 
Pittsburg “on the Forks of the Ohio.” Over 
this road the march of the emigrants to the 
west began. 

The Lincoln Highway leaves the main line 


The drive across Bedford County is strik- 
ing and beautiful. The mountain drive is a 
series of blending ridges and the Lincoln 
Highway view in the county has been de- 
scribed by a celebrity as one of the most 
enchanting and romantic scenes of which he 
knew. In crossing the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania upon the Lincoln Highway numerous 
grades are encountered. Care should be tak- 
en to see that the brakes of the automobile 
are properly adjusted and in good working 
order. All motorists appreciate that there 














The entrance to Childs State Forest Park 


of the Pennsylvania railroad system at Lan- 
caster, following in a general way the route 
ward. The drive from Gettysburg to Cham- 
bersburg is one of particular charm. The 
highest point reached in crossing the moun- 
tains between these two Cities is 1,334 feet. 
Sut a short distance from Caledonia Park is 
the spot where Captain Cook, one of John 
Brown’s raiding party at Harpers Ferry, was 
captured. 

Within a mile of Fort Lowden to the east 
is the Fort Lowden Monument, located upon 
the site of the old fortress, which was built 
in 1756 as a protection for the settlers against 
the Indians. This was one of a series of forts 
of similar character built thruout Pennsy]l- 
vania and was the headquarters of General 
Forbes at the time of the starting of his ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquense in 1758. 














The middle falls in Childs Park. Waterfalls 
abound in this park, and there are many lakes 
in the region, which borders on the Delaware 
River. The well known resorts of the ‘Delaware 


Water Gap” are nearby 


is greater danger descending a grade than in 
ascending. In some instances it will be found 
advisable to turn off the ignition switch, and 
with the car in first or second gear, make the 
descent, allowing the compression of the mo- 
tor to retard the speed, rather than by exten- 
sive use of either the foot brake or emerg- 
ency brake, either of which may be burned 
out and cause trouble by too frequent use. 





The Commissary 
in Camp 
C. P. Fordyce 


THE unusual appetite created by the un- 

wonted exercise and exhilaration of the 
outdoor life makes preparation of good food 
one of the principal problems which the epi- 
cure, who leaves the flesh pots of civilization, 
must solve. Poorly chosen and improperly 
prepared food has ruined many a vacation 
trip. One can forego most any hardship in 
the day’s travel if he can but be invigorated 
by the right eatables. 

One mark of the good camp craftsman is 
his ability to cook, and the primitive culinary 
methods of the woodsman are easily ac- 
quired. So learn the art of outdoor cookery; 
otherwise you miss half the joy. Once you 
learn the principles your skill will keep you 
from being a slave of recipes. As a rule, 
one used to kitchen cookery meets disaster 
when he tries it in camp, until he learns to 
replace the conveniences of the home with 
the more or less makeshifts of outdoor living. 

Both the foods you take and the ways of 
preparing them vary markedly, depending 
upon where and how one travels and how far 
one is from the base of supplies. Thus 
the hiker carries the barest of essentials in 
their lightest form, and cooks from the basic 
food elements, while the permanent camper 
combines the better advantages of home con- 
ditions simplified for the woods with plenty 
of transportation to bring everything needed, 
including luxuries. The motor camper need 
not as a rule carry more than a day’s supply 
of food unless he travels in sparsely settled 
country far from a base of supplies, or an 
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»mergency ties the car up perhaps for days. 

The motor car supplies transportation ad- 
vantageous to toting most any type of food 
such as canned goods, and the fact that sev- 
ral supply points—stores and farms—are 
generally passed daily insures no lack of 
fresh stuff, as fruits, vegetables, eggs, bread, 
butter, meats and milk kept in the camp re- 
frigerator. Indeed, the motor camper can 
fare well. He is even spared the necessity 
f much cookery, depending on proficiency 
only with a can opener and warming pan. 
But we insist that a motor camping trip is 
a good place to learn how to cook from ele- 
mental food supplies, and append a number 
of tried and tested recipes. 

One experienced camper starts out with 
the following list, holding the canned stuff 
for emergency and replacing the fresh foods 
as he can: 

One loaf fresh bread, 1 pound butter, 14 peck 
potatoes, 1 dozen eggs in mailing carton, 1 
pound onions, 1 pound rice, 3 pounds flour, 2 
pounds cornmeal, 1 small can baking powder, 1 
small package 38-minute cereal, 1 pound sugar, 
1 pound steel cut coffee (or small tin instant), 
1 bar cold water soap, 500 matches, 1 small can 
spaghetti, 1 small can corn, 1 small can baked 
beans, 1 small can apricots, 1 small can soup, 6 
small cans evaporated cream, 1 pound raisins, 1 
pound steak, 2 pounds bacon, 1 pound ham, ™% 
pound dried beef, % pound salt, small can pepper. 

Pack the flour, sugar, cereal and cornmeal 
in paraffined muslin bags and other items in 
labeled tins with pry-up lids, or empty coffee 
tins. Ordinary merchandising at the corner 
grocery will suffice, but on wilderness trips 
with pack-horses or afoot we need to aug- 
ment our food list with the concentrated 
dried foods. Before every vacation time I 
have sent to me from outfitters a supply of 
dehydrated products. In use they require no 
preliminary soaking or special attention in 
preparing; just cook them in water the same 
as you would fresh stuff. 


AKE vegetables, for instance. For general 

utility in stews and soups those com- 
posed of dried vegetables of seven varieties 
weigh about one-tenth as much as the fresh 
undried kind, and they retain their necessary 
vitamine content; there is also for our choice 
powdered or dehydrated spinach, corn, car- 
onions, cabbage, potatoes and fruits. 
Then there is the whole egg in dried flake 
form in which the whites and yolks are 
beaten together before they are dried. This 
may be made into excellent omelets, scram- 
bled and in general cookery; one tablespoon- 
ful of the powder with two tablespoonfuls of 
water equals one egg. Whole milk powder 
contains all of the solids of the milk with 
only the water removed; for use four table- 
spoonfuls to a pint of water equals good, rich 
milk. Canned butter is put up for export 
ind is available for outdoor trips. You can 
prepare it at home by boiling the butter and 
removing the scum from the surface as it 
irises and packing it in tins with pry-up lids. 
Butter is the preferable cooking fat, due to 
its high nutritive value. 

The ration list for forest service men out- 
lines a ration for one man for three days and 
weighs 10°64 pounds. By using the kind of 
foods to which you simply add water and 
cook a few minutes the rations for one man 
for six days is only 14 pounds and it is a 
well-balanced, palatable, nourishing food 
supply. The writer used these foods for a 
month’s trip and found them all right. They 
ire pre-cooked and dried and retain all the 
flavor and nutrition that nature grew into 
fresh foods. The list for one person for six 
days is as follows: 

Corned. beef hash (corned beef and potatoes), 
2 boxes, 6 portions, 7% ounces. 

Chicken hash (chicken, milk and 
:oxes, 6 portions, 74 ounces. 


Roast beef hash (roast beef, 
potatoes), 2 boxes, 6 portions, 


rots, 


rice), 2 


green pepper and 
7% ounces. 


Vegetable soup (5 vegetables, meat stock and 
nacaroni), 


2 boxes, 6 portions, 2 4-5 ounces. 
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Who wants to drowse away stuffy nights indoors when 
the cozy warmth of your 


WOODS eiterioon ROBE 


is proof against ice, snow and cold? Relaxed in every muscle, toasty warm 
to the tips of your toes, you may sleep through winter’s fiercest blizzard on 
an open porch while you dream of blue skies, droning bees and June roses. 
Protected adequately against every emergency of cold and dampness, go out 
under the frosty winter stars and let the ozone put new color in your cheeks. 
Here are warmth, lightness, automatic ventilation and perfect dryness, every 
quality you need in a protective robe for camping trips, automobiling, canoe- 
ing or home use 


Woops Ropes have proved a boon to the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
Hudson Bay trappers and Arctic big-game hunters as well as United States 
and Canadian Government forest survey forces. Now let them point the 
way to winter health in outdoor life for you. 
Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to 
WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltp., Ottawa, CANapDaA 


Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Welland Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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a No Cnwisor Reiseolls Guy Ropes 
Set Up By One Person in 5 Minutes 


Here is the tent sensation of the year. A genuine STOLL PERFECTION TENT with the 
added new feature of NO CENTER POLE—no corner poles and no guy ropes. Yet it is light, 
stronger and more rigid than ever before, due to a new patented principle of arch construction. 
The arch is made of light pressed steel—jointed for folding and quick, rigid connections with 
an automatic tension take-up on each side which tightens the tent smoothly all around. The 
best and smoothest looking tent we have ever made. 


Biggest Tent Value Ever Offered 


Notice extra wide hips of this tent—standing room all around. Thoroly waterproofed and will 
not rub off on clothes. No odor. Mildew-proof. Sewed-in floor and screened windows keep out 
insects. Extra large windows, door and windbreak awning. Elimination of center pole appears 
to give one-third more room. Rolls into light, compact 
bundle. Be sure to see this tent before you buy. Four 
sizes to accommodate parties of 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 people. 
Write for Free Catalog 

Big new Stoll catalog gives details and prices, full line 
Stoll tents—also folding steel spring beds ‘guaranteed 
sagless)—waterproof mattresses—folding tables, chairs 
and stools—waterproof carry-all bags, luggage carriers, 

















etc. Write— 
( 2, THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
(oof ~-“——-=S 3272 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 
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De Luxe Auto Camps ond Trailers 
AUTO CAMP TRAILERS 


Lightest, most compact, most convenient and most 
comfortable auto camp trailer ever built. Opens or 
closes ten times quicker and easier than any other 
trailer on market. Ready for occupancy in less than 
one minute wherever you stop. Contains kitchen- 
ette, ice box, food compartment and two wide, 
comfortable beds with real springs. Electric lights. 
FORD AUTO CAMPER 
Built on same principle as auto camp trailer but fits 
over turtle back of Ford roadster or coupe. A complete 
self-contained camping unit for cooking, eating and 
sleeping. Does not interfere with fenders or any part 
f car. Mounted in few minutes and fastens securely. 
Weighs only 325 pounds. 


THE KAMPER KAR 








\ comfortable chair car for the trip. Sedan height when 
closed; full standing room when open, A kitchen, dining 
reom, sitting room and bed room when you reach 
camp. Opens and closes instantly. Fits on any Ford 
chassis. Also built to order in any size for other 
chasses. Completely equipped with two excellent beds 
with real springs, kitchenette stove, ice box, food com 
partment, wardrobe, electric light, etc. Weight same 


as Ford sedan body Cost only trifle more than trailer 


Write for Literature and Prices 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 
404 South Henry Street Bay City, Michigan 





Al.Toss Pork Rind Minnows 
Oriental Wiggler- -$1°° 
chiamy Wiggler- -$12° 


+. 75¢ 
ioqler 75 


e 
Bass. Musky or 
Pork Rind Strips ‘er 





















When Daylight ede | 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
*‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 

















For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep oui of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 

IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Gumbo soup (chicken gumbo, peppers, celery, 
rice, tomatoes and onions), 1 box, 3 portions, 
1 2-5 ounces. 

Puree of pea soup (split peas and milk), 1 
box, 3 portions, 2 2-5 ounces. 

Mashed potatoes with milk, 2 boxes, 6 por- 
tions, 71/4, ounces. 


Creamed carrots, 2 boxes, 6 portions, 7% 
ounces. 

Creamed codfish (shredded codfish, mashed 
potatoes and cream, 2 boxes, 4 portions, 7% 
ounces. 

Bacon, 1 pound; butter, 8 ounces; lard, 4 
ounces; dried milk, 1 pound; wheat flour, 4 


pounds; cornmeal, 1 pound; oatmeal, 10 ounces; 
prunes, 1 pound; raisins, 8 ounces; sugar, 1 
pound; chocolate almond bars, 1 pound; coffee, 
S ounces; tea, 1 ounce. 


CAMP COOKERY OVER THE OPEN FIRE 

O many the open fire is the ideal for 

camp life and there is now made a grill 
to properly husband the heat for frying, 
broiling, baking and toasting. This is sup- 
ported by upright steel posts on each side 
and with metal windshields on one end. 
The sides set up from the ground enough 
to let air in for combustion. Folding side 
rails on the inside of the stove provide sup- 
ports for the broiler. The fire is built in 
this roomy enclosure and the shield evenly 
spreads heat, even in a hard wind. The fin- 
est thing about this stove is the re- 
flecting baker which hooks on one 
side. It has the top hinged so that 
the pan within, which rests on a 
wide grate, can be turned as wanted. 
The ovens supplied with gas pressure 
stoves are excellent and baking is 
done satisfactorily in them. 

When frying steaks much blame 
is laid to the frying-pan, but if it is 
rightly used it is all right. In the 
first place, in frying steak it should 
be cut about an inch thick. Cut out 
and cube some of the fat and place 
these bits in a hot pan to fry out the 
grease, then throw on your steak and turn 
over and over every half minute with a pan- 
cake turner or broad-bladed knife, so the 
juices will be sealed in, continuing the proc- 
ess for about five minutes or until the meat 
inside is a uniform red. Just before serving 
pour a little water into the pan, cover and 
let it steam until the water is gone, and 
dredge with salt; turn once or twice to 
brown well, and serve. 

The grease is now well flavored with meat 
juice, and to make gravy add a tablespoonful 
of flour, mix it well with the grease and let 
it heat until well browned; add a cup of 
water and milk, “half and half,” stir until 
bubbles arise, add salt and pepper to taste, 
and serve. 

Roasting meat in the reflecting baker is 
really a baking process. Cut the meat in 
pieces 1 to 2 inches square and hold before 
a hot flame for a few minutes to coagulate 
the outside and retain the juices; place in 
the baking-pan and leave until done, cover- 
ing each piece occasionally with the juices 
by using a spoon. Or you can rub each piece 
in flour and put into a very hot pan of grease 
to sear the outside and then reduce the heat 
until done. Another way is to set the meat 
in the baker-pan which contains water and 
put bacon slices over it, and as juices collect 
in the pan in roasting pour them over meat 
to prevent drying. These drippings make ex- 
cellent gravy by mixing smooth with flour, 
adding milk and water; season and heat un- 
til bubbles arise. Bacon should be cut thin, 
the rind removed and the pieces fried over 
a light bed of coals until it begins to get 
clear or translucent. Before all the grease 
is fried out remove and make gravy as above 
noted. 

Fried potatoes are prepared by slicing into 
a frying-pan into which you have already 
sliced an onion, and should be fried in grease 
for fifteen minutes. When done add a table- 


spoonful of milk, cover well and keep over 


Food cooks quickly in one of these no matter what the 





a slow fire for two minutes, which will yield 
a creamy dish, well browned and delicious. 

For preparing dried beef, put a teaspoonful 
of butter, a tablespoonful of flour and a 
small jar of dried beef cut in small pieces 
into a frying-pan and heat. Stir until the: 
flour is browned, then add a cup of milk and 
water, “half and half,” and keep stirring un- 
til a smooth gravy results. 

Creamed salmon is prepared by rubbing a 
tablespoonful of flour and half a teaspoonful! 
of salt into a tablespoonful of butter melted 
in a frying-pan, then adding each % cup 
of milk and water, then adding salmon cut 
into small pieces and cooking until the sal 
mon is heated thru and the gravy bubbles. 

In cooking fish and fowl, remove the in- 
testines from the fish by a hole in the neck. 
from birds from a hole in the vent; wash the 
inside clean and season with pepper and salt, 
rubbing it in well. With birds, if convenient. 
fill with a stuffing made of toasted bread 
crumbs or crackers seasoned to taste. When 
the camp fire has burned down to embers 
rake it open, put in the fish as prepared and 
cover with coals and hot ashes. Within an 


hour’s time take it from its bed, peel off the 
skin from the clean flesh and you have a 





} 


altitude 


fish with all its original juices and flavors 
preserved in it. With birds wet the feathers 
before putting in the embers. This primitive 
method is mentioned because of its excel- 
lence; with the autocamper’s gas stove or 
baker common frying or roasting will be 
done. 

In order to keep trout a week or so, if 
you do not have an auto refrigerator, clean 
well, remove the heads and after washing 
thoroly dry with a cloth. Now prepare a 
syrup of sugar and water and cook it until 
it begins to candy. In this syrup dip the 
fish, one at a time, and put on a _ board 
until they are glazed. Pack in a box. When 
ready to use, soak over night in cold water; 
you will find them delicious. 


EVERAGES vary. Tea tabloids are fine 

for camp use. They are made of leaves 
pressed into tablet form and when added to 
a cup of sweetened boiling water the tablet 
melts and the leaves settle to the bottom of 
the cup and your drink is ready. Steel cut 
coffee is best for camp. Add a teaspoonful 
to each cup of cold water, bring it to a 
boil, set off, then pour in a half cup of cold 
water to settle the grounds. Instant coffee 
is quickly prepared by adding a half to one 
teaspoonful of the powder to a cup of boil- 
ing sweetened water. Cocoa or chocolate is 
made by creaming a teaspoonful of the pow- 
der for each cup desired, adding to a mix- 
ture of half water and half milk and bring- 
ing to a boil; sweeten and serve. 

Cookery in the mountains upsets the gen- 
erally accepted ideas of the culinary art. The 
difference is due to the fact that the higher 
we go the greater is the lowering of the at- 
mospheric pressure. Water boils at 10 de- 
grees less for each 600 feet elevation (the 
boiling temperature of water is thus used 
to guide in determining the elevation of a 
mountain). Water does not get hot enough 
on a mountain that is very high to boil eggs. 
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| heat takes longer to penetrate and the 
s of bread dough tend to escape before 
heat is high enough to harden it. The 
ne of gas prevents proper aeration of 
imen, hence the dough is apt to be tough; 

collapses and falls. To offset this the 
t must be applied quickly and evenly to 
culate the albumen. The raising agent 
king powder) must be added just as 
batter goes into the pans and oven. It 

1 good rule in high altitude to decrease 

butter and fat one-eighth and increase 
flour one-eighth. The best utensil in 
mountains is the aluminum high-pressure 

‘ker, for foods cooked in it under steam 
ressure are cooked at a much higher tem- 
perature than when cooked at ordinary alti- 
tudes and boiling temperatures. 

Biscuits: One cup flour, 1 tablespoonful 
fat, 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. This is 
nixed well and enough milk added to make 
a soft dough; roll or pat out % of an inch 
thick, cut with small baking powder can and 
hake until well browned; 20 minutes at most 
should suffice. 

Corn Bread: One cup flour, 1 cup corn 
meal, 1 teaspoonful salt, 3 tablespoonfuls 
sugar, 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 1% 
cups milk, 2 tablespoonfuls melted fat, 1 
eg. Mix the dry ingredients, add the fat 
ind milk to make a thick batter and bake 
n a greased pan 30 minutes. 

Saking Powder Bread: One quart flour, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 
? heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder. Add 
water to make a soft dough that will pour; 
fill pan half full. Do not knead, but mix 
rapidly until smooth. Put in a hot oven, 
bake 45 minutes. Test with splinter of 
wood; if it comes out free of dough it is 
baked. 

Corn Batter Cakes: Two cupfuls of corn 
meal 4% cupful graham flour, 2 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, sugar, salt ard teaspoonful 
of dried egg. Mix to a thick but easy-pour- 
ng batter with milk and water and drop 
big spoonfuls on red-hot griddle. 

Sour dough bread and pancakes are ideal 
ind better for continued use than baking 
powder breadstuffs. 
cold weather, as such dough rises near the 
freezing point. For it add vinegar, yeast and 
soda to the grub box. “Sourings”: Two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, 1 tablespoonful salt, 1 
tablespoonful vinegar, 2 cupfuls of flour. Add 
vater to make a creamy batter and keep in 
a warm place for two days to sour. You can 
hurry this by adding a cake of compressed 
yeast. Add flour and soda and you have 
fine cakes (buckwheat is fine). Keep some 
of the sourings, which will keep indefinitely. 
For sour dough bread mix with flour to an 
elastic dough, make into loaf and bake one 
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Mountain Wild-flower 


| ‘tle wild-flower on the mountain height, 
rowing alone in the cold, thin air, 

W vtching the birds as they wheel in their | 
flight, 

Yith none to disturb as you nestle there, | 


Hw» do you come to be hiding alone 
n a place human feet seldom tread? 

r only companion a motionless stone— 

whom to this spot were you led? 


!, ve the golden tints of the glowing west 
en borrowed to color your cheek? 
he blue of the sky or white from the crest 
’ the loftiest snow-crowned peak? 


what of your mission, small flower so 
rare? 

hy petals so dainty unfold? 

the Master Gardener planted you where 

> alone might your beauty behold? 


J. A. WEAVER. 





This kind is famous for | 
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Mile-High Motor Tent . 
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The ‘‘Mile-High’’ 


The “‘Mile-High’’ has so many exclusive fea- 
tures. It has patented telescoping steel center 
pole and eaves rods, the latter with patented 
bronze pins and eyes—lighter, stronger and more 
compact than wood, and will not warp. Top or 
roof of tent made of two separate thicknesses of 
material, each water-proofed; most other tents 
have single top, There are two windows—most 
tents have but one, Heavy bobbinet screens on 
windows and door, and storm flaps on each, ad- 
justable from inside— wind-, rain- and bug-proof. 

Three-inch strips of canvas reinforce fasteners 
for side wings. Awning extends down on each 
side of tent 18 inches, giving added protection 
from sun and storm. 

The “Mile-High’’ Motor Tent is made in two 


Alfred S. Procter, President. 
1621 Arapahoe Street 





TELESCOPE F 


in Rated Use on Motor Trip Thru Wisconsin 


Why Everybody Likes the 
“Mile-High” Motor Tent 


THE DENVER TENT & AWNING CO. 
In Business 35 Years. 
Denver, Colorado 


RAME, 


a 





sizes—8x8 ft. and 10x10 ft.: 8ft. high at center; 
5 ft. square at eaves; with lots of head room; has 
sewed-in floor; all material water-proofed; 
steel stakes; bag for stakes and telescoped 
poles included; packs in small space, rolled 
or folded—40 in. length over all. 


The “‘Mile-High”’ can be set up bya 




















10-year-old boy or girl without as- The 
sistance—just drive four corner N 
stakes and raise center pole ew 
like umbrella. No ropes. “Arab” 
Our tents handled by al! pro- : = oy 
gressive dealers. Or send The ‘Arab” is 


name of your dealer and we made in the same 
will fill your order from 
factory at same price. 
Write for illustrated 
Catalog No. 360. 


style and shape and of 
the same high-grade 
water- proofed material 
as the “‘Mile-High.”’ It is 
9% x94e ft. in size, 7 ft. 3 in. 
high at center, jointed pole and 
metal eaves rods. Economies in 


certain details enable a 
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STUBBY RODaw? REEL 
A Complete Fishing Outfit 
Built strong enough to land the “Big Boys” yet 


can be carried in your Pocket, Tackle Box or 
Traveling Bag. Ideal for Campers and Tourists. 


Ask Your Dealer Send For Colored Circular 
The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


NNW ww Ow«»hMAM AAA. Dad Daa SAAD DD. 


“DOCTOR” 











WITH 
YOU 


TAKE 
THIS 


This emergency medical and surgical kit should 
be carried by every hunter, fisherman, camper 
About the 


and tourist, for it might save a life. 
size of an ordinary , 

book, yet contains 
twenty-two vitally 
important medi- 
cines, lotions and 
first aids for use in 
cases of indigestion, 
fainting, broken 
bones, poison, snake 
and dog bites, bleed- 
ing, etc. Contains full 
directions on what 
to doin case of acci- 
dents,and how to use 
the various aids until doctor arrives. 


$3 50 Postpaid to Your Door 















Sent C.O.D. if you wish. Send name 

and address and kit will be forwarded 
atonce. You pay postman. A great bargain. 
Order this necessity TODAY and you will be 
delighted with your purchase. Address— 


N. WOLFERT 
326 California St. Dept. L Los Angeles, Calif. 














us to offer the ‘‘Arab’’ 
FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or exces- 
sive drains on the Nervous System, try Win- 
chester’s Specific Pill. $1.00 per box by mail 
Literature free. (Est. 1858) (Send now) 


WINCHESTER & CO., P.O. Box 1482, Mt. Vernon, N. Y- 


NOW 
The CAILLE 
5-Speed 


Lightweight 


TWIN 


The latest rowboat motor engineer- 
ing achievement —a lightweight vi- 
brationless twin motor—with famous 
Caille 5-in-1 propeller. 





és 


5.in-] 


Propeller 


Gives The only twin rowboat motor that 

S d can be started in neutral like an auto, 

2 Peeds that drives boat at trolling speed, that 

Forward can be reversed without turning pro- 

peller assembly or motor completely 

around. Moving steering handle up or 

Neutral down changes pitch of blades giving 

and speed required. 

Send now for catalog explaining all 

and showing entire line of Caille Row- 

2 Speeds boat Motorsincluding Caille Liberty 
Reverse Direct Drive Motors. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
6341 2nd Boulevard 


Detroit, Mich. 


Speed 
J Twin 
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FROM THIS SMALL PACKAGE 


in the rear compartment of your coupe 


TO 


Condensed to surprisingly small unit for 
touring and yet a real “Sleep Getter 
when set up. Full size, double bed, re- 
quiring just 30 seconds to open or fold. 
One-piece with nothing to lose. Nothing 
to break. A joy to possess. A wonderin 
which to rest and sleep. 


JNCOLN 


The Tourists Favorite 













FOLDING FURNITURE 
Beds, Tables, Chairs, Stools 
Write for descriptive literature 


McGrew Machine Works 


22nd and Y Sts. 
THIS BiG, DOUBLE 


SUPER-SLEEPER 


IN HALF A MINUTE 


Lincoln, Nebr. 








48"’ wide 






6’ 9” long Folded 
17” high 512""x 9” 
x 24” 





Six Color Combinations The Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 
$1.25 game fish in actual colors. 
Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 

West Street, Dowagiac, Mich 


Heddon fi 


Tackie 
Meddon Made 


© Jor Your bout 















Ole Evinrude’s New 


Quick Detachable es 


Rowboat Motor 


Weighs less than 17 Ibs. per H. P. Easily car- | 
ried with you anywhere you go. Fastensina ‘ 
jiffy to any boat and away you go. No row- 
ing, no work, no bother, Just ride and enjoy | 
the greatest of water sports. Slow down for jj 
fishing. Speed up for racing. 
Write for FREE Catalog ( 
describing 12 exclusive features, especially the 
Propello Pump, Ole Evinrude’s latest invention, § 
Only Elto hasit. Write today, 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., Dept.41 y) 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg., Milwaukee, 


€€t0-The Motor that Starts with a Touch 
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Tourist Stoves for Happy Days 

The outstanding features of this stove are 
the cast panel in the top and the hollow steel 
wing extensions on each side of this panel. 
The cast panel covers the entire fire box and 
does away with any chance of a warped top. 
The side wings being hollow allow heat to 
circulate freely under the entire top of the 

















A non-warping wood-burning camp stove, which 
satisfactory for camp cookery and for heating 
tent or cabin 


1s 


It can be carried easily while touring, 
and is designed as well for cottages and 
hunting camps. It rides nicely on the run- 
ning board of the car or in the tonneau. The 
body is made of 22-gauge, full finished steel 
and lined with heavy cold rolled steel (18 
gauge). The tov of the stove extends beyond 
the fire box on each side and being hollow al- 
lows the heat te circulate freely under the en- 
tire top giving a cooking surface of 13x19 
inches. The fire box is 8x8 inches, 19 inches 
long and has a screw draft in the door to reg- 
ulate the fire. The stove has a 4-inch collar 


stove. 





and one 4x3-inch taper pipe with a damper 
One length of 3-inch pipe is furnished. If 
the stove is to be used in a tent, order suf. 
ficient length of pipe to run thru the roof. 
The height from floor is 19 inches. It comes 
packed in a paper carton 10x14x20 inches 
and weighs 29 pounds. There are many uses 
for this stove outdoors and in, and its great- 
est advantage is that it will answer for cook- 
ery as well as for heating the tent or cabin 
on cold days. 


The Camn Bed 
Double camp beds have a wave of popu- 
larity now, which is firmly establishing them 
with motor campers. A double bed weighs 
less than two single beds and is simply set 
up for use. The bed here shown has a frame 
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A folding double bed which insures good sleey 





of steel tubing with malleable iron hinges 
and folds up as one unit. The bed is 4 feet 
wide and 6 feet 4 inches long. Upon the 
bed bottom depends the comfort for the 
sleeper. This bottom is of reinforced canvas 
attached at one end piece with a series of 
springs, and at the other end rolled about 
the end piece with an adjustment for tension. 
The springs take care of resiliency and in- 
sure comfort. When rolled up the unit 
makes a package 48 inches long and 5 inches 
in diameter and weighs 32 pounds—consid- 
erably less than several other types on the 
market. This roll is carried to the running 
board equipped with a pair of strap luggage 
carriers, dumped on the board and strapped 
into place. This bed may be used to hold 
the poles for the tent support if desired. 
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A Collapsible Cupboard 


Hang the cupboard to the center pole of 
e tent or to the auto top bows or to a nail 
, tree trunk, unpack the mess and dining 
+ and food supply and you have all within 
ich right by the camp stove. Being light 
weight and folding compactly as is shown 
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PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1%inchesin Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 





Comfortable Gamping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





It Fits the Running Board 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 


, *y° 
Whall’s Utility Tents 
are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 





[his collapsible cupboard is made with wooden 
shelves and cloth sides and back and hangs from 
a convenient nail support 


in the cut this cupboard answers two of the 
main requirements in equipping; its utility is 
great and we would include this item among 
the desirable in our autocampkit. The shelves 
are of hard wood and the back and side of 
tan cloth, while the hanging tapes are heavy 
and surround the front and back of the whole. 


A Folding Table 

The feature of this all metal table for 
campers is that the legs can be adjusted to 
high or low or for use as a side hill table— 
this last feature we have not seen before. It 
is made entirely of metal and the frame fin- 
ished in black enamel baked on.. It is large 
enough to seat four persons comfortably with 
a top area of 25x32 inches and is 28 inches 
high and weighs 12% pounds. The top is a 




















An all-metal camp table 


es of eight hinged metal slats and when 
legs are folded they are. rolled in the top; 
: slats are of polished nickel zinc and 
anteed rust-proof: To make of it a low 
:, 16 inches high, the braces are locked 
lace when the legs are only partly un- 
ed. Chairs and stools are then unnec- 
ry as it is a ‘comfortable height to eat 
\ while sitting on the ground or on the 
cushions. As a side hill table one pair 
egs is raised higher than the other and 
braces locked yet the top remains level. 
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NO CATALOGS 


E.H.STEUCK 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 














The Colorado De Luxe Auto Tent 
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Reduced Net Cash Pri 


Ground Height 
Size Center 
227 a: 7' 6" 
9x9 ft. 8' 0" 
9x11 ft. 8' 6" 
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Eaves 
Size 

3' 6" 
4! 6" 
5! Qo" 


Height to eaves on all sizes 6' 3". 





DEALERS: 


Exclusive:Territory in 
Some Localities open. 
Write today for our 
attractive proposition. 











Olive Green 
or Khaki 
Water- 
proofed 


$23.00 
30.00 
38.00 
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The Best Auto 
Camping Tent 
Water and mildew- 
proof thruout includ- 
ing floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows 
and front opening. 
Supported by a metal 
tubing frame.at eaves 
inserted in a canvas 
pocket on exterior of 
tent. Only one joint- 
ed center pole re- 
quired. Can be erect- 
ed or taken down in 
two minutes. Guar- 
anteed in every par- 
ticular. Made in 
three sizes. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


We sell direct to the consumer (if there is no dealer in your 
town) the best and most complete line of Tents and Auto 
Camp Supplies at prices guaranteed to be the lowest, qual- 
ity considered. 


Write for Illustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 35A-25 


The Colorado Tent &Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence St 
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Conducted by 


C. P. Fordyce 


For the Assistance of 
the Camper and the 
Radio Enthusiast 




















The Blue Print Method 
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Following the blue print method in 
home construction of receiving sets is 
easiest and best. These blue prints give 
panel drilling pattern exactly—you place 
pattern on the panel and fold the flaps un- 
derneath, gluing or pasting the flap to the 
under side of the panel. Mark the centers 
of the holes to be drilled by punching with 
the center punch exactly on the center of 
the cross lines shown on the pattern. It is 
advisable to use a small drill about 7s-inch in 
diameter to start all holes, which will prevent 
the possibility of drill running off center. 

The exact dimensions of the cabinet is also 
supplied in the blue prints and the system 
which is the best to follow by the amateur 
in wiring his set is also given, showing the 
rear view of, panel and base and with an 
accurate diagram instead of the radio sym- 
bols usually employed. You cannot go wrong 
if you follow these patterns. 

All broadcast wave lengths can be tuned 
in with this receiver. The parts required for 
building it are as follows: Cabinet to take 
a 7x14-inch panel; panel 7x14xi%-inch; base- 


board 13x6'%4-inch, grain running the long 
way; one Cockaday coil unit or tuning in- 


ductance; one grid leak (3 megohm); two 
variable condensers (23-plate vernier type) ; 
rheostat of a resistance to suit the type of 
tube you use; one phone jacket; (two-circuit 
four-blade) ; eight binding posts; one switch 
lever with knob designed to use %-inch ra- 
dius lever and points spaced 11-32-inch apart; 


seven switch points and nuts; two switch 
stops and nuts; one fixed mica condenser 
.00025 m.f.; 20 feet tinned copper wire or 


bus bar; 5 feet spaghetti tubing for insulat- 
ing wires; two round head brass screws; ten 
oval head nickeled brass wood screws No. 5 
and two round head brass wood screws No. 


5. The tools needed are a hand drill, small 
hammer, screw driver, glue, scissors, center 
punch, pliers, soldering iron and salts with 
solder. 


First attach the panel to be the baseboard 
using the three holes along the lower edge of 
panel. Then attach the switch points and 
stops. After these are in place mount the 
various instruments in the following order: 
1—Variable condenser. 2—Variable con- 
denser, switch-lever, rheostat, binding posts, 
phone jack, coil unit, socket and grid-leak. 

Select a coil unit with seven taps if you 
buy one but this is unnecessary as full di- 
rections are given in the sheet accompanying 
the blue prints on how to make the coil. 
Place the unit as near to the rear right cor- 
ner of the baseboard as possible. The socket 
should be mounted so that it is in line with 
the peep holes in the panel and far enough 
to the rear to allow the tube to be inserted 
and removed; at the same time leaving 
enough space for the grid-leak. The best 
way to make connections is to form a neat 
loop in the wire and fasten down securely 
under the nuts; then solder all connections 
with a small soldering iron. 

The first connections to be made are those 
from the switch points to the coil unit. First 


cut up the required quantity of wire, about 
6 inches long, and fasten them under the 
nuts of the switch points. Then starting 
with the No. 1 tap, measure the wire and cut 
it the proper length to fit. Before soldering 
the wire to the tap on the coil, slip a piece 
of spaghetti tubing over to prevent it from 
coming in contact with any of the other 
wires. In fact wherever it is found neces- 
sary to run two wires close together, slip a 
piece of spaghetti tubing over one or both of 
them. After the set is completed it is well to 
mark all the binding posts with name plates 
which can be secured at all radio stores. The 
wiring diagram shows how to hook-up the 
“A” and “B” batteries, etc. It is advisable to 
discontinue both batteries when not in use. 
Either a dry battery tube or a storage bat- 
tery tube may be used with this set, but in 
either case be sure to get the proper socket 
to fit the tube and use the proper “A” bat- 
tery for lighting the filament. 

The battery which is used to light the fila- 
ment is called the “A” battery and the other 
is called the “B” battery. This latter should 
be 221% volts. Before connecting the “A” 
battery to the set, always see that the rheostat 
is turned all the way to the left; that is to the 
“off” position; rheostat should never be 
turned on suddenly. An aerial from 75 to 
100 feet (including the lead-in) should be 
used, 

To tune the set turn the variable condensers 
so that the plates are all “out.” Turn the 
switch to the center point. Turn the rheo- 
stat (slowly) to the right until a hissing or 
rushing sound is heard (usually about half 
way up). The most practical instruction to 
give next is to suggest that you try placing 
the switch-lever on different points and each 
time you select a point turn each condenser 
to both right and left until you hear the sig- 





nal then try the switch-lever on either si: 
of the point on which you have it, and lea 
it on the switch-point which brings in t 
signal the loudest. Next turn each condens 
slightly to the right or left until the sign 
comes in clearer and louder. You will fi 
a certain combination of positions for t! 
various dials and switch-points, which wi 
bring in the stations and with a little pra 
tice you will be able to tune very accurate] 
The vernier knob on the condensers an 
rheostat is to enable you to tune more shar; 
ly, as this knob moves a single plate in th: 
condensers and takes in a single turn of t! 
rheostat resistance. The bar extending fro: 
this knob to the plate should be of materi: 
which will not be influenced by body capa: 
ity. With this attachment you can ofte: 
“tune out” one broadcasting station and 
“tun in” another when they are sending 0. 
practically the same wave length, a sligh: 
turn changing from one to the other. 


“A,” “B” and “C” Batteries 

The “A” battery used on the filament ci: 
cuit of the radio tube is the commonly known 
type of battery used in automobiles consisting 
of an assembly of two kinds of lead plates 
immersed in a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
distilled water called the “electrolyte.” Cer- 
tain tubes require the storage “A” batter) 
with its six volts potential, other tubes using 
little current use the dry “A” battery with a 
potential of 1% volts. There is a tendencs 
to favor the dry “A” battery on account of 
its first cost being low, its portability, cleanli 
ness and convenience as they are easily con 
tained in the set. The tubes operating on the 
storage “A” batteries are more powerful and 
hence in greater use. The current is con- 
trolled by rheostats. For a fine adjustment of 
filament voltage different types of compres 
sion resistences are used and they consist of 
piles of carbon disks pressed together to vary 
the current which flows thru them. The heat 
ed filament causes the glow in the tube. 

The “B” battery is used for the plate cu 
rent in tubes and the current is not strong 
enough to heat them so no visible action o 
curs when the “B” battery current is turned 
on. “B” batteries have a high voltage and 
low amperage. Each battery consists of 
assembly of a number of different identical 
cells each cell giving 1% volts. Fifteen cell- 
are used in a 22%-volt battery and thirty i: 
a 45-volt battery. They are equipped wit! 
a number of terminals permitting differen! 
potentials. Soft tubes operate best on 15 
20 volts and hard tubes on 45 volts. 

It is the power of the “B” battery that 
converted into the concerts you hear. Thi 
function of the filament heated by the “A” 
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The joys of camp life are increased a hundredfold with a radio, which is becoming as essential 
the outdoorsman as a good tent 
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itery is only to make it possible for the 

}”’ battery current to flow thru the vacuum 

es. It is possible to reduce the “B” bat- 

ry current to about a third of the amount 
rmally used, and thus make the battery 

-t approximately three times as long. This 

n be done without sacrificing volume in the 

ist. in fact, frequently a slight increase 

ay be noticed in volume and a decided im- 
rovement in quality. The secret is the con- 
ection of an inexpensive “C” battery with 
the grid of an amplifier tube. 

The “C” or grid battery is of low voltage 
‘144 to 6) set in between the filament and 
srid maintaining in the grid a negative po- 
ential, and used in the amplifying current to 
reduce distortion it reduces also the amount 
of plate current and thereby lengthens the life 
f the “B” battery. A very simple form of 
the “C” is the common flashlight battery. 
Startling economies can be effected in this 
vay. If you are using 90 volts on 201 “A” 
tubes for multi-tube amplification an inex- 
pensive “C” battery may make your “B” bat- 
tery last three times as long. In connecting 
ip the “C” battery its negative terminal is 
connected to the transformer, the positive ter- 
minal being connected with the negative of 
the filament battery. 


Queries 


I note that my receiving set is intended for the 
eception of wave lengths of between 300 and 600 
meters. What is a wave length?—R. L. M., 
Mont. 

Answer.—Broadcasting stations are rated as to 
requencies or wave lengths, but this has noth- 
ng to do with the distance that this broadcast- 
ng station can be heard. The wave length no- 
ition of 300 to 600 meters of your set is an 
lentification of the tuning possibilities to receive 
2 given broadcasting station. Wave length is a 
ieasure of a certain distance between the crests 
r peaks of theoretical radio waves, and may be 
ompared to waves produced by throwing a stone 
nto a pond, which causes waves or ripples, and 

e distance between their tips would be the 
vave length. The unit of wave measurement is 
the European continental standard of measure- 
ient, which is a meter, or about 39.37 inches. 
If a station operates on a wave length of 300 
1eters the distance from crest to crest of each 

ive is 300 meters.—C. P. F 

Will you explain in the question and answer 

partment the difference between wave length 
nd frequency, and what is a kilocycle?—S. L. G., 
Okla. 

Answer.—The wave length is the distance be- 
veen the crests or peaks of radio waves and the 

umber of these wave crests in a second of time 

the frequency. The speed or rate of travel 

radio waves is known; it is 300,000,000 meters 
er second. Now, if this is true and the length 
etween each wave crest is, for example, 309 

eters, we divide the 300,000,000 by the wave 
ngth of 309 and get 970,000, which is the fre- 
uency or number of crests which occur per 
econd. To use such a large number as a com- 
uting unit, a new unit was inaugurated and 
illed the ‘“‘cycle,’”’ corresponding to the same 
umber of crests per second; 1,000 cycles equal 
ne kilocycle. Where we stated the frequency 

a 309-meter wave as 970,000 wave lengths per 
‘eond of time, now we say that this wave has 

frequency of 970 kilocycles. Where you are 
— the frequency of a given wave simply 

vide 300,000 by the meter length of the wave 
nd this will give you the number of — > 
00,000 divided by 309 nies 970.—C. 
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Send me U.S. Radio Map [] i 
for which I enclose 25cts. (Mark x) 
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New Model for Hunting 
Now Available 


Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 








purchasing. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, , Colorado 


| WM. J. HACKMEIER 


TAXIDERMIST 
HILDEBRANDT’S NEW HINTS 


About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
baits and things. Not a dry line init! Rugs 

For all kinds of game fish, YOUR 

copy is ready. Send for it. 645 Golden Gate Avenue 


THE JOHN J. HiLDEBRANDT CO. 
5210 HIGH STREET, LOGANSPORT, IND, FREE 


















San Francisco, California 

















Pg BETTER BOATS 
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CARL ZEISS | = At Lower Prices 
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Wide-Angle 
Free Catalogshowscom- 


Binoculars 
Magnifying plete line of improved 


Eight Times Canoes models, Canoes, Row, 
Hunting and Fish Boats. 

Outboard Motor Boats. 

Rowboats Dingheys and Motor 


| omnes Boats 16 to 26 feet 
Siemans tong for lakes, rivers, 


THE BINOCULARS FOR YOU Outboard Motor Boats shallow waterandweeds. 
Every year increasing thousands of sports- on Shipped direct to you 
men are selecting Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars } Sccdeciiednibbiaannaall from either of our two 
for their many superiorities and enjoyable Motor Boats factories. 


winter and summer-time uses. Order yours 
now. Wecan still save you 10 to 40 per cent 
on 22 models. 

Catalog and new price list sent on request 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


Catalog FreemSave Money—Order by Mail 
State kind of Boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


406 Ellis Ave. | 126 Elim St. 
| Peshtigo - Wis. | Cortland - N.Y 
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UMBRELLA 
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BUILT FOR SERVICE e 


Most Modern in construction — Simplest to erect— Most Compact to carry 
WRITE FOR BROOKS BOOK--IT'S FREE--ROAD MAPS--CAMP EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


THE BROOKS TENT @® AWNING COMPANY 
1655 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








What Causes Recoil? 


HAVE read the Arms and Ammunition 

editor’s article recoil in the October 
number, and its results on accuracy, also the 
extract from the letter that promoted the 
article in question. As a general thing, I 
must with the writer of the letter 
rather than with the editor, for tho he gives 
us some good stuff in his article, he is far 
from right in his facts or in his deductions. 

In the first place, | do not know where 
Mr. Newton, whom the Captain quotes, 
his theory of primary and secondary recoil, to 
expound it as a new or a reliable theory. 
The theory in itself is as old as the hills 
that the Arkansas Traveler found out “were 
there before” the old settler came to that 
section of the country. 


on 


stand 


gets 


In an old book pub- 
lished on ballistics in 1796 reference is made 
to this “flinging of the gun backward by the 
action of the issuing gases on the air” tho it 
is not spoken of as secondary recoil, yet Mr. 
Newton takes it up as he has expounded 
many old tried out and thrown away theories 
as new. Experiments originated to discover 
if the aciion of the gun could show any indi- 
cation of the firstly and secondly recoil do 
not show it at all. A chart taken by a pen 
fastened to the muzzle of the barrel and to 
the butt of the stock shows a positive curve, 
tho not a right curve at the muzzle because 
of the action of the barrel vibrations on the 
pen, but there is no sudden break in the line 
to indicate a secondary recoil. There seems 
to be just the same indication of movement 
that would happen were you to push against 
your flivver. It does not move at first but 
then gradually gets up speed until you are 
running to keep up, but you have to push it 
or it will stop. 

The old theory of action and reaction is 
fully as observant in the firing of a gun as it 
is in the pushing of the flivver. The powder 
is burned. It generates certain volumes of 
powder These exert pressure 
equally in all directions, but the sides of the 
barrel of the gun being firm with no move- 
ment and the bullet and the gun being to a 
certain extent free to move, the bullet starts 
to move in one direction, namely, up the bar- 
rel, and the gun starts to make a correspond- 
ing proportional movement to the other di- 
rection that we call rearward; we thus have 
an expansion of the gases in the two direc- 
tions, or let us say that the gases expand 
and the bullet is driven ahead while the gun 
is driven to the rear, a straight line move- 
ment as it were. Our law of action and re- 


gases. gases 


action being correct, and action and reac- 
tion being equal, we find that the bu!let 


moves not only a distance proportional to 
mass or weight, but with a velocity propor- 
tional to mass or weight. 


take the Springfield, not because it 
move more or less than any other 
it is prob- 
This rifle 


LF us 


will 
gun of equal weight, but because 
ably better known than most guns. 


“Bill” Williams 


A statement by “Bill” Williams and a re- 
ply by the Arms and Ammunition Editor 


weighs approximately 8% pounds or 56,500 
grains. The bullet weighs 150 grains and 
moves at 2,700 foot-seconds, therefore the 
gun will move with a velocity of 7.16 foot- 
seconds, directly proportional if you please. 
Action and reaction equal. 

Again, time enters into any computation or 
explanation of recoil and its effects. When 
we consider that a charge of shot taken an 
element of time of approximately .02 second 
to move up a 32-inch shotgun barrel and that 
the 86-grain bullet of the .250-3000 takes 
.00123 seconds to move up the 24-inch barrel 
of the Savage rifle, we can come to some un- 
derstanding of why the recoil of the shotgun 
seems to be less severe than the recoil of the 
rifle, also why it is that we have a sense of 
recoil long after the bullet or shot has left the 
barrel of the gun. We have the effect on the 
mass or weight of the gun, but it takes a 
very anpreciable length of time for that ef- 
fect to overcome the inertia of the mass or 
weight of the gun and in that time the bullet 
has left the barrel and no longer exerts any 
effect on the gun. 

In reference to Ashley Haines’ statement 
of a loose holding of the revolver or six-gun 
for accuracy, this loose holding will counter- 
act any tendency of a trembling of the mus- 
cles that always accompanies the action of 
placing a severe strain on them, and by do- 
ing away with this strain we take away all 
action from the gun for the barrel is so ex- 
ceedingly short that there is but slight vibra- 
tion, also the powder burns so fast and the 
resulting flight of the bullet thru the barrel 
consumes such a short element of time, that 
recoil has not begun in the mass of the six- 
cun before the bullet has ceased to be of any 
influence on it. 

Let us go backward toward the beginning 
of our argument and refer to the charts of 
motion of the gun. If there were such a thing 
as a secondary recoil, it should be shown on 
a chart of the motion of the gun. When the 
tracing pen is placed on the muzzle of the 
gun it shows a wavy line that will indicate 
every vibration of the barrel. There are also 
some splatters of ink to show that the pen 
point is pushed against the moving paper and 
there will be a break in the line at that 
point, but there is no sudden jump in the 
line to indicate an added impulse to the mo- 
tion of the gun as would be the case if a 
secondary recoil took place. The pen on the 
breech also shows a faint wavy line as if of 
the quivering. of the stock, but this is slight 
and again there is no indication of an influ- 
ence that could be attributable to a secondary 
recoil. The line traced being a smooth right 
curve. 


The Captain’s excursion into the realm of 
the action of the barrel or of the gun as in- 
fluenced by the action of the trigger finger is 
only too true, but that is what we are train- 
ing the men to eliminate and should, prop- 
erly speaking, have no more consideration in 
such a question than the movement of the 
rifle as caused by the heart beats. If held 
right, the trigger pull has no effect in itself 
on the motion of the barrel, except that it 
releases the hammer, and this is the first 
great disturbing feature in rifle or pistol 
shooting in that it sets up certain vibrations 
in the whole gun that travel from one end 
to the other and influence the action of the 
bullet only as they terminate in the action of 
the barrel, which we now call “vibrations of 
the barrel.” If the hammer is large and 
heavy, and if the mainspring is very strong 
so that the hammer is driven down with much 
force, naturally the vibrations set up will be 
more pronounced than if the hammer be very 
light and the mainspring excessively weak. 
No, we are not and cannot refer to the action 
of the trigger and the finger as an element 
in the subject brought up by the quotation 
made at the beginning of the Captain’s mas- 
terpiece. 


THe Captain says that “vibration has be- 

come a sort of fettish among riflemen, 
probably because it is a late discovery . ‘i 
In this the Captain is all wrong for what be 
refers to as a late discovery was, to my 
knowledge, first experimented with in 1887. 
How long before this it had been known I 
cannot say, but it may have been years that 
those, who wrote regarding it, had experi- 
mented before they gave it to the public. 
Theory and the results of experimenting will 
always meet with ridicule and the human 
inertia will keep them from being followed 
up or expounded, except, perhaps, by the one 
first interested in them. It is only that ex- 
periments with high-power rifles has brought 
this to the front the last few years, that the 
Captain refers to it as new. 

I wonder if the Captain has made any ex- 
periments to determine the vibrations, the 
jump, the whip or the flip of a rifle barrel. 
If he will arrange a moving film on say three 
sides of a rifle barrel and place very fine 
points of wire to the barrel with minute drops 
of solder (the diagram shows how the films 
are to be placed) he might get a different 
idea of how that barrel moves. 

I believe that it would be well to give here 
a somewhat different definition of the terms 
used to describe the action of the rifle and of 
the rifle barrel. We had better, I believe, de- 
fine jump as the action of the whole gun in 
a vertical plane, but first let me say that the 
term originally was applied to artillery where 
the whole gun was somewhat free to move in 
a verticle plane, but that the trunnions re- 
stricted its movement in a horizontal plane 
without moving the entire carriage and foun- 
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Ammunition Dope 
FREE 

To get the greatest satisfaction from 
your gunsand ammunition, you should 
know more about them. Write to us 
if you have any unsolved shooting 
problems. Our technical men are 
glad to answer questions. 


A post card will bring you the com- 
plete story of the exclusive WeEsTERN 
developments which have played 
such a large part in the improvement 
of ammunition during recent years. 


Literature telling why Super-X can 
increase the range of your shotgun as 
much as 20 yards is yours for the 
asking. Other booklets describing 
Xpert, Western’s latest shotgun load 
which gets the game, yet sells at a 
surprisingly low price; Lubaloy non- 
fouling bullets; Open-point Expand- 
ing and Boat-tail bullets; Marksman 
L. R. .22’s and other features are also 
available. Just mention the type of 
shooting which interests you most. 
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The killer’s eyes gleam viciously above snarling teeth and murderous 
claws while an ominous tail moves slowly from side to side—waiting. 
The terror of the jungle—most destructive of man’s natural enemies. 


But more deadly than this animal fury is the ammunition which science . 
has placed in the hunter’s hands. The Western Oper-point Expanding 
bullet gives a new meaning to killing power. No bone is too hard and 
no muscle too tough for this bullet to penetrate. Yet its carefully designed 
cavity and cannelure cause it to expand and explode when the vitals have 
been reached. 


The Open-point Expanding bullet is one of the improvements which have 
helped to win for WesTERN its reputation for leadership in ammunition 
development. Another is the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet jacket, which 
prolongs the life and accuracy of the high-power rifle. Its non-fouling 
qualities have made it the choice of scores of big game expeditions and 
have contributed as well to world’s records on the range. It is used on 
all Western jacketed bullets. 


Jacket metal, similar to Lubaloy, has been adopted by our own and other 
governments for military purposes—ofhcial recognition that WesTERN 
is FIRST in the improvement of ammunition. The men who are best 
informed on shooting subjects are usually found to be using WestEeRN 
shells or cartridges. Buy a box for your rifle, your revolver or your shot- 
gun and learn for yourself why Western has become the choice of 
champions. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 219 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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“It suits me, 
and I’m hard 


to please!’ 


Some smokers are apparently easy to please | 


and easy to suit in their pipe tobacco. There 
are plenty of brands for them. 


Edgeworth is made to suit the hard-to- 
please smoker—in fact, for those who might 
call themselves connoisseurs, if pipe-smok- 
ers ever did apply so high-sounding a term to 
themselves. 


Mr. Burrow, while modestly regretting his 
avowed lack of equipment as a testimonial 
writer, speaks volumes in one_ trenchant 
sentence. 

Here is his letter: 

Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Were I possessed of a gifted power of 
speech, a trenchant pen, and a Harvard 
vocabulary, I’d dash off to you a prosy 
sentiment extolling the virtues of Edge- 
worth. However, it suits me—and I’m 
hard to please! 

This—after many unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to suit my sensitive palate. My 
records of purchase will bear me out that 
it satisfies me, and I’d go a long way 
for Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Burrow. 


Edgeworth in a way is similar to the kind 
of men you form decided opinions of—per- 
haps favorable, perhaps unfavorable. But the 
point is, the very character of such men 
forces you to a definite opinion, one way or 
the other. 


Edgeworth is pretty much that kind of to- 
bacco—smokers either like it immensely or 
not at all. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever you 











buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 
Write your name and 


address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 
12B South 2Ist 
Street, Richmond, 


Va. 


Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in sev- 
eral handy in-between sizes. 


Edgeworth 


We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care 
to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


dation. 


| come between the two. 
| a swinging motion and not a strictly hori- 


The other movements, generally 
called whip or flip, are only appliable to the 
action of the barrel of the rifle (in artillery 
it refers wholly to the movement in the hori- 


| zontal plane), and refers wholly to the move- 


ment of the barrel by the vibrations set up 
by the fall of the hammer, the explosion or 


| burning of the powder, the starting movement 


of the bullet and the movement of the bullet 
thruout the whole length of the barrel. There 
is another section to those definitions, and 
that is, jump may be either positive or nega- 
tive (up or down) and, in the case of the 
hand gun, may be either to the right or to 
the left. 

To go back to the placing of the films to 
register the action of the barrel, if the ham- 
mer is caused to fall, it will set up certain 
movements of the barrel that are indicated 
to be in a circular motion. The nodes of the 
vibrations will show on the films as extend- 
ing to all planes of direction and not merely 
to a vertical or horizontal plane or both. If 
we place the films side by side in the relation 


| that they were taken, we will find that they 


have a certain relation to each other, that a 
vertical node will be slightly before or after a 


| horizontal node and that the node indicated 


by what we may call the oblique plain will 
This would indicate 


zontal or a lateral motion. 

Short and light guns or light guns with 
long barrels will give more jump than heavy 
guns with either long or short barrels, but 
the long barrel, except that it be of excessive 
weight, will give more jump than the short 
barrel and whip or flip will be more pro- 
nounced with long light barrels and it is not 
to be confined to one explanation of throwing 
a bullet high only, but it may throw the bul- 
let in any direction of the circle. We will 
correct the lateral jump or whip of any one 
loading of the cartridge, with the rear sight, 
but we cannot correct the vertical jump or 
whip so easily and hence speak of it as if it 
only existed. Again the lateral influence of 
the whip in an oblique plane is taken up in 
lateral sight setting, but we note it more 
readily as its influence extends to the verti- 
cal plane. All guns, light or heavy, short or 
long, feel these influences, but as we said be- 
fore the light guns or light barrels give the 
most pronounced movement. 


UT this has nothing to do with the re- 

coil as noted in the citation from the let- 
ter received. This being only a digression 
from the main question, that of recoil, and 
recoil will always be more pronounced in 
light guns than in heavy guns of the same 
caliber and using the same cartridge, less 
pronounced with guns like the .22 and more 
pronounced with the .600 Riggs. The rifle that 
would show no appreciable recoil with the 
.22 would pound us to death with the .600 
Riggs, so the Captain’s 40-pound gun is only 
another digression to cast a shadow over the 
main question and has no pertinent place in 
the discussion. 

The Captain is right in his statement that 
there is practically no resistance to the bul- 
let in its passage thru the barrel after it has 
once overcome the initial resistance caused 
by the rifling in cutting their way thru the 
metal of the bullet or of the jacket. There 
is, however, a certain resistance that he seems 
to know nothing about and that may be com- 
puted—this is the effect of generating the 
centrifugal action of the bullet as caused by 


| the rifling. This resistance continues as long 


as the bullet is in the barrel or until the in- 
ertia of the bullet to a centrifugal action is 
overcome. We might say that this action 
gives an influence of torque on the barrel and 
would tend to spin it out of our hands by re- 
volving it on its action. The fact that the 
axis of the barrel is considerably above the 
line of support against one’s shoulder or one’s 





hand in the case of the six-gun, makes thi 
twisting motion the more pronounced. 

In regard to the Captain’s experience, as 
youngster, with the .41 bulldog, this may b. 
illustrated most any day by placing a six-gu: 
in the hands of any non-experienced shoote: 
and watch him shoot. His mind is so occu 
pied with the idea that the gun will jump up 
that the reflex action of the mind on the 
muscles causes them to throw the gun up, but 
take a little girl, show her how to hold the 
gun loose in her hand long before she shoots 
with it and see where the bullet will strike 
when she does shoot. 

As to Ashley Haines’ statement that a gun, 
if held against a tree, will shoot away from 
the tree, and Mr. Newton’s statement that a 





























REVERSE 


Top—tfront view.—AAA fine wires soldered to 
muzzle of rifle barrel; K iron plate used to at- 
tach apparatus, placed on legs; B film as used in 
small roll film camera; C clock works to move 
film past opening in plate; EE spools for film. 
Bottom—back view.—Showing 200 candle-powe1 
electric lights placed in boxes with reflectors to 
throw the light thru the small openings in the 
plate 


rifle laid on a hard substance will shoot high. 
these two statements may be likened to the 
action of the baseball that the boy throws 
against the house to catch on its rebound. 
The vibrations or flip of the barrel will cause 
it to slap against the hard substance, be it 
a tree or rock, table or bag of sand, and the 
rebound coupled with the action of the bar- 
rel as effected and caused to travel to the op- 
posite node of the vibration, will cause the 
barrel to whip or flip or jump past the nor- 
mal point of movement that the vibrations 
alone would cause it to travel, and thus the 
bullet would be thrown away from the tree. 
It would be somewhat of the action of the 
popcorn in a popper. The corn cannot go 
down so it goes up, likewise the barrel of the 
rifle popping or slaping against the tree can- 
not enter the body of the tree, but being free 
to rebound away from the tree, does so, ex- 
cept that the action in case of the rifle be- 
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more pronounced until the bullet leaves | 


arrel while the popcorn gives one con- 
flop and the movement stops. 


ERE is but one explanation to the Cap- 
iin’s statement that the Enfield with 
ict, When shot over a parapet, would 
8 to 12 inches lower than when shot 
ut the bayonet, and that is that the 
cit of the bayonet coupled with its posi- 
ind length so influenced the nodes of the 
tions that the buliet issued from the 
el at the opposite node of the vibration 
it would when the rifle was shot without 
bayonet. 
lhe Captain goes on to explain his actions, 
gun’s actions and his deductions from 
combinations of those actions. Does the 
Captain shoot ducks? Does he stand still, 
hold ahead of the ducks and shoot as they 
fly up to the line of sight or does he swing 
his whole body, keeping the gun moving 
thead of the ducks. The action of that big 
|7-pound, 34-inch barreled rifle was very sim- 
ilar to shooting ducks. It was not jump or 
kick or whip or recoil or vibrations that af- 
fected that rifle, but the Captain was wob- 
bling and trying to shoot as the muzzle of 
the rifle wabbled around over the target. He 
tried to pull the trigger as the muzzle of the 
barrel was passing the bull’s-eye and if the 
muzzle was above the bull’s-eye when he 
pressed the trigger, he knew that the bullet 
would hit above the bull. 

Captain, you and I never saw the day that 

could hold any rifle absolutely quiet. 
[here was always some movement and we 
nly tried to outguess the movement of that 
rife and bullet. 

No, Captain! you can’t pass up the action 
if jump or whip or flip in either rifle or six- 
gun. but when it comes to recoil, that is 
nother bird and we can come more nearly 
locating it and its action, and for that rea- 
“on we must say that you are incorrect in 
our statements and deductions and that your 
correspondent is correct. Well, any way, we 
don’t believe that you believe just exactly as 
you write. oe ae | 

Reply to “Bill” Williams 
!' SHOULD be understood by our readers 


that Bill Williams and I are excellent 
friends. I wrote that article particularly 


Nae ae 


is a safety valve for Bill, in order to permit | 


him to get rid of a lot of highly technical | 
wisdom that wasn’t doing him or anybody 
else any good. What I didn’t bargain for is | 
that I do not know the position Bill has 
taken yet. 

[his reminds me of a little story. A vil- 
lage leader induced a philosopher to deliver | 
his lecture in the town. The subject was 
“lhe Indivisibility of an Entity.” When 
led Smith got home his wife asked him about 
the lecture, of course. 

Was the professor a smart man, Ted?” 

fe was that. Smartest man I ever heard.” | 
What did he say, Ted?” 
| dunno what he said.” 
Yell, how do you know he is a smart | 
man then?” 
know because if he hadn't been a | 
zed smart man some of us would a found 
what he was drivin’ at.” 
is a little that way with Bill; we know 
hy must be a danged smart man because | 
th is all we can learn from this article. 
itybe the whole question could be set- 
if Mr. Williams would give his defini- | 
of recoil. What is recoil? I have giv- 
ie definition as anything connected with 
iring of the rifle, which disturbs the in- 
of the gun. Is this a true definition? 
is then we have the drive of the piece 
away from the bullet, the jump, flip, 
‘and vibration of the barrel. Now then, 
iy or all of these things occur, can any | 
em occur before the bullet escapes the | 








Outdoor [ite 


A Shotgun 


of Marvelous Fit, 
Balance and Pattern! 











Fo Se om Hoffman Arms gun built to your individual 
specifications that provides an extraordinary degree 
of satisfaction. Weighted to exactly suit your muscular 
power. Weight so evenly distributed that gun handles 
quick as a flash. Fast lock speed. Mechanism is fitted 
with extreme accuracy, and works with an oily precision 
and speed that will delight you. Southgate ejector. Body 
of special steel; screw grip or cross bolt; inside works of 
highest grade steel. Barrels of solid forgings, and individ- 
ually tested for tensile strength, elastic limit and toughness. 
Made with full pistol or straight grip—all details of fit and 
finish exactly as you prefer. Any design and any degree 
of engraving and ornamentation desired. 


Also an ideal gun for the sportswoman. 


Folder ‘‘C’’ describing Hoffman Arms shotguns in detail is now ready. 
Write for your copy. Also descriptive circulars on Hoffman Arms Light 
and Medium Calibre Rifles and Hoffman Arms Express and Magnum Rifles 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY éitvetano: otis 


New York Office, 25 Warren Street 


Capt. J. H. Portugal 


























JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

Sent postpaid for 343.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 


JOSTAM MFG, CO, 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 



























foreign Governments 





“BRILLIANT 

SEARCH LIGHT” 
For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
ing, etc. Burns carbide gas. 
Powerful white light. Double 
lens with darkening door. Shines 
wherever you look. 

Send for free catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mig. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, IIL 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger thar wood; used by U. S. and 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


* KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH 








HEISER 


The World’s Best Custom Hand-Made 


INDESTRUCTIBLE GUN CASES 


QUICK-DRAW HOLSTERS 


ALL-LEATHER FISHING ROD CASES 





Send 10 Cents for Catalog THE HEISER Co., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onLy $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
fret lock 

. fired 























Every 
gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
Astandardized ~ 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 








































Sportsman— 
one who loves his 
gun, rod and reel; 
never allows them 
to become rusty 
and inefficient be- 
cause he always 
has handy a 

bottle o: 








Prevent Rust 


} ii Polishes, lubricates, 
d Ul is light, — - 





WM. F. NYE “ie 
New Bedford, Mass. 











WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and g@® 
Fall gathering butterflies, in- 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 
outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for 
my illustrated Prospectus before sending 
butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair, Box 1424, 


Dept. 22, San Diego, Calif. 


Wanted---Eagle Quills 








White, black tip, tail quills, per- 
fect, by mail, in pasteboard, 1 to 
50 dozen, until May 15. I pay spot 


cash, $2 per dozen. 
Am a wholesaler. 

I sell the finest Oregon Agate Tiny Bird Arrow 
Points ever found, on selection, to reliable cole 
lectors. Price lists free of Stone Relics, also 
Sioux Bead Work, Bows, Moccasins, everything. 
Forty-first year. Hundreds of references. 


L. W. STILWELL 


DEADWOOD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


BINOCULARS 


Achromatie Adjustable 
Clear White Crystal Lens- 


Brown tail quills, 50c dozen. 





Frenc h make. Central fo- 
cusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large Field of Vi- 
sion, Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing, etc. 

Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable; wil) 
last alifetime. Black mo- 
rocco covered body. Case 
andShoulder Straps inelud- 
ed. Unsurpasse 


Reduced 
by Me 


Value. 





Order Today 


BENNER & CO., D-14, Trenton, N. J. 


es, exceptionally powerful. | 


$7.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed or seule cai refunded. | 
| teenth of the time required by the shot. 


muzzle. If any one of these things occurs 
before the bullet emerges from the muzzle, 
then the practical accuracy of the gun, that 
is its shooting to its sights, must be affected 
and Bill loses the argument. On the other 
hand, if none of these things do or can occur 
before the missile reaches the muzzle, Bill 
wins, 


HAT I do not like about Bill’s style of 

argument is that he gets on both sides 
of the question, putting in the most of his 
space in proving that one factor of recoil 
vibration, not to mention whip and jump do 
affect accuracy. There you are. If they do, 
what the dickens are we arguing about? These 
are all factors of recoil. 

He says at one point, however, that it 
takes a very appreciable length of time for 
the pressure of the gas to overcome the in- 
ertia of the gun. Of course that is the nub 
of the question, because he goes on to tell us 
that before this inertia can be overcome the 
bullet has left the barrel. Now then, is that 
true? Remember that if the barrel moves in 
any manner whatever, to any degree what- 
ever, the inertia of that barrel has been over- 
come to that extent. Now then, we will see 
if he believes what he when stating 
that the bullet escapes the muzzle before in- 
ertia can be overcome. 

He is explaining the statement of Ashley 
Haines’ that if a gun is held against a stand- 
ing tree it will shoot away from the tree. Bill 
the vibration of the barrel striking 
against the tree causes a rebound of the bar- 
rel away from the tree, and the bullet lands 
off the mark in the direction of that re- 
bound. Now then, did that bullet escape 
from the muzzle before the said rebound af- 
fected the direction of its flight. If it did 
not so escape and if its flight or the direc- 
tion of its flight was affected, there is nothing 


says 


says 


more to argue about. Bill says the gun will 
shoot away from the tree or that it will 
shoot high if rested on a hard substance. 


There you are, Bill; that is what I have been 
saying. Why don’t you stick to your own 
side of the question? 

Bill goes over the old story of action and 
reaction being equal, and right on top of that 
maintains that the bullet gets out of the muz- 
zle before the inertia of the gun can be in 
the least overcome. Looks plumb illogical 
to me, Bill. Suppose the gun and the missile 
were given equal weight, could the inertia 
of the gun be overcome while the missile was 
reaching the muzzle? Suppose the missile 
were given half the weight of the gun, could 
the inertia of the gun be overcome while the 
missile was reaching the muzzle? Suppose 
the missile were given a fourth of the weight 
of the gun or an eighth or a hundredth could 
the inertia of the gun be overcome before 
the missile reached the muzzle? What is 
the proportion in weight between gun and 
missile wherein the inertia of the gun will 
not be overcome by the missile? Fix that, 
Bill, please and maybe we will learn some- 
thing from this. 


HE: SAYS that it requires .02 of a second 
for a shotgun charge to reach the muz- 
zle. During that interval of time a fast 
waterfowl will fly 6 inches. Does he imag- 
ine that a gun barrel couldn’t move at all 
while a duck was flying a half a foot. Why, 
thunderation, Bill, the gun could be made to 
travel at least a foot at the muzzle while the 
shot were traveling up the barrel, and a man 
might pull his trigger to the north and hit 
around to the northwest somewhere. 
Sometimes, tho with much reluctance, I 
am a little inclined to doubt Bill’s facts. He 
says that it requires .02 of a second for a 
shotgun charge to reach the muzzle, and only 
00123 of a second for a Savage bullet. That 
is, the bullet reaches the muzzle in one-six- 


The 


muzzle velocity of a good shotgun charze 
these days is 1,500 feet a second, that of the 
Savage rifle 3,000 feet a second. Why is « 
sixteen times as slow as the other, Bill? 

Sure, we would like to see a diag 
made by those pens, fixed at the breech ; 
the muzzle, showing vibration, jump and flip. 
That is all very interesting tho it hasn't 
much connection with the subject other than 
to show that the gun is moving at both er 
all the time the bullet is trying to get out. 


Editor. 


Let It Be a Ballard 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have followed 
with much interest the articles on the pro- 
duction of a good single shot rifle action as 
I am one of the hundreds of fans who have 
been waiting for the new Ballard to appear. 
Let it be the Ballard by all means as noth- 
ing else is quite so dear to the heart of the 
single shot crank. 

I can not quite agree with all the state. 
ments that have been made regarding some 
of the single shots of the past. For instance 
A. A. H. in October Outdoor Life says, “For 
high-power cartridges the—single shot would 
be far superior to the Ballard.” I used a 
.32-40 single shot for several years and con- 
stantly had trouble with the extraction. There 
is too much spring to the action due to the 
breech block and the mortise or way in 
which it moves being too wide. The action 
would give backward on firing then spring 
forward driving the expanded, empty shell 
into the chamber so tightly it had to be 
mauled out with a billet of wood or boot 
heel. Then the shell when reloaded was too 
tight for the chamber. 

After using it several years and learning 
to speak three languages fluently (English, 
profane and obscene) with the cussed thing 
I sold it and got a second hand .38-55 Bal- 
land. I was primed for trouble with that as 
the extractor was similar and _ the’ shell 
straighter. To my surprise and delight it 
never gave any trouble of any kind. In fact 
it was a good luck gun, always ready and 
had an uncanny habit of hitting what it was 
shot at. If the action was so much weaker 
then pray tell how come. If the two ace- 
tions were to be blown open experimentally 
it might require a little more pressure to 
wreck the Winchester than the Ballard but 
it is my opinion the Winchester action with 
its massive breech block and high side boards 
looks much stronger than it really is. 

Incidentally the wide bolt head and re- 
ceiver cut is also the reason the Ross gives 
trouble in extracting. The wide bolt head 
springs backward easier than the narrower 
Mauser on exactly the same principle that a 
long bow can be bent easier than a shorter 
one of equal thickness. 

If we are to have a new single shot action 
it should be strong enough to stand the most 
powerful cartridges we have, be equipped 
with ejector and the extracting mechanis! 
should be much stronger than any of the o! 
timers. This, I believe, we can have in the 
Ballard by a slight change in the receiver. 
the addition of a couple of horizontal lugs \ 
the forward part of breech block and rede- 
signing of the extracting system. We must 
retain the Ballard lock and firing mechanis1 
or we gain nothing by using the single shit. 
Also the length of receiver should remain t!: 
same as it had materially to do with accura’ 

The old Ballard mentioned above w 
bought thirty-one years ago, has fired p 
haps more than 100,000 rounds and is s! '! 
accurate and functioning perfectly. I fir! 
my first shot from a rifle forty years ago a: 
have used about all the different makes. | 
am familiar with every rifle action made, bt 
will always remember the old Ballard as 1’ 
best, most accurate and dependable of : 
Let it be the Ballard by all means. 

Minn. J. R. Durkee. 
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Chauncey Thomas 
ARK TWAIN remarked that “There has 
-"* been lots of talk about the weather but 
p. very little done about it.” As I have men- 
t tioned several times before, the alleged West- 
“. ern fiction always has nice calm days when it 
iS wants to do some of that fine revolver shoot- 
ing that we read and hear so much about but 
never see. 
In the Rockies we have, as a rule, ten 
months winter and a couple of months late 
‘d in the fall, with broiling summer around 
aie noontime and ice on the waterbucket every 
1S morning. The Rockies are much like what 
ve | think Alaska is. West of the Rockies for 
. some hundreds of miles is the desert, not just 
sand as one usually thinks of a desert, like 
ie the selected pictures of the Sahara, but with 
mountains like the Adirondacks and _ the 
e- Catskills and canyons like the valley of the 
ne Hudson or of the Columbia, with great flat- 
oa tops between for many a lava mile. Of 
or course there is plenty of sand. And on the 
ld desert it is winter from half to two-thirds the 
9 year, depending on how far north or south 
ma one is, also on the altitude. 
re The fiction writers use only summer guns, 
he apparently. How about Boreas? Old Man 
in Winter and his six-gun? That is another 
on story. Touch iron with bare flesh when things 
ng are frozen and the skin comes off. Can’t 
|] shoot a six-gun without skin, you know. So 
be ; practice with a good thick glove on. If in 
ot a six-gun country, perhaps the combination 
50 of big mitt and thin glove inside will work 
best. But then the gun can’t wear mittens 
ne worth a cent. If left outdoors on the hip it 
a might just as well hang outdoors all the year 
ne round, for rain and snow are rain and snow; 
al- gun on a nail or fence post or on the hip 
" makes little difference. 
ell If you are city penned, hang your favorite 
it gallery gun in its engraved holster on the 
st front fence and let the hose play on it off 
nd and on all summer. or even for an hour or e 
as two. This is the Westerner’s six-shooter if at a W: ale ot a di erence 
er worn outside the slicker or outside the over- . 
nc: coat. Loaded remember. Maybe the loads t f ts k 
ily won't go off? Very likely not. Also a musty jes a Cw cen ma Cc 
MA gun won’t work, and often won’t even hit 
vut anything if it does take fire. 
ith Hence the covered holster, much abused 
‘ds in the East and in the towns, but quite com- 
fortable, thank you, in the hills under the 
-_ slanting rain, or on the tripping snowshoes. 
oe But better yet carry the gun inside your coat 
saa with you, where it belongs. It is then as dry 
see as you are, anyway, and at least body warm. 
ta I have read all about those experiments with pea patie eee eerie ects ecaies See — — 
ter barking dogs and sub-zero temperatures with 
cartridges, but does the gun know it? I be- 
ion lieve that a wise man on a cold day, a bitterly “ ‘ AR. 
ae cold day, warms his ax before swinging it > a XS 
es against soft wood and bark! If not warmed, Z g a 
- the ax often breaks. 
ae w about a six-gun cylinder? If that 
the ( will shatter the ax head with the blow 
of a piece of wood, how about that thin wall 























of steel—untempered, “tis true—under the | A Z < sae ciaaameaiad Saal 
: fractional-second many times greater blow of Cleaning is a real joy 
‘ the exploding cartridges? So no minus-thirty when you have the right tools 
ae un shots for me, if I can help it. And ME VL&D Cienine Oettt fer | / 
hot. so | for one try to keep the Peacemaker nice CO , d ifle r RE yuthit 7 gun 
she an. warm and dry under the coat, and let a o shoorers “ not only a per- 

“ ck-pull” go hang sseclf | wea six fect set of chaning tools with complete aecemer: 
1 ’ ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad 
was S ter slow. vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
a plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 
] AVE never yet seen a man in a gallery ost ten tek te ce Wiles ae oe 
red se a single action Colt, and I have never $3.75: Shot Gun set $1.00. Combination Gun 
and s an experienced outdoor man use any- and Rifle outfit $6.75. . The Bud L&D Guarantee 

tig else. I pack a .45 automatic murder goes with each set. Sold direct. 

bit m hine along the sidewalks as an alley Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
the ( er, but not in the hills. The snow, the i) HUNTING FH SCHAUFFLER . President 5 

t and dust and the cold just mentioned is J FISHING 349 MADISON AVENUE 

n good for a .45 automatic, or for any CAMPING New York Ciry Dept.E” | 

matic. Nor is the vile weather much = 
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Russells 
lke Walton 


HERE the pavement ends”’ 

is where Russell’s ‘‘Ike 
Waltons” begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a pliability that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. « Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 


The “never rip” seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, is sufficient as- 
surance against the hazards of the worst 
of bad ing Flexible soles of wear- 
beatin: ple Pacleather give four lay- 
ers of leather between the foot and the 
ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
as a leather boot can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army last. 


R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 
B.C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
aniles, in 153 consecutive days. 


Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 
If he can not, write for our catalog, 
select the style and size you want and 
insist that he order them for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CoO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


912 Wisconsin St. 

















Most well-known sportsmen use 
4 Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 
wa curacy demand them. Your tar- 


| ’ get scores and game 
| \ny x records will improve if 
Sights 


your gun has Lyman 

Rear Sight shown, for Rem- 

| ington Repeater No. 12, 14, 24 and 
25, $4.00; with target disc, $4.50. 


Send 10 cts. for com- 
plete Lyman catalog, 
or ask for free folder. 





SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 







§| in five seconds, one shot. 


| better for the side swings. Years ago I once 
used the good old tip-up Smith & Wesson 
Russian .44 because of its accuracy over the 
Peacemaker, Colt, but had to lay it aside and 
go back to the king of six-shooters, for that 
very accuracy meant a balked gun too often, 
and the Peacemaker always went off on time. 

Faults?) The Peacemaker is full of faults; 
it is slow; it will come unscrewed; it is 
not accurate with factory ammunition; that 
big hammer is the slowest of all revolver 
actions, and it disturbs the aim more than 
any other six-gun lock; it is the slowest of 
guns to empty and to reload; it kicks the 
worst of all revolvers; the muley grip slips 
in a cold or a sweaty hand; it is a bad gun 
all around, but it is the best one there is. 

| always speak of a six-gun as a weapon, 
a weapon with which to kill, never as a play- 
thing. Now as a plaything I like nothing 
better than a pretty ladylike revolver, the .38 
Specials especially, with the .22 pistol and 
its uncanny accuracy as a sort of boon com- 
panion on all outings. Nothing is nicer than 
a dance with a tin can and the .22 making 
the music. The sullen old Peacemaker won’t 
hit it anyway, and why make thunder all 
over the place when the kiss of a .22 does 
just as well? I, too, use the gallery guns, 
but only for what they are—playthings. Just 


| bullet billiards, a fine clean game, but only 


a game. Herein, remember, I am trying, as 


| well as very limited space and time will per- 


mit, to write of the six-shooter as a killer, 
of man or meat as the need arises, but ever 
a killer, never a toy. Hence the Peacemaker. 
That’s my gun. 


OME time back in this series of articles 

on how to learn to shoot a six-shooter— 
not a gallery pistol or revolver—I said that a 
coach is almost essential, some one who 
knows six-gun right with you every shot. A 
coach is almost indispensable in the three 
main divisions of six-gun work—learning to 
make a group, gallery shooting, and practical 
outdoor work with the six-shooter. I have 
also remarked, slightingly I deliberately con- 


fess and proclaim, of the famous “correct 
position.” Now come with me. 
We will go walking. You have your six- 


gun, I as coach have my .45. The rule is 
that you have to shoot at whatever I pick out 
for you, and you have five seconds to hit it 
after I point it out and say—*Shoot!” That 
five seconds means gun in the holster and 
hand off of it—to the explosion. If you 
miss you owe me a dime. Whether you hit 
it or not, I then fire, and if I miss it I owe 
you a dime. Half running down the sandy 
bank I grip your arm—*hit that white rock” 
(about 50 feet away down stream) “one-two- 
three-four-five—stop.” Freeze and do it. 

No chance for correct position on that 
slanting bank, heels dug in to keep from 
coasting to the bottom on one’s pants. Shoot 
from there, and right now. Not quick, but 
right now—one-two-three-four-five. Well and 
You didn’t shoot at all. Grouse gone. 
Just flew away. We will try again. 

Pushing thru the willows ten minutes later 

“Hit that” and the usual five-second count. 
You have to sway to one side and hang on to 
a willow branch to keep your balance. No 
correct position is possible this time, either. 
Crossing the stream on stepping stones—“Hit 
that” and count. If you take a correct posi- 
tion a la pistol shed or gallery, you will get 
your feet wet, so twist around on your waist 
as a pivot and shoot like a Westerner. And 
like all old Westerners, do not be ashamed 
to use two hands. 

Now then we creep along the bank of an 
irrigation ditch, slowly poke our heads up— 
“Hit that.” Here you can probably get a 

| rest for your right forearm, if so, so much 
| the better. Nothing said about strictly off- 
| hand, the only requirement is hit it and do it 
The first shot is 


good. 


worth the other five, always at man or mt. 
rifle or six-gun. And one-shot hits are »o; 
made “like a flash” in the best families \. st 
of the Platte. Never were, in fact. S}.ot 
slow, shoot sure, shoot once. No need of 
more, 


OU crawl thru a wire fence, and wii 
you are astraddle of the middle 
held down with your right hand, up jump. 
a jack rabbit, and goes limping off. He stops 
about 40 yards away, all hunched up. 1» 
jar to your nervous system has hooked you 
to the top wire nice and tight at the shoulder 
blades—don’t let go that middle wire, either 
Just exchange hands and while all bent over 
—“Hit that.” The jack will do the counting 

We stop at a cabin and while tilted back 
in a chair in the sun—“Hit that.” Do it with 
one slow, steady, sure swing or “S” move of 
the right arm, still tilted back in the chair, 
your heels hooked in the lower round. Often. 
you know, if so seated and you had real need 
of a gun, say in the Philippines or Mexico. 
your very polite adversary might object to 
you getting to your feet and asuming thr 
correct position for pistol shooting, and 
meanwhile plug you full of holes. How abou: 
the three men in the dugout just hanging 
their saddles, when the hydrophobia coyot 
crashed thru the window glass, which was on 
a level with the prairie? He killed him 
“like a flash”—had to—but he forgot to as 
sume the correct position for pistol shooting. 
Fact is, he didn’t know what such a position 
was, never heard of it. It was his last cart- 
ridge. 

I know some fine gallery shots, and they 
are fine men in themselves, but somehow they 
do not want any of this. It leaves them as 
helpless as any other beginner, and they will 
not risk their reputations by any such fool 
actions. Only a grizzled old grouch with his 
old-fashioned .45 Colt would do such a thing. 
anyway. 

Now then, after several years all mixed up 
practice, do it all over again—with your left 
hand. A bullet might hit you in the right, 
or you have to use your right to hold on. 
and as The Manitou was negligent and gave 
you only two, you will have to shoot with 
your left hand or go over the Great Divide 
pronto. So do it all over again with your 


left. 


OW, this is not just dream stuff, one of 
the best gallery pistol shots I know has 
had to kill several men to keep alive him 
self, and he is in business today simply b: 
cause he can shoot with right or left hand 
as need be. Incidentally, I know personally 
and well half a dozen men who have killed 
their man, and they are fine men, too. Some 
of them are my best friends. Worth a ton 
of sissies. As I said before, the .45 Colt i 
a weapon, not a toy; it is meant to kill, 
to punch paper. That is for the .22 and the 
.38 Special, the most accurate but the m 
impractical of all revolvers, that has prop 
erly been barred from the international 
volver contests, for it is too much of a gu 
to be a plaything, and too much of a pi:y- 
thing to be a weapon. The pocket gun i- 4 
necessary abbreviation of all essentials, an 
this is where the .38 belongs. It is good 
only at arm’s length from concealment wii! 
out warning. As such the .38 has its pla e 
a necessary place, but there only. In war 0! 
the wild there is but one six-shooter—the .» 
Colt, the Peacemaker. 
This is the last of the Gun Talks, and m: 
I close them now, after nearly five continu: us 
years, with this: The grandest weapons b 
west of the Atlantic are five—The Kentu: 
rifle of old, the Buffalo Sharps, the bo 
knife now forgotten, the lever Winche: 
that is dying, and the .45 Colt Peacema! 
What the rapier is to Italy, the claymore 
Scotland, the long bow to England, the sci 
tar to Arabia, the tomahawk to the Indi 
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eacemaker is to America. The Peace- 
is the American of Americans. The 
-hape and outline of the .45 Colt has 
1e the world over typical of all revol- 
Let them not take them from you. 
h them or use them, for a disarmed peo- 
e a conquered people, call it by what 
you will. Mountaineers stay free. Bet- 
nation of shooters than a nation of 
iers. Cloth can be made into the sym- 
f freedom, but the freedom itself is 
END 


Let’s Keep Our “Gats” 

litor Outdoor Life:—I surely hope we can 

eed in keeping our revolvers and pistols. 
| never “packed a gat” as the saying goes, 
but like to have one around and use it on 
tin cans occasionally. In fifteen years bum- 
ming about the country, in service on seven 
different railroads, and ten years night work, 
| have never had to show a gun but twice, 
and didn’t need to use it then, merely saved 
me getting a beating or perhaps a cracked 
If, as many others have said, taking 
the revolver away would absolutely help do 
away with murders and holdups, I'd throw | 
my gun in the river tonight. I had an uncle 
murdered in Boone, Iowa, about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, one of the dirtiest murders 
on record, and a piece of iron pipe did it. 
\ly wife had an uncle and aunt murdered in 
Colorado, about the same time, and a club, 
rope and choking did that job. Note the| 
latest, our millionaire “intellectualls” (?) in 
the Windy City. Aw, they give me a pain; 
guess I'll cut it out before I unload. I’ve} 
vot a lot off my chest anyhow and I feel | 
better. C. M. Morse. 

Neb. Pasay ree LS 

Neck Down the .22 R. F. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Captain Askins’ ar- | 
ticle “What Next in .22 Rifles?” was of much | 
interest to me so I’m going to howl with| 
him in the following suggestions: 

Neck down some .22 N. R. F. cases to fit | 
the .22 long rifle bullet, load it same way 
as in the long rifle and have a long rifle | 
gun rechambered to take it; powder capac- 
ity should show between 1,500 and 1,600 
foot-seconds with the standard weight long | 
rifle bullets. This is the cheapest way I 
can think of to get a working start on the | 
thing, but of course, just as he says, I don’t 
know if pressure will be too high, but we 
vuld tell more about these things if we 
could try them. The trouble with waiting | 

arms and ammunition companies to do 
is they never may. The 45-grain of course 
etter than 40, but we have the 40 to ex- | 
ment with and know that a little better 
id be expected from 45 grains in same 
et type. I hope this suggestion has | 
‘value and would like to see this idea of 
\skins’ erow up. JosepH V. GLYNN. 


il 
skuil. 


te—I have been writing to the arms and 
r companies about a new and more power- 
m-fire shell. The Western Cartridge Com- 
says that we now have about the cartridge 
{ want in the W. R. F., but we all know 
28 loaded at present it has little advantage 
e long rifle. The United States Cartridge 
pany says that they are referring the matter | 
ir ballistic engineer. The Hercules Powder 
any advises me that the rim-fire shells are 
trong enough to permit the pressure that 
| be entailed by even 1,400 feet of velocity. 
Landis of this company says that they al- 

have trouble enough with bursted shells 
ut inviting any more. Yet we have the 
lem remaining that even for small bird shoot- 
virds the size of quail and doves, one bird in 
will escape wounded, with the very best 
g, when shots are taken above 40 yards. I 
tried this thing out for many years, shot 
inds of the little cartridges at game, all 
hollow point and everything else, and the 
lack power; they are game cripplers; they 
should be used, but they will be just the 

Eventually these little rim-fire cartridges 
be improved, and the cartridge company 
s enterprising enough to do it will reap a 
st for a time.—-Editor. 
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Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. $1.50. 


, 





Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “‘guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. You can 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. 


Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 

Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright we 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects. $1.50. 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.00. 


668 
RBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Marble’s Standard 
Front Sight 











able 


it in for repairs now, so we 
can give you quick service. Later 
we'll be swamped with work and 
you may not get your gun till 


you don’t need it. 












Nitro Powder Solv 


N29 


Makes gun-cleaning easy and sure. Removes potas- 
sium chloride (salt) deposited in the bore by firing, 
which defies ‘‘gun oils.’’ Prevents rust, preserves 
good shooting and resale value. Send 10c stamp for 
sample. 

For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 














PARKIER GON 


Send It In Now 


If your Parker has been damaged 
or needs attention, please send 


Help us to help you. 


PARKER BROTHERS, «Waster Gun Makers 
34 CHERRY STREET 


MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A, 





Experts and Beginners Find 


Northland S 
Skis 


speedy andeasy tolearn 
on. They are sci- 
entifically con- 
structed of the best 
Hickory, Ash and Ma- 
ple. Look for the deer- 
head trademark, Send 
for free illustrated book- 
let on ‘How to Ski.” 


World’s Largest Ski 


Manufacturer. 










SS 


NORTHLAND SKI 
MFG. CO. 

















2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn. 
Model 39 in .22 repeater, Shoots - 4 
short, long and long rifle cart- 








ridges interchangeably. 


Yours for performance—the world’s 
outstanding .22 caliber rifle, the Marlin 
Model 39. 

Marlin Rifles and Shotguns are the 
wonder guns the world over due to 50 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS Co. 








Maclin 


years of leadership in barrel boring. 
There is a better shooting smoke-stick 
for you in the great Marlin line. Ask 
your Dealer. Write for latest Pocket 
Catalog. 


75 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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earn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
,ow learn this fascinating art in your own 
1ome during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 


partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy ! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
ean do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
I have made over $550.00 during my spare 
‘ime selling my specimens and mounting for 
others. Professional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
sre alwaysindemand Through our lessons yo 
«an learn = do this work as wel! as the expert 


ife for FREEBt Book 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
ill about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
10 obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


ES A A TE AE A RENE Tm ee oe. NS seem Ot 


Free Book Coupon 


§ Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
i 64-P Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me absolutely free, your illustrated 
§ book, ‘ow to Mount Game.” Also tell 
i me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 

dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
f ebligation, 
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Some Practical Revolver Shooting 
Ashley A. Haines 


HE late R. A. Kane, who was undoubtedly 

one of the most practical gunmen that 
ever pulled a «trigger, once wrote me that 
of his practical rifle stunts had been, 
years before, to place beer bottles on top of 
fence posts, distances ranging all the way 
from about 40 yards, as I remember it, up to 
about 100 yards, and, beginning with the 
nearest, try and break each bottle at one shot 
each. For this work he used a .32-20 Win- 
chester, ’°73 model, I believe he stated, and 
made it a point to fire all shots before low- 
ering the gun. Whether beer bottles or blazes 
on white stones on hill sides or 
bleached buffalo chips showing more or less 
plainly on the level prairie, or, as we found 
conditions thirty-five and more years ago on 
the prairie, buffalo skulls or other objects, 
shooting at any of these at unknown distances, 
shifting from one target to another, trying 
always to make as many “killing” shots as 
possible, and in game-shooting time, such 
shooting, whether with rifle or revolver, must 
always be considered as extremely practical 


one 


trees, 


for the hunter in every way. 
At 20 yards, with revolver which we are 
here considering, how many times can the 


expert shot hit the regulation bull’s-eye with- 
out a miss? A great many times as plenty 
of revolver shooting records will show. At 
50 yards how many times will such a shot 
keep in the 8-inch bull before one shot finally 
wanders out? Fifty times and more by some 
of the best of revolver shots. Suppose we 
double the size of the bull’s-eye and set it up 
at 100 yards, and permit our target shot to 


adjust his sights for this last range, how 
many times will he likely land in the 16- 


inch bull before a stray shot leaves the black? 


| have never tried this last suggested stunt, 
but I imagine the shot I have in mind (the 


best of the target shots) could be expected 
to stay much longer in the 16-inch bull at 
100 yards than he would in the 8-inch bull 
at 50 yards. But let us consider all this 
under somewhat more practical conditions. 


Suppose we take the 8-inch bull’s-eye and 
tack one at each of the following three 


ranges (distance, remember, not to be known 
by shooter) say 35, 65 and 100 yards. We 
will suppose he has his revolver sighted for 
50 yards and, with sights thus adjusted, he 


on each target at one time but shift from, 
say, the nearest target to the second one, 
then to the farthest and back again to place 
of beginning. Perhaps it would be too much 
to expect the best revolver shot living to s\ay 
long on the 8-inch bull at 100 yards, espe- 
cially when it will be understood he will 
have to make some allowance for distance as 
he will be shooting with sights set for a 
point blank range of 50 yards. . 


HE reason I have taken the 8-inch bull 

as one to be used for all three ranges, 
is due to the generally-accepted belief that 
such a size circle represents the vital spot 
located in and back of a deer’s shoulder 
(tho some, myself included, believe this to 
be nearer 10 inches). But let us permit our 
shooter to fire say 50 or 100 shots at the dis. 
tances mentioned (distances unknown to him 
and to remain unknown until last shot is 
fired), how many of the shots fired will he 
have in the three bulls at the ranges men- 
tioned? Besides the shooter not knowing 
the ranges at which he is shooting, the three 
targets must be located in a timbered section 
with fallen trees scattered over the ground, 
more or less brush everywhere and ground 
ranging all the way from level to hilly and 
rough. This would be not far from what can 
usually be expected by the hunter in timbered 
districts where game might be encountered; 
often conditions would be worse as, for ex- 
ample, shooting across a canyon or up or 
down a sieep hillside, and, to make matters 
still more difficult, the ground where the 
game, or target is might be obscured by an 
intervening ridge, clump of brush or fallen 
tree trunks. Did you ever shoot a deer under 


such conditions? If so, you will agree that 
estimating distances under such conditions 


is much more difficult than where one is look- 
ing over a practically level stretch of ground 
with nothing whatever to obstruct the view 
right up to the game or target. 

Just to play a little at a game somewhat 
similar to the one suggested above, I have 
recently burned some good revolver powder 
but don’t, please, don’t think the results I 
have secured and which will be recorded are 
considered remarkable by A. A. H. And yet. 
considering everything, I am ready to state 


will fire at the three ranges mentioned until that they might be worse. First, due to fail- 

shot misses one of them. Also, remember, ing eyesight, I have shot very little with any 
he must empty his revolver before lowering gun for several years. One loses interest in 
his hand and never fire more than one shot the game when with revolver held at arm’s 
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AN AMMUNITION HOLDER 

The ammunition holder shown above was designed by C. E. Wood for use in target shootit 


As will be noticed, 
knows without counting that he has shot a 
wood, or finished white, 


the shells are placed in rows of five and when the shooter empties a row 
“string.” 
so they will be easily located in the dim light of the gallery. 


The holders should be made of light colo: 
Such a hol 


is a great convenience when shooting from the prone position for the shooter can place it bes! 
him and reload without changing his vision from the bright light on the target to the dim light 
his position by simply feeling along the block to the string of shells he is using and then removi 


the next in line. 
tion and the United States Revolver Association, 
bird’s-eye maple, which he has given to friends. 
inch in diameter. 


this is placed over the drill to act as a stop when a certain depth is reached. 
a steel pattern thru which to bore so it would not be necessary 
but this is hardly necessary if the shooter expects to ma 


as a means of holding the drill straight, 
but one for his own use. 


Mr. Wood is a member of many gun clubs, 


The holes for the .22 
To get them of an even depth a hole is bored thru a piece of hard wood a 


including the National Rifle Assoc 
and has made quite a number of these holders 
ammunition are 15/64 of 


Mr. Wood first ma 
to measure for each hole and a 


If a pattern is used it is clamped in a vise with the block of wood. 
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_ rear sighting notch cannot be seen | 
front sight shows double; and that dou- | 


bie front sight bead very hazy and indistinct 
t. 
thanks to W. S. Davenport, well known 
t st readers of Outdoor Life as a very in- 
teresting and practical writer, I can now, by 
{ a rig he has sent me, see to shoot much 
than without it. Previous to this I 
experimented somewhat using a Marble 
F disc (target disc with small aperture) 
held with left hand to right eye, revolver be- 
ing held at arm’s length for shooting as 
This “stopped down” the eye lens 
of choke-bored the vision) and made 
both rear and front revolver sights show up 
quite distinct and clear while target was also 
ly seen. Shooting this way, some very 
satisfactory results were secured. To answer 
porarily, Mr. Davenport has sent me a pair 
of spectacles with lenses of plain window 
vlass. In right lens he has cemented a disc 
|]-32-inch in diameter with aperture about 
the size of small one in the Lyman sight. With 
this the shooting to be mentioned was done. 
\ slightly smaller aperture, I am quite cer- 
tain now, will be better as, at times, there is 
a tendency to see about half a bead more in 
the front sight than desired. But without it 
| could have done almost nothing. You re- 
volver shots who have passed the half-century 
mark and whose eyes are like mine and thus 
far have only met with misfits in glasses, try 
this scheme of Mr. Davenport’s until you get 
something better. This is not an advertise- 
ment for Mr. Davenport; this is not his busi- 
ness, but he can tell a man just how to pro- 
ceed to get a proper fit in glasses and then 
explain plainly what to do to see sights and 
rget clearly as when your eyes were good. 


“OR the work I am about to report one 
could expect much better results with re- 
volvers with much flatter trajectories such 


as the .32-20, .38 Specials, .38-40 and .44-40 
calibers. I started in with the .44-40 but the 


ammunition (the first I ever used of that 
make) was unsatisfactory as the bullets jarred 
loose and I gave it up after emptying the 
cylinder three times. So much time was 
taken up pacing and measuring distances, 
that L did not shoot half the ammunition | 
had along; and one size, the .38 Special, i 
yet to be shot—sometime. Just when I do 
not know. I had, years ago when I had good 
eyes, tried out quite thoroly practically all 
nodels and caliber Colt and Smith & Wesson 
revolvers at about everything that would offer 
a target and at all practical ranges. Among 
the revolvers then shot, I know of none I did 
better with than with the .38 Specials and 
1-40. A blaze on a big yellow pine tree or 
i fir at any distance up to 100 estimated 
irds was always an inviting mark and often 
ew a cylinder full. And another target 
ever a better one—would be the end of a 
lox 18 to 30 inches in diameter in a skidway; 
and many such log went with the drive down 
the river with from six to a dozen .38s or 
44s nicely bunched in and around its center, 
size of the groups depending on the distances 
shot. When, however, I kept my group under 
10 inches at 100 yards, group properly lo- 
cated, I thought I was doing real revolver 
shooting; this, remember, with the big guns 
in| non-elevating sights. 
ut concerning the recent shooting with 
in aired vision thru peep and at estimated 
a: ‘ances which, after the shooting, were 
c.-efully paced and measured. And why? 
you ever see a man shoot a deer, coyote 
ther critter and before the gun was much 
‘ than from his shoulder, hear him say, 
it was a good 150 yards if an inch”? 
said nothing but told yourself that it 
probably nearer 75. Also did you ever 
h a man pace distance to verify his es- 
te? I have, and, knowing something of 
ng to the surveyor’s chain, often told my- 











Ithaca Lael Saeed 





improves anyone’s shooting because Ithaca 
locks have twice the speed of anyother. That’s 
one reason why Ithacas win ten times their 
share of things worth winning the world over. 








Ithaca double 

ns for game 
$37.50 to $700 
Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 10, Ithaca, N. Y. 





























'| Flies Flies 


|| Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, iBe: Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75¢e; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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Gun Stock Blanks of Hawaiian Koa 


BeanGifal Ed ard dark _xich 


color 








Blanks Ai any gun“ . 


Grade A select -& 










$ yoo 
Prepaid to any address 152 / 








WELSH & WESCOTT Box 2280 Honolulu, Hawaii 











Let’er Rain! 
Here’s Real Protection 


If work or play takes you into the open, 
you need the protection of the Filson 
Cruising Coat in Waterproofed Khaki, 
double shoulders and sleeves. Shields 
against wind as well as rain. Light 
enough for fair weather—warm enough 
for rough weather. Good looking and has 
pockets galore! Order oneinch larger than 
white collar measure, Complete Cata- 
log D on request. 


$6 


Postpaid 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-7 First Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 










that his pacing would be about right by | 












“FILSON 
CLOTHES 


for the man 


who knows” 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


gwe € 


Protected Ivory Bead ae, — Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 ce $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, RPE. blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 
TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sighis Ever Produced. Made to fit All Arms. 


08 Ri eweee 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT - 









EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Eight Combinations, also Double Elevator 
Serewdriver Point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles 
and Carbines. 


EIGHT COMBINA- 
TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
_ and used when so 
) dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
C arbines. Catalog 
‘O” of over 100 
Semi-Buekhorn Flat-Top, Folded jv =. _< 
Up Price $1.50 “Modern Sights 

for Modern Arms,’’ free. 








| D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











Every follower of Ike Walton 


-thi: 

tishermen-fhis 
should have this book. If your 00 ’ 
hobby is fishing — whether it ¥ 


be bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove of 
unusual interest. 
Ir is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kindsand colors of baits to use 
—when and how touse them, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 
Write your name and address on a postal —and 
mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 














pease >. 9275 High Street South Bend, 
F We want every outdoor man in 
America to read one of the most 
stirring calls to America’s trails ever writ- 
ten—*“Trailwise,” by A. E. Hamilton, author, 
lecturer, and leader in the summer camp 
mevement. Send for your copy—FREE—to- 
day. A postcard will bring it. 


OUTING 


22 Robins Building Columbus, Ohio 


ZIP-ZIP_ 


|} THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
er, something every boy wants and 

never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
Axa) scientifically and practically made; boys, 
if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 


shoote *r complete 35¢ or RR 






3 for $1.00; send stamps, 
coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBERCO. 
2 Dept.99 Colambia, 8. 0. 








“IT slept alone—snug and warm My two 
ompantons with two wool blankets suffered, 
though huddled together. This Fiala Sleeping 
Bag is the only one I ever liked.’ Hovace 


Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 30 Ibs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. Write for circulars 
and prices. 

Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
et us furnish estimates. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York City 











“MAGNUM 12 BORE WILDFOWL GUNS 


shooting 3 in. Paper Shells (114 ozs. shot) have 

an effective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 
Send for particulars to:— 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and Rifle Works 

Established 1850 BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, lec., New York 
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cutting it down to two-thirds of what he made 
it. In my recent shooting, we estimated from 
where shooting was later done, first to tree to 
be blazed for the target and this was then 
written down. Then, after shooting the dis- 
tance was paced, then measured. This is in- 
teresting as any one will admit if he tries it. 
And decidedly practical and instructive. Try 
it on all kinds of ground and see. 

Smith & Wesson, .44-40, 61%4-inch barrel, 
six shots up hill; estimated range 48 yards, 
paced 57, measured 54; group, 11 inches, 8 
inches for five shots all in and evenly around 
blaze. Five shots Smith & Wesson .38 Per- 
fected, 6-inch barrel; one missed tree; four 
bullets in 8-inch circle; three of the five shots 


cut off limbs between shooter and target. 
Same gun, five shots, three bullets in spot. 


13-inch group for all; light bad and ground 
uneven and uphill; target partly obscured by 
brush. 

Smith & Wesson .44, six shots; estimated 
range 60 yards, paced 70, measured 69; group 
12 inches; five in 10-inch circle in and around 
blaze. Five shots Perfected; 9-inch group for 
five shots, four in 6-inch group; all but one 
of five shots would have been in 8-inch spot. 

Five shots, .38 Perfected; estimated range 
70, paced 75, measured 83; group 14 inches, 
four in 17-inch group in and around blaze. 
Six shots .44 Smith & Wesson, four in and 
around spot, size group 7 inches; two shots 
very wild. Bullets shaking loose caused me 
to discontinue shooting with this gun for the 
day. 

Five shots .38 Perfected, estimated dis- 
tance 80 yards, paced 80, measured 86; 12- 
inch group for all; 64-inch for four; two in 
spot. 


TEN shots .38 Perfected; estimated range 
90 yards. paced up hill 100, measured 

97 yards; group for ten shots, 20 inches; size 

group for six shots, 742 inches; all in spot. 

Ten shots Perfected; uphill, sun in back 
and everything showing much plainer than 
anytime before or after; estimated range 40 
yards, paced 52, measured 52; size group 
6% inches, nine in blaze, tenth just outside. 

Five angling down hill, .38 Per- 
fected; estimated range 80 yards, paced 95, 
measured 100; in shade light poor; group 
12x17 inches, two in blaze; Du Pont No. 5 
pistol powder and: 147-grain bullet used in 
above shooting with the .38 Perfected. 

Five shots; same gun but Remington black 
powder cartridges. Estimated range 50 yards, 
paced 55, measured 58; group for five shots, 
7 inches; for four (all in spot) 4% inches. 

Fifteen shots at blazes on three trees, nearly 
in line, shooting down hill. Hurriedly esti- 
mated the three distances at 25, 55 and 85 
yards. After shooting, paced 31, 58 and 78: 
measured 58 and 77. Began on nearest 
tree firing one shot at each target until the 
.38 Perfected was empty. Then blew thru 
barrel to moisten black powder residue (Rem- 
ington black) and started in where I left off. 
When empty, repeated. Size group at 31 
yards, 4% inches, slightly high but all in 
fatal 8-inch ring. Four shots only found at 
58-yard target. All slightly high but fatally 
located. At 77 yards, group 11 inches, three 
fatally located. Being short one bullet on the 
58-yard target I cannot understand. Shifting 
from one tree to another as I did in this 
shooting, I may have fired six shots on an- 
other tree. But only five were found. If I 
missed the 58-yard tree, it was a wild shot 
surely. Try this last stunt, three targets at 
different unknown distances, and you will find 


shots 


| it mighty interesting. 


Five shots, single action Colt .44-40; esti- 
mated 55, paced 52 (was getting late and not 
measured); group 7% inches. Six shots, 
same conditions, 8-inch group. Six shots 
same conditions, 7% inches. Heavy loads; 
shells too large to enter Smith & Wesson 
chambers; length the single action Colt, 5% 
inches. 





All the above has been very interestin: 
me and I hope others try it out and let 4s 
have results. Have your assistant blaze © 
trees. Estimate the distance and shoot be 
going over the ground. You will do 
better than I have, I am certain, but let’s 
just how much better. It’s not expected 11 
one will shoot under the exact condition- | 
have. But try it out under various coi 
tions, such as suggested by my remarks, 
I am sure the shooter will find it interest 
and that the readers will like to read his 
port. I have more in my mind along this 
lines which will probably get into print « 
of these days; but there has yet to be pow 
burnt before then. The man with good eyes 
is now expected to take the bat. 

Distances mentioned above were estimate 
by writer and paced by him, but Howard, : 
oldest son, and a young neighbor also esti 
mated and paced some of the distances. An 
considerably to my surprise, they severa 
times made closer estimates than I did. Once 
the young neighbor paced the 97-yard range 
down hill and made it 100 paces. Then uy; 
hill and made it 109. I paced it up hill only 
making it also 100. But, take it from m« 
pacing under such conditions, longs to walk 
over, steep hill to navigate, brush to dodg 
around, and there is, under such conditions, 
some guessing about pacing just as there is 
about estimating. But if ground is not too 
rough, the tapeline makes everything plai’ 
after which, sometimes, you will wish you had 
been more careful in making your guesses. 


Two Diewiaiiens Discussed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I claim to have had 
more experience in hunting than the major 
ity of men, having shot most kinds of game 
here in Australia and in Central Africa, and 
would like to say a few words on the sub 
jects of peep vs. open sights and the effect 
of rifles on African game. 

I have used both open and peep sights in 
both continents and now “cleave unto” the 
open for the following reasons in hunting: 

Strength._-I have had one peep sight break 
and the screw adjustment of another get out 
of order, while hunting, and have never had 
an open sight fail in any way. (The peep 
sights were the best American make so were 
quite perfect). Fortunately the rifles were 
both equipped with open flap sights as wel! 
so it didn’t matter. 

Quickness.—I personally can pick up the 
open sights quicker than any aperture com- 
bination, especially in thick scrub, when a 
split-second is often very advantageous to 
say the least. The flap sight is a bit quicker 
to adjust, I think. I have my rifles all 
made with a standard 50 yards sight which 
is perfectly rigid and ready for a quick. 
close shot, with flip-up flap sights for oth 
er distances. These are held in place (both 
up or down) by a strong spring. 

Uniformity.—I use a .470 double and a 
.318 magazine (both made especially for m: 
in Africa, with the same length and cast 0! 
of stocks, identical sights and with the bac! 
sight the same distance from my eye 
both guns. 

The peep sight (if placed correctly) clo- 
to the eye, would be quite out of the qué 
tion on the former rifle owing to the reco! 

I am not talking of target shooting al 
am only giving my own experience of t! 
two kinds of sights in hunting. Of cours 
I’ve no desire to influence any one, but a 
setting down here what suits me personal 
and which I intend to stick to. I use a pet 
at the target myself. With regard to t! 
power and caliber of rifles for African gam 
I think the question can be summed up in 
few words. For long or medium range 
rifle such as the .318 Richards, .333 Jefferys : 
your .30-caliber Springfield (with heavy bu 
let) are admirable, but for stopping a chars 
at close quarters from a buffalo, rhino, et: 
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arent powerful enough for the average 
Any experienced African hunter will 
vou this. He requires a .450-caliber cor- 
or better, to follow a wounded buffalo, 
10 or elephant up with, in thick brush, to 
easonably safe. It is not too safe anyhow. 
incho Villa’s fist might have had as much 
more velocity than J. Dempsey’s but I 
w which would stop a man quickest; same 
h the big bore). If the small bore lands 
ht it will kill as dead as the larger, but if 
gets close to the vital spot only, then the 
ivy gun scores every time, as it will drop 
beast with the great shock, even if it 
esn’t kill him. D. L. ARCHER. 


(ustralia.. 
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You Have Only One Trigger Finger 


—Why Shoot a Two-Trigger Gun? 


THE Hunter one-trigger on L.C.Smith double- 
barrel guns is one of the features that is 
making L.C.Smith guns popular among sports- 
men everywhere. The Hunter one-trigger has 
made the old two-trigger gun almost as obso- 
lete as the muzzle loader! 
The experienced trap or field shot will tell you 
that the Hunter one-trigger will improve your 
shooting by maintaining the same distance be- 


tween gun-butt and trigger at alltimes. It ab 
solutely eliminates the possibility of injury 
through jamming ofthe trigger finger and yet 
you can fire either right or left barrel as you 
choose. 

Ask your dealer to show you the L.C. Smith 
gun equipped with Hunter one-trigger, or if he 
does not carry this gun in stock write direct to 
the factory for full particulars. 


Some Trial Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 

liree targets made on three successive days 

trying different firearms. They are the 

ul nly shots fired during this time and should 

























SEND FOR CATALOG 323 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD @& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 
B. & M. LOADING TOOLS, RODS, 


BEAN’S Cold-Proof SIGHTS, AND SHOOTERS’ SUPPLIES 


ARCHED INNERSOLE |[ | | sceirieveiopedt! improved esign Shooters: will 


tind them to be far more desirable than 


= ones used for similar purposes, 
7 : Deluxe Cleaning Rods, with full outfit 
i og 


proved tips. More convenient, do better work 
Reloading Tools 

Straight line Die and Plunger Bullet Seater 

Combination Lever Decappers and Reprimer 

Combination Case Neck Sizing and Ex 

















Tools 
Bullet Molds, Iron or Pure Nickel, for 
_proved bullets, in .25 t 5 lil 

Factory Cast Bullets, 


4 





caliber 


It takes away that flat-footed feeling, making your and lubricated 





hunting rubbers feel the same as your every-day Gas Check Cups for ts. 
shoes. It has sheepskin with the wool on next to Bullet Metal. Bullet Lubricant 
foot, and a steel plate that gives a slight arch. A | Bullet Sizing and Lubricating Dies, for Press« 





Ladles and Melting |} Y 
Soft Point Jacketed Bullets. 





| 
| 
great protection against cold, takes the place of one } 
— of stockings. Give size and description of shoe. 








I Reduced from 234-inch bull’s-eye (circle) -rice, $ 1.25 delivered. Get catalog of 30 specialties. Empty Cartridge Cases and Primers 
} | Powder Scales. 
x . 5 ozs | L. L. BEAN | Bullet Pullers, for unloading war-time ammun 
id represent fairly the ability of the marksman ||| 494 Main St. Sisennt Bites | Telescope Rifle Sights, Hunting types and Target 
b who made them, who is a bookkeeper in a “See> . oA ng 
1 2 Siounts Oo scope sights, 
ct hardware store. The first four shots were Every item listed can be shippec 






from stock. Write for folder 


B. & M. makes a spec 


The Modern Rifle as 


fired from a Colt .32 automatic pistol at 12 
vards. The second three shots were made 




































he vith an Ortgies .32 automatic pistol at 12 
irds—all to the right, probably caused by An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 821 Coseele eS & ge Penna. 

he fit of the pistol handle in the hand. The with strictly modern weapons and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. =F 
ut and ° . . 
id JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
ep 193 _pages ; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, A practical. fascinating and authentic guide for 
2. $1.75, postpaid. Address farmers, hunters and trappers. The auth ; 

. . . thousands of questions that hunters, t | 
re Outdoor Life Publishing Co. farmers ask ary day, in ‘language whicl easily 
I DENVER, COLO. understood. $1.00 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 
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he most particular 
half-tone and magazine 
color work in Denver 
is produced in our plant~ 


25 Fourteenth $4. Denver; 
Phone Main 572/-22 








.22-caliber Savage | 


shots at 50 yards wit 
rter; rest; no trial shots. (Reproduced same; 
size as original target) 








shots were made by a Savage Sporter | 
--caliber at 50 yards with a rest, the sights 
which had been set for offhand shooting 
No. 438 Stevens telescope sight. The wild [E> 
‘ts with the rifle are evidently caused by| |e 
or in holding as this rifle is capable of 
tting all of them in a dime at 50 yards. | 
w does this shooting compare with the 
oting of the average Westerner? 
Ky. J. G. Orspurn. 









\ote.—It is very good work for a Westerner 
inybody else.—Editor. 
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BEAUTIFUL FURS 
FROM the SKINS YOU HAVE 


| | 
dl 
| Made to your order by masters of 


the craft in the largest fur dressing 
and tanning plant inthe West. Gives 
you a big saving on coats, jacquettes, 
chokers, auto robes, rugs, etc. 
TROPHIES—Game heads, etc., to 
decorate realistically your home den 
or office. Our beautiful 32-page 
catalog will show you what art in 
taxidermy means. It is FREE. 













1024 © a Denver 
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Wrestling Book FREE 


Learn to be an expert wrestler. Know scientific 
wrestling, self-defense, and jui-jitsu. Develop a 
splendid physique, and have pe ect health. Join 
this popular schoo! snd learn by mail. The famous 
world’s c pions—the marvelous 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


offer you a wonderful opportunity. Wrestling is 
easily and quickly learned at home by mail. Men 
and Doys write now for splendid free book. 
Learn all the ecience and tricks. Be able to handle 
FOR big men with ease. Accept this wonderful offer 

W. Send for {zee book today, stating your age. 


Farmer Barns School of Wrestling, 1642 Ramge Bldz., Omaha,Nebr.w 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads. 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin, 


FREE Write today for my FREE ss 


*“*A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,’’—telling how 
E.S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 









STLING 
HEALTH 














cured myself after being afflicted 













JESSE FRENCH & SONS 


ilistic 


GRAND 


Is a most wonderful 
instrument for par- 
lor, studio or concert 
work. Our latest im- 
provement— 


THE DULCET TONE 


doubles the range of tonal 
colorings. 
Catalog and name of the 
nearest dealer for 
the asking. 


Jesse French &Sons 
Piano Co. 


New Castle Indiana 





Barrel Boring and Special Loads for 
Long-Range Shooting 








F. H. Conover 


I EALING with the problem of narrow 

patterns for shotguns should necessitate 
a brief explanation for which. this type of 
arm and load should be used. 

Extended range of the well made 12-bore 
and the properly balanced load for such pur- 
pose has always been more or less a_ baff- 
ling accomplishment. Several important 
agencies intervene that apprehend perfect uni- 
son in the function to lessen shot deviation, 
an important factor in the object of a good 
performance—blow ups and wild shot pat- 
terns are generally frequent with improper 
formulas of gas checks and poorly bored 
guns—of this remains much comment. The 
slightest nibbling within the wall of the bar- 
rel improperly cut will deflect the charge in 
transit regardless of a well balanced load or 
any brand of powder. All the essentials must 
function in proper proportion where they be- 
long. The wadding used plays one of the im- 
portant requirements to seal all the gas, 
preventing leakage that if allowed deflects 
pattern and lessens velocity. 

Ballistic science has lately overcome great- 
ly the past obstacle in discoveries of a new 
formula of wadding in several dimensions 
applicable to the modern cartridges that con- 
trols the gases of the charge, lessens mate- 
rially shot deviation, and facilitates velocity 
by the response of the wads. 


[\ A SERIES of late trials at 40 and 60 

yards with several formulas of loads and 
wadding, subject to outside weather condi- 
tion, penetrations were taken at 40 yards to- 
gether with the following tabulated patterns. 
The target back was constructed of 7-inch 
pine and measured 42x42 inches square, with 
a center square opening 742x7% inches. In 
this two blocks of white pine were always in- 
serted, the 44-inch at the rear and theys-inch 
at the front, a total of #-inch. This gave 
the opportunity when +%s-inch had been pen- 
etrated to discover further the remains by 
the 14-inch the total in the ¢¢-inch. The dis- 
tance was 40 measured yards from the gun 
muzzle to the target, where the penetration 
was taken within the 30-inch circle. Regards 
to powder, several brands were in the pri- 


mary—both foreign and local, bulk and 
dense—and this particular arm of special 


design for extended range behaved well with 
all these powders (after the final mechanical 
operation that has given to it such distine- 
tion). There were two outstanding pow- 
ders that predominated with higher percen- 
tages, running up to 85 and 88 per cent. 
These were finally grouped in four sections 
with the right and left barrel resulting ap- 
proximately—right barrel 77 per cent, left 
barrel 80 per cent. 

These series were registered as shot with- 
out blow ups or patchy patterns. None were 
thrown out. 

Three separate makes of shells were used 
from 2%4 inches up to 3 inches, the latter 
which gave a trifle higher percentage in the 
pattern and penetration giving approximate 
75 per cent thru the inserts of *-inch pine 
at 40 yards. 

The shells finally employed were the United 
States Cartridge Company’s 3-inch Ajax and 
Climax; 41 grains No. 93 Oval blend, Du 
Pont smokeless powder; one card wad, 1%%- 
inch Corktex wad and 1*%¢-inch black edge, 
all 12-gauge wads; 1s ounces No. 5 Domin- 
ion chilled shot; 220 pellets (163 to the 
ounce) to the load, having ys-inch crimp; 
wad pressure 16 to 18 pounds; all wads seated 
flat without cupping. 

The bulk smokeless employed was 46 grains 


of English Schultze, equal to 3% drams « 
Du Pont, similar in the burning to Oval D 
Pont No. 93; wadded in 3-inch United State 
shells; one card binder wad, 1°4-inch Cor} 
tex, 1:%s-inch black edge; 220 pellets to th 
load of No. 5 chilled shot; 12-pound wad 
pressures; penetration very similar to Oval 
No. 93. These were hand loads. 

It will be noticed with other powders the 
uncommon and slight deviations thruout the 
whole number of shots fired in these trials in 
the remarkable high averages would appear 
due to fine mechanical operations later per- 
formed by a master of the barrel boring art 


N SECURING such a special gun for wild 

fowling it will be understood that an 
“ideal” in the percentage was one of the 
principal features ranging from 75 to 80 per 
cent in consistent performance with effective 
range at 60 yards. Then there can be no 
doubt with the following tabled loads and 
high percentage. Such an arm will be ef- 
fective with No. 5 shot at extended range 
Dimensions of this important arm as fol- 
lows: 31 barrels, 8% pounds, 2%4-inch cham- 
bers ejectors, single trigger, full equipped, to 
average 80 per cent at 40 yards with 1% 
ounce No. 4 and 5 chilled shot. When this 
gun was received and thoroly targeted the 
very best it would average 65 per cent at 40 


yards. Imagine my disappointment and dis- 
gust. Finally it was placed in the hands of 


a mechanical expert, super barrel borer, and 
by his skillful formation, converted into an 
cO per cent arm. 

Occasionally gun manufacturers who claim 
12-bore super guns to kill at 70 and 80 
yards dodge the mention of the sizes of 
chilled shot generally used in the average 
duck shooting. That of No. 5 and 6 in- 
presses the novice that the above ranges are 
consistent with moderate size of pellets and 
also consistent in effectiveness at great 
ranges. The heavy pellet No. 3 and No. 2 
are effective at greater range but the pros- 
pect lessened 60 per cent on single mallards, 
makes fairly good on flock shooting only. 


DU PONT NO. 983—OVAL—41 GRAINS 
Left Barrel Right Barrel 
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Metropolitan Rifle Matches 


John W. Gillies writes us as follows re- 
garding the coming matches of the Roose- 
velt Rifle Club: 

Please note in your magazine the coming Me- 
tropolitan Matches. Probably this way: Pre- 
minary match three Saturdays, February 7, 14 
ind 21. Championship Match February 28. Pre- 
liminary match to be re-entry, no handicaps, 
shoot all you like, ten targets to count. The 
matter is in my hands, and I have gone ahead 
vild, securing donations for prizes in the shape 
f eleven sorts of things. This year we will 
hang up so much bait that if the matches are 
not a success they can bally well discontinue 
em. There will be $10 for the best twenty tar- 
gets, $10 for the best thirty, which ought to 
make them shoot a lot. Ten dollars will be 
hung up for the best group in each championship 
ind $10 for every possible in each match, fact is 
$10 for about everything you can think of—all 
added money. The matches will have more prize 
money than has ever been shot for at Sea Girt 


or Camp Perry.—J. W. G. 


Remodeled Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your answer to my 
recent letter received and I note your query 
as to bushing I pressed into chamber of shot- 
gun to eliminate cone. Measurements were 
taken from sulphur cast and the bushing 
turned from a piece of Ford axle, which you 
mav know is rather hard stuff. The rear end 
of the bushing was just a trifle less in diame- 
ter inside than the mouth of shell. I got 
hold of the average thickness of different 
shells somewhere and so with the diameter 
of the chamber shown by the cast it was easy 
to get the inside diameter of the shell when 
expanded and then allow a little for compres- 
sion. We selected a thin tyne of shell to go 
by. The inner edge of rear end of bushing 

is slightly chambered otherwise perfectly 
syuare. As to making any further experi- 
ments along this line or rather with the un- 
compressed powder as I stated before, it is 

ther an uphill business with me as it is im- 

ssible to obtain any components for loading 

e or anywhere near here. I expect to take 

two weeks’ vacation soon and spend the 

e around Pasadena and Los Angeles, part 

it with some of my old shooting partners. 

ave another idea I want to try out—that 
hanging the cone to a long bevel as men- 
ed in some of your writings. This gun 
a very tight bore as I found out re- 
itly. I had among some odds and ends 
of the Elterich rifled bullet shells adver- 
d some twenty years ago. It never came 
to representations as regards accuracy and 
trying to improve it I had a brass collar 
ed on the muzzle of the 6-inch barrel that 
sa snug fit in the bore of a 12-gauge gun 
sed itin. This brass collar lacked a whole 
of slipping into the gun I have been ex- 
imenting with lately, so I worked it down 

h fine emery cloth until it was a fairly easy 

in the bore and was surprised to find I 

! cut it down to .718-inch. Probably .720- 

h would go in but very tight. In addition 

chamber is looser than my other gun so I 
ik the cone must have a constriction of 


bably .080-inch. The muzzle measures | 


|-inch. 


have ordered from the Morse Twist Drill | 
npany a special reamer with flutes 6% | 
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Great Sportsman Trio 
$7 Value for $5 


Save $2 


The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines—all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
‘in Chicago, and Field & Stream in New York. 


SETESETETTITE 


TINT 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 
ever you desire. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico andCuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 
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There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new book 


“AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY” 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
original photo- 
graphs and they 
graphically con- 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 
and his party on 
their trip lon 
the coast into the 
African interior. 


$2.25 


POSTPAID 





Fill out and mail this order form today 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send ie a nn seh aed copies of the new book 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton—‘An African Holiday.” 





Enclosed find $__ ____- , or send C.O.D. 

(CASS aera ee ee ees ae wae ae : 

ee nee “ 

City P State 
Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RuEap 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 
(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight ofthat 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in yéur knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killedon yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only *4-pound. 
Withthe hooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size ofa 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 
































Two 7.62 mm. rifles after remodeling 


inches long and a 4-inch shank. The flutes 
are to be .720-inch at small end and .780 at 
large. I intend to do some honing on it 
myself to get it as smooth as possible and 
that will allow the small end to start freely. 
I am in hopes this reamer will arrive in time 
for me to take it with me as my friend H. A. 
Rich, whose name you may notice frequently 
in small bore league matches, has given up 
his former work and gone to gun tinkering, 
and I want to do my work at his place. I 
intend to leave the bushing in the one barrel 
and begin reaming and testing both barrels 
as I go along. I thought it best perhaps to 
not remove all traces of cone so ordered 
reamer .780-inch at large end. I found lead 
shavings deposited at base of bushing some- 
times, but not always, so decided perhaps 
some shells were a little short tho I never 
fired any but 2%4-inch shells in that barrel. 

Perhaps while away I may try some more 
work with uncompressed powder charges, but 
would much prefer to have that done by 
some one who knows more about loading the 
shotgun. I have never experimented much 
with shotgun work as I prefer the rifle and 
revolver. I have one .22-caliber revolver 
made by taking the barrel out of a .38 Smith 
& Wesson Military, cutting off cylinder to 
proper length for .22 long rifle, and bushing 
up chambers and fitting a 74-inch barrel, 
which extends back thru frame to cylinder. 
The photo shows it, also a .22-45 single action 
Colt. The Smith & Wesson weighs 30% 
ounces. The Colt has barrel 854 inches long 
made from Stevens rifle barrel and weighs 46 
ounces. 

The other photo shows two 7.62 mm. Rus- 
sian rifles which I remodeled myself, dove- 
tailing pistol grips in place and flattening and 
bending on bolt handle. The stocks were 
lengthened with black fibre to 14% inches. 
I am daily expecting a double express rifle 
from England and if that comes in time 
may not have time to do much on the shotgun 


in Pasadena. Have one single express fo: 
same cartridge which made me want a doub 
tho I am sure I don’t need it. 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 


A .32-40 User Speaks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading 1! 
letter of J. R. Mattern of Pennsylvania pu) 
lished in your October columns under th: 
caption “Deer Rifles for Eastern Woods” | 
have decided to take exception to one o: 
two of his statements. It appears to me that 
these statements are somewhat exaggerated. 

Possibly the conditions in regard to dee: 
rifles in his state are as set forth, but he is 
all wrong for this “neck of the woods,” the 
Adirondacks. : 

The question of calibers will always be one 
for discussion. Because a certain caliber has 
killed deer does not make it a deer rifle, but 
for the same’ reason because another calibe: 
fails to kill occasionally is no reason for 
claiming that it is not a deer rifle. Experi 
ence has proved that one individual of a 
species may be much harder to kill than 
another of the same species. For example: 
two years ago I shot a fox with a .32-40 Win- 
chester High Velocity. The bullet entered 
just back of the shoulder and a cup could 
be passed thru the wound yet the animal ran 
over 100 yards after being hit. A fox is 
often killed with one No. 4 shot in a less 
vital spot. The same year one of the boys 
killed a large black bear with one shot of a 
.22 High Power; the bear slid in a heap and 
never so much as kicked after being struck 
and not until it was dressed could the bullet 
hole be found. It was just forward of the 
hip and not a vital spot was touched. Bears 
have often carried two or three much heavier 
loads for a long way. And here is where th: 
point comes in: the energy, which is the 
best means of measuring killing power, of the 
two guns—the .32-40 Winchester High Pow- 
er and .22 High Power—is very nearly the 
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5 made from a single action Colt, and bottom, a .388 Smith and Wesson military mo 
.22 long rifle ammunition 
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BILL JAMISON’S 


Barbless Hook 
Fishing Pictures 


Greatest Fishing Pictures Ever Made 
for the asking. No charge of any 


FREE kind is made for their use, 2,000 
feet of the most wonderful and most exciting 
Moving Pictures of fishing ever taken. 








Fighting Muskellunge 
Gamey Small-Mouth Bass 
Leaping Rainbow Trout 


Did you ever see a “Muskie” picture, or a 
ymplete picture of the taking of a _high- 
nping Rainbow Trout, from the smashing 
trike at a dry fly to the final landing? You 
ver did. But you can see them in these 

pictures. 


Taken on Jamison Barbless Hooks 
No Landing Nets Used or Needed 
No Little Fish Killed or Injured 


\ wonderful 30-minute entertainment for your 
club meeting or banquet, as well as a demon- 
stration that our Barbless Hooks hold fish. 
Ask your secretary to write for date reserva- 
tion. No advertising of any kind is in these 
| pictures, 


The W. J. Jamison Co. 


Dept. D, 789 South California Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
F K. or 
Refund 
ART and 


FREE! Send coupon now 
for Style Book and Souvenir Purse 


ICKHECT 


California’s 
favorite 


Outdoor Shoe 


From the snows of the Sierras 


























The PICTURE MAGAZINE 

rt, Nature, ’*sychology 
The Hody beautiful, Mind 
intellectual, Soul) intui- 
tional. Animals, birds, art 
prints Contests, lessons, 
ves gray cartoons, comics, reviews 
Can't be described, YOU must see it 
$2. 50a year. CUT THIS OUT, send $1 
for 5 mo. trial sub, no free samples 
LIFE, Dept. 95.21, Kalamazee, Mich. 




















ley deserts, outdoor men and 
women in California are strong | 


wear in them, more comfort. 


the Rockies. Now sportsmen and 
workers everywhere can get Buck- 
ular models, high cuts, low cuts, 


women; explains patent 
strips’’ and other features; gives spe- 


loupon now; well mail it 
ee with a souvenir purse. 
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a Buckingham & Hecht, 
47 First Street, San Francisco. 
hout charge please send Style Book and 
se. 
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| the East. 


| feet away), and the .38-40 was carried by | 


| for the party. 


same, 1,125 foot-pounds for the .32-40 and 


1,190 foot-pounds for the .22. But does the 
above example prove that the .32-40 Winches- 


| ter High Velocity is not heavy enough for 
| foxes and that the .22 High Power is an ideal 
| bear rifle? 
as above, why can’t we almost reverse the 


If that is true, with the energies 


statement ? 

To return to the subject of rifles used in 
In going back over a period of 
ten years I can remember of but one .25-20 
and one .38-40 in the parties with which I 
have hunted during that time. The .25-20 
was carried by an elderly lawyer who had no 
intention of killing a deer (proved by his 
failure to shoot at one that passed not fifty 


myself for one day when rifles were scarce 
And by the way, one shot 
with that rifle that day brought down a buck 
in his tracks at a much longer distance than 
the average deer is shot. Furthermore, as 
Mr. Mattern insists that the hunters cannot 
shoot nowadays, I was shooting over a bal- 
sam swamp from one ridge to another—the 
deer was running thru a windfall. I might 
add that I had no expectation of hitting it! 
In this country the popular arm is either 


| the Winchester 1894 carbine or the Savage 


Featherweight. In calibers the .30-30 un- 
questionably leads, with the .32 Special, .303 
and _ .250-3000 following. There are a few 
35, .300, .25-35, .22 High Power, etc.—all of 
them would appear to be good deer rifles at 


' an ordinary range. 


My own rifle comes under Mr. Mattern’s 


| ban, the .32-40, but in comparing the ballis- 
| tics with those of his pet I find it compares 
| most favorably with the .45-70, 350-grain bul- 


let, and it does not seem that it would be 


| necessary to hunt deer with a 500-grain bul- 


to the hot sands of the val- | 


for Buckhect Shoes. More | 
Sold by 4,000 dealers west of | 


let. I use the Winchester High Velocity and 
the Remington High Power loads in the .32- 
40, the latter developing 2,065 foot-seconds, 
and 1,558 foot-pounds against the .45-70-350 


with 1,344 foot-seconds and 1,404 foot-pounds | 


and the .45-70-500 with 1,201 foot-seconds 
and 1,602 foot-pounds. I am unable to see 
where the wonderful superiority of the .45- 
70 is evident. I do not claim that the .32-40 
is an ideal deer rifle, but with the Winches- 
ter High Velocity or High Power ammunition 
I have found it very satisfactory. And for 
target practice with the black powder charge 
it is accurate and furthermore inexpensive. 
Mr. Mattern further states that the majority 
of the hunters of today cannot place their 
shots. Unquestionably there are more poor 
shots today than there were years ago but 
there are also many more hunters, naturally 
the number is larger, but I don’t believe the 
percentage has changed in proportion. And 
as for calling your shot on a running deer, 
I don’t believe it can be done once in twen- 
ty-five times unless the deer is very close. A 
running deer is not so hard to hit but when 
a buck is running down a 25 per cent grade 
and is on the ground and 6 feet in the air 
and in the open and behind a bush all in 
the same second he is some proposition and 
I’ve yet to see the hunter who told where he 
hit until he reached his game. Anyway, it has 


| never worried me about the other fellow. I do 


ts. | 
Our Style Book shows most pop- | 


light and heavy weights for men and | 
““Buck- | 


cial sure method of fitting by mail. | 


most of my sighting thru my own Lyman. 

And as for wounding two or three deer be- 
fore the average hunter bags one—I am sure 
that this is much exaggerated. I recall very 
few instances of wounded deer in the parties 
with which I have hunted, and these parties 
| have included many different individuals each 
season. 

A man can do the best shooting with a 


| rifle to which he is accustomed and I do not 


believe four or five one-hundredths of an 


| inch in caliber or 200 or 300 foot-pounds 


of energy either way is enough to condemn 
a gun. I believe my .32-40 will do just as 
good work now as it did before Mr. Mat- 


| tern’s letter was written. 


N. Y. Ww. H. Munson, Jr. 








| J 
Kampkook No. 4 is America's 
10442194 inch cooking surface, 10x19 inch warming shelf, 


folding adjustable wind-shield. Finished in baked olive 
drab enamel. Price in U.S. $10.50. 


The Best Catch 
—Kampkook! 


Whip the streams. Land your speckled beauties 


finest camp stove. Has 


| and then what? Kampkook ‘em! 


For unsurpassed excellence in flavor and nutritious 
wholesomeness, try a Kampkook’d trout—fresh 
from the brook. 

If your luck’s been bad, substitute whatever your 
appetite demands. But you can't substitute for 
Kampkook. 


Reasons for Kampkook’s Supremacy! 


1. Convenient as a gas range and faster 


. Going full blast in two minutes in any weather 
Makes a hot, clean spreading blue flame from 
motor gas—no smoke, soot or odor 


. Nothing to break, 

operate. 

. Instantly detachable tank with built-in funnel, 
easily filled. Always cool, No chance for 
eaks—absolutely safe. 

6. Burners will not burn out or clog 

7. Open iron grate—improves combustion 

8. Self-contained folding wind-shield 

9. Cool valves built in—can’t lose them 

10. Sturdy folding legs—absolutely rigid. 

11. Safe any place. 

12. Good heater in damp, cool weather. 

13. Folds like a suit case—ALL inside 

14, The original—the result of 29 years’ 
turing experience. 

A model for every need, from $7.00 to $14.30. All of 

them original Kampkooks. At your sporting goods 

dealer. 
Send for your copy of Kam pkookery—« 
of camping hints for the motor camper sre 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


nothing loose—simple te 
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COMPANY, Inc. 
830 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. | 
New York, N. Y. j 
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8 Power 
Stereo-Prism 





Another of our wonderful quick-action offers—too | 


ood to last long. Every one of these 300 genuine 

‘Colmont-Lefils” Stereo- Prism Binoculars are 
BRAND-NEW—NOT salvaged * “war glasses’’ made 
up from “rejected parts.’’ This is the last lot of a 
shipment purchased by us when the French rate of 
exchange was much lower than now. 


Money back if you can find 
equal quality at this price 
This splendid “‘Lefils” binocular is one of the light- 
est, most compact 8-power glasses made. Weighs 
but 15 ounces, yet has large, extra luminous lenses. 
New shape enables use of the long extension former- 
ly used only in much higher priced glasses. Fine for 
Nature study, big game hunting, on hikes and auto 
trips. Equally sharp definition in extreme distance or 
close by. Wonderful bargain. Only 300 more at $18.50. 
Complete with handsome case and straps. Next lot 
will cost more. Order direct from this ad. Money 
back if you return glass. 


FREE—Catalog of over 200 glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Tele- 
scopes for sports, observation, target shooting, etc. 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. Dept. 12 Elmira, N. Y. 








ORIGINAL 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


6.5 and 8mm. Special price 
Ammunition for above, per 100______-_--- 


a , 
OVER and UNDER SHOTGUNS 


DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16, 20-gauge--_-_-_-- ..$165.00 


THREE-BARREL GUNS 


DeLuxe Grade;12,16 and 20-gauge, 30-30, $149.50 
.22-cal. Mossberg 20-shot ‘pump gun,” take- 


down model, hammerless; Special_. ..$16.75 
.22-cal. Geco Rifles; Model “J” $5; 
Model “S”” : a oe $7.50 


Satisfaction « or ay nnan Back 


SLOAN’S, 88 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 














PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


L. Himmelwright 


$1.00 Postpaid 
Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolvet and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 


which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 
ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 


and a list of records mz ude both here and abroad, 
Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
which we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 





By HORACE LYTLE 
In this book the author tells the story in easy, 
pleasant form of how he “‘broke’’ his little Irish 
Setter bitch, Smada Byrd—in addition to which 
he theorizes based upon a wide practical experi- 


ence in handling bird dogs in the field. From 
cover to cover the book is replete with fascinat- 
ingly told experiences of the field—yet not once 
does the author give any incident without some 
point being involved. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


Colo. 


LIFE, 
find $2 for copy of 


OUTDOOR Denver, 
Fnelosed please 
a Bird Dog.” 


“Breaking 


Name 


Addr 





| ward on the frame 


| were loaded. 


Shot Concentrators and a New 
Chronograph 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In proof of the shot 
concentrator idea, I want to give you an ex- 
perience I had with a German made gun, 
marked “Wm. Collath, Suhl.” This gun was 
built about fifty years ago, and was of a 
pair; one of this pair was a straight cylin- 
der, the other also cylinder but with straight 
raised ridges in the barrel, for the purpose 
of shooting ball. These guns were built on 
an action that made the barrels move for- 
for about *%4-inch, then 
tip up. The cartridges consisted of a base 
of paper metal banded, and of a paper for- 
ward part, in which the powder and shot 
In order to keep the shot in 
the paper case, the same was tied up with a 
string, just like one would crumple the end 
of a paper bag and tie it to hold the con- 
tents. Now, when the cartridge was fired, 
the flame generated by the powder (black of 
course) burned the paper shell in two (I for- 
got to say the paper was ordinary manila or 
about the thickness of a large sized paper 
bag), which permitted the whole paper case, 
containing the wads above the powder, the 
shot charge, and the top shot wad, to leave 
the gun together, and the patterns and kill- 
ing range of this cylinder bored gun was a 
wonder and the talk of the neighborhood. 
At that time, about the year 1890, I didn’t 
know as much about guns and loads as I 
think I do now, and the effect of this upper 
part of the cartridge leaving the gun in this 
form did not occur to me until many years 
afterward, and until the gun was changed to 
a standard 12-gauge because of the trouble 
in making up the cartridges for it. 

With this experience before me, I cannot 
help thinking that the solution of a_high- 
velocity short column shot load must come 
thru the medium of some form of concentra- 
tion, and I have done a good deal of work 
to that end. I am very firm in the belief 
that I can accomplish this thru using a 10- 
bore cylinder barrel, rechambered to use a 
12-gauge brass shell by bushing up the 10- 
bore chamber, and I am working over a 
heavy single barrel 10 to that end. I am 
impressed with the idea that the larger the 
cross section of the bore, the greater will be 
the chances of success, tho I have got some 
good results with a 20-bore barrel. I agree 
with you that 1 ounce of shot would ordi- 
narily be sufficient; I think when we get the 
shot column in the concentrator too long, we 
are inviting difficulties. My own idea is to 
make the entire length of the concentrator 
not more than 10 per cent longer than its 
diameter. 

Now the question is this: If this can be 
solved, and if we can get a remaining or 
striking velocity of say 75 per cent of the 
muzzle velocity, instead of a scant 50 per 
cent with No. 4 shot, and whatever form of 
device we use can be patented, would it be 
of commercial value? For my form of shoot- 
ing, it certainly would; my gun this year 
(and last) is a good grade A. & D. action 
English 12-bore, right barrel close cylinder 
about 3-1000 choke, left full choke, 30-inch, 
weight 6% pounds, Lindsay single trigger; 
a highly engraved and splendid gun. This 
makes an excellent quail and snipe gun— 
would be even better if the left was also 
cylinder. Now, if we had the right kind of 
a shot concentrator, I could weight up the 
gun by using a “Heikes” hand protector, 
weighted to weigh 8 ounces and add 4 to 
8 ounces lead plug in the butt, and have a 
most excellent duck and goose gun, thus get- 
ting as nearly perfect as possible, a general 
purpose gun. 

I am going back to Florida about Novem- 
ber 10 and will shortly decide whether I am 
to stay there, or to return to Houston, Texas, 
and only spend the winters in Florida. As 











soon as this is decided, I will commence ‘o 
gather material for making a chronograph 
which consists principally of two large 

volving cylinders or wheels, 40 feet in c:; 
cumference revolving at an ascertained spe: 
by electric motor, and in unison, in other 
words coupled together, the speed being « 

culated so that the outside diameter of tie 
wheels or cylinders is revolving at say 1 foot 
to each 1-100 second. Measurements 
speed therefore becomes mechanical, and thie 
paper on the 40-yard wheel will not only reg 
ister the speed of each pellet, but will 

produce the pattern, showing its breadth and 
its length. Muzzle velocity can be calculated 
the same way. There is no question about it 
working out all right; most of these devices 
are operated by dropping paper lengths, 
which of course is no good because the move- 
ment of any dropped body increases with the 
length of the drop, while my wheel is moving 
with the same velocity when the last pellet 
strikes it, as the first, and the measured dis- 
tance between the first pellet and the last, 
gives the length of the shot charge, and the 
difference between the time of the flight 
of the first and the last, or any intermediate 
pellet, while the measurement of distance 
between the hole made by the paper ribbon 
at the muzzle, and the pellets on the 40-yard 


a 


wheel, gives the exact speed and time of 
flight; while the distance measured between 


the ribbon at the muzzle and the ribbon at 5 
to 10 feet (or whatever distance you want 
to put it) gives the data on which the muz- 
zle velocity can be readily ascertained. It 
would probably cost $250 to build, exclusive 
of the cost of the motor. 

In the meantime lets keep up the work of 
trying to get greater speed out of our shells; 
our remaining velocity is too low; the flight 
of pellet is too long to properly calculate 
where the game will be when the pellet 
reaches it at long range; if we can cut this 
down even 25 per cent it will greatly add to 
the value of the gun, both in hitting the 
game, and in furnishing sufficient penetrat- 
ing force to register a kill if hit. Like you. 
I know that the limit has been reached by 
which small pellets can be forced against 
atmospheric resistance; the pellets must be 
protected against such, and if some form of 
concentrator will do it, there would be added 
thereto the value of perfect pellets thru ab 
sence of shot deformation in the shot grind- 
ing against the bore of the barrel in passing 
thru same. Gro. G. CLoucH. 

Texas. = 


Effect of Altitude on Bullet Flight 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 


you a question that has baffled me for some 
time concerning three high-powered rifles, tlie 
.22 Savage High Power, .250-3000 Savage, and 
the .25 Remington, as I have had practical 
experience with these three rifles. Why do 
these rifles show a defect above a certain ele- 
vation starting at near 10,000 feet and on up? 
I have tried them out at about 11,500 feet 
and find the following results: at 100 yards 
the .22 High Power shows a defect of abou ut 
4 inches. ‘Tt seems the bullet goes in a ci 

cle around center, frequently twice in the 
same place but mostly in different places. | 
will explain as clearly as possible. At a dis 
tance of 400 yards the .22 High Power shows 
a defect of from 4 to 6 feet; the .250-301)' 
Savage and .25 Remington show a little le: 
defect at all ranges. Savage Arms Compa 

could give me no explanation and furtl 

stated that there was not any game at suc! 
an elevation, so it didn’t motter. To tir 
contrary in the flat topped mountains where 
I have trapped and hunted for many year 
find coyotes and fox in abundance at 12, 
feet elevation above timber-line all tin 
of year. I fired five shots at a coyote abi 
200 yards, scoring five misses, while on | 
way home I killed one at 500 yards first s! 
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about 9,500 feet elevation. While missing 

e five times at about 12,000 feet elevation, 

| discovered something wrong and later 
tried the .22 High Power out on targets at the 
-anges 100, 400, 800 and 1,000 yards distance. 
{ have had twenty years practical experience 
with rifles and am considered a crack shot. 
[his is open to anyone to solve. I have my 
wn ideas about it, but would like to have 
ther opinions of it or the scientific reason. 

The target I was using was a cliff some 
150 feet high. I picked out a spot as near 
the foot of the cliff as I could, the bullet 
marks showed plainly, having no way of 
measuring correct distance in feet I had to 
vuess. Louis D. Lone. 

Colo. —— 

Note.—There is always something new under 
the sun. I have never before heard of elevation 
tending to make bullets corkscrew around the 
center. We will see what the other fellows have 
to say about it. In the thin atmosphere of an 
elevation of 12,000 feet, bullets would have a lit- 
tle higher velocity, or at least would better re- 
tain their velocity and shoot higher, but what 
would make them have a corkscrew flight, I don’t 
know. If you have another opportunity to expe- 
riment, suppose you try the Western 100- grain 
bullet in the .250 Savage and .25 Remington, just 
to see if that bullet behaves the same. If the 
ynger bullet behaves better, it would seem that 
the light bullet becomes unbalanced at that ele- 
vation. Come along yourself with whatever ex- 
planation you have in mind. I hope that others 
vill do the same a 


New .22-Caliber Rifle Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
reading Chas. Askins’ Jament for a .22-cali- 
ber rifle to shoot game with and just to 
whang away. 

Now, I would suggest that we take the 
25-caliber rim-fire Stevens and neck it down 
to a .22 and then put in a 45- “grain bullet or 
what would be better yet, a 50-grain bullet; 
that would steady it up more. 

Neck down the Stevens rim-fire .25-caliber 
that would carry about 10 grains of powder 
and 50 grains of lead. That surely would be 
a hard hitter for rabbits and like game and 
to whang away. Then it ought to be a 
fine cartridge for target up to 100 yards and 
that is far enough for most shooters. It 
seems such men as Captain Askins never 
thought of that cartridge. 

They could be loaded with a mixture of 
black and smokeless powder and plain lead 
bullet but never with jackets to wear out 
the barrels. If the powder was mixed it 
would keep clean easier. As for getting 
some gun makers to experiment on a gun of 
that kind the Savage or the Stevens might 
try it as the Stevens has now a gun they call 
their Ideal target. The hunting gun ought 
to weigh about 7 pounds and be 26 inches 
long and taper well out to the muzzle. The 
Savage might try it on their bolt action tar- 
et rifle. 

If Mr. Askins will put it up to them there 


no telling what can be done. Can’t tell 
hich way the “cat will jump.” 
Ore, M. Lammon. 


Note.—You are the second man to suggest the 
vens rim-fire as the proper shell for a new 
---caliber small game hunting cartridge. I’ll be 
| to publish this letter of yours and as many 
re in similar vein as may reach me. We surely 
od a new .22-caliber hunting cartridge. The 
g rifle is fine for target purposes, shoots to 
center and goes along all day without clean- 

‘ the gun, but it has crippled more game than 
y other rifle that ever existed, and the trajec- 
, is so high that only an expert in judging 
tances can land his bullet in a vital spot be- 
d 50 yards. I want a gun which will kill a 
k rabbit at 100 yards, or any distance under, 
hout change of sight, and one that doesn’t 
t more than a cent a shot to shoot. I think 
Stevens shell could be necked down and 
led for something like that, velocity at least 
‘) feet, and I think that the bullet should be 


ed projecting from the shell the same as the 
z rifle. One thing is certain, accuracy must 
be sacrificed to any great extent, and the 
x rifle manner of loading seems to give better 
ults than any of those cartridges in which the 
et is loaded to cover the grooves.—Editor. 


Old-Time Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—is there any de- | 


Oh, Brother! 


mand for an antique arms department? I 
have followed the articles on antique arms 
that have, from time to time, been published 
in Outdoor Life, with much interest. 


It is surprising how few have written on | 


the subject. Chas. W. Sawyer is the only 
one that I can find that has tried to cover it 
all, and even at that I have not as yet been 
able to obtain a copy of his “Pistols and Re- 
volvers.” 

Can Chauncey Thomas give us some more 
on the single shot Winchester, and what 


about some more by Ashley Haines on the | 


Winchester and the Ballard? 


How many models of the Ballard did the | 


Marlin people turn out? The only one I 
have been able to get was a Pacific .38-55 in 
rather poor condition. Can some one tell us 
more of the details of the others? 

Also, to save making one, not long ago, I 
wrote to King in Los Angeles, for a firing 
pin for a .25-20 Winchester single shot. I 
have three, with the retaining screw for the 
firing pin thru the side of the pin. 

The one he sent me was a Winchester pin 
but the tip was too large and the cut-away, 
for the retaining screw was on the top. Show- 
ing that the pin was made for a block that 
was topped, for right to left for the retaining 
screw. Can Thomas or Haines or any of the 
old-timers who used them, when they were 
being made by the Winchester people, tell 
me what model that was? I have never seen 
one like that. 

Chauncey Thomas 
hammerless action will not stand the 
barrel. 
erful cartridge that could be used in the 
Sharps Borchardt action? 

Could some one who has lived long enough 
to have used all these give us a sketch of the 
double set trigger that was used on the 
Winchester single shot and also on the Rem- 
ington Hepburn and the Remington single 
shot that had the under lever action? The 
Stevens and Ballard are the only two that I 
have ever worked on. 
set work? What was the principle of that? 

Was there any model, designated the Win- 
chester single shot with the high ears, back 
of the breech block and the one that was cut 
away? I have two with the flat main spring 
that are numbered between 6,000 and 7,000. 
One has the high ears and the other is cut 
away, but is not rabbeted on the sides, which, 
I think, means that it is one of the first made 
by the Winchester Company. 

I realize that this is a large order, conse- 
quently I will not be offended if I never hear 
any more about it. But if some of my ques- 
tions could be the inspiration that would 
cause some of your contributors to write an 
article on one of them, I would be more than 
pleased. 

We can all get the modern guns and shoot 
and experiment but I for one get more kick 
out of trying to find out how grandfather did 
it, than out of trying to equal some of the 
Olympic scores. More pleasure out of a cap 
and ball Colt and a Whitney 31-caliber re- 
volver than a Smith & Wesson .38 Special. 
Also, I can make better scores with the .32-40 
than the .30-06 and with the old single shot 
38-55 than the .30-40. 

I have worked over about 40 Krags and 
7 or 8 Springfields in a way that I have never 
seen copied anywhere else. 

If the attempt at explaining the peep sight 
and the pit of a gun that I sent to you a few 
months ago pleases you, I will, some day, 
when I get out of the hospital, try to explain 
my method, which permits the addition of a 
pistol grip, without weakening the stock, by 
dovetailing. 

Now, to close, I wish to explain that I am 
very fond of shooting and all kinds of guns— 
rifles in particular—for the last two years I 


says that the Sharps 
30-40 


How did the single | 














What a Movement! 


New Wiggle Fish 





Weight % 
Lgth. of te = 3% in. 


No. 2400; Price $1.25 


No other lure ever made can compare with it! 
In Pep, Beauty and Action! Not only looks like 
a fish but also has a more natural, fast-swimming, 
flexible movement than any other lure on the 
market! It’s double jointed with a wiggling, 
fluted, nickeled tail, giving a perfect life-like 


| movement and flashy action that makes it a 


| deadly killer of Bass, 
| kies! 


Pickerel, Pike and Mus- 
Has plenty of action when pulled slowly; 
fast reeling causes lure to run deeper! Be sure 


| you have one of these wiggling fools on your 


What does he think is the most pow- | 


first fishing trip so you, 
Fish! 


too, will Catch More 


Here’s Another 


Baby Wiggle Fish 






No. 2500 
Price $1.15 


Weight % oz. 
Length of body 2% in. 


Like its larger namesake, with the same flashy 
action and life-like movement! Equipped with 
one treble hook! The size of the lure and plac- 
ing of hook makes more than one treble hook 
unnecessary! And it DOES catch ’em! Will be 
furnished with single or double hook when so 
ordered! 


Creek Chub Nature Lures 
CATCH MORE FISH! 


For Flyrod Anglers! 


F-80—Green Meadow Frog 
F-81—Brown Meadow Frog 


Flyrod Froggie* 


Flyrod Anglers, Take Notice! Here’s a real 
Weedless Beauty! It gets the Bass—not the 
weeds! Looks, floats and actually kicks and 
swims like a frog! Length of body 1 inch! A 
wonderful companion to the famous Flyrod 
Crawdad all anglers like so well! 


New Husky Pikie 


No. 2300 
Price $1.35 












f Length of 
body 6 in. 






“Nuff Sed!” 
only larger with heavier 
You'll need one when you go after 
the BIG FISH! 


Another Pikie! Just like the fa- 
mous Pikie Minnow, 


hooks, etc. 


Famous Pikie Minnow 


No. 700—Weight % oz.—Price $1.00 

Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every part 
of the country! 
Get any of these real fish getters from your deal- 
er or direct from us! Every one guaranteed to be 
satisfactory to you in every respect or money 
refunded! Dealers sell our baits under this guar- 
antee and we protect them! 


Creek Chub Bait Co. 


182 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Indiana 
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have been laid up ir. a nospital as the result 
of gas and dysentery during the war, conse- 
quently most of my guns have been resting 
in the cabinet, with only an occasional clean- 
ing to keep them in order. 

I have, however, read everything I could 
find on the subject and am still reading. The 
three years and a half prior to this hospitali- 
zation by the Veterans Bureau, was spent with 
a rifle club, affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association, and in company with an old Ger- 
man, a former member of the old Pittsburg 
Schuetzen Club and a real black powder man 
in the .25-20, .25-25, .28-30, .32-40 and .38-55 
calibers. That plus the fact that I have had 
a gun since I was twelve years old, is the 
reason that I hope you will forgive all this 
and see if you can give us some of the old 
stuff to read. 

Calif. Harotp B. PoLKINGHAM. 


Anti-Pistol Legislation 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Continuous efforts 
are being made by certain reformers to have 
a national anti-pistol law passed. Some of 
these would-be laws are sane and moderate 
in their demands, while others are extreme 
even to the point of absurdity. They would 
totally disarm all American citizens of their 
pistols and revolvers, and make it a crime 
to own one of these weapons for defense! 
This is folly gone mad. Such reformers may 
be sincere, but they know not what they do. 
Legislation of this rash kind would break 
down the last line of defense, and leave good 
men and women helpless in the hands of rob- 
bers and other outlaws. 

This is no time to disarm American citi- 
zens, but the time above all times to arm 
them. The wave of crime that is now sweep- 
ing over the whole world cannot be stopped 
by practicing non-resistance, but by Ameri- 
can citizens being able to defend themselves 
and their homes from the criminal class in 
our own land. This class will obtain fire- 
arms in spite of any law that may be passed 
to prevent them from buying arms. They 
will steal them, or kill officers of the law on 
duty and rob them of their revolvers and 
ammunition, if they can’t get them in any 
other way. And as revolvers are made by the 
thousands in foreign countries, they will be 
brought to this country for those that want 
them. 

There never was a law and there can nev- 
er be a law that will prevent crime and 
make the world good at one stroke. No law 
can cure a bad heart. Men so inclined will 
find some way to kill their fellow men. There 
are small bombs in use now that can be 
thrown effectively and do as deadly work as 
any revolver can do. 

Some writers refer to this matter as tho 
it would mean nothing more than the loss of 
the pleasure of target shooting with pistol 
and revolver. This would be quite a disap- 
pointment to lovers of this sport( and I am 
one of them, tho past fifty years of age), yet 
this would be nothing compared to the loss 
of the means of self-defense when danger to 
life and property is ever present. 

Surely every American citizen has a right 
to own arms for the defense of himself and 
his family, from robbers and murderers, and 
from the devils that rape unprotected women 
and girls. 

Legislation of this extreme kind would be 
one of the most unfortunate things that could 
hannen and be a blow at civilization itself. 
Reformers of this type lack judgment and 
far-seeing vision, and allow their wild fancies 
to pass the bounds of common sense. 

Let no one think for one minute that if a 
bad man takes a notion to kill someone, that 
a weapon of some kind will not be found to 
do the deed. And if not a revolver, then 


something else just as deadly. 
Pa. S. W. Bryan. 
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Sights and Gun Fit 


Editor Outdoor Life:—So many different 
opinions have been offered regarding the 
peep vs. the open sight that I feel called 
upon to express an opinion, not yet offered, 
that both sides are right, and to give my rea- 
sons for saying so. 

My first rifle was purchased at about my 
twelfth birthday. Since then I have had 
anywhere from one to eighteen in my cabi- 
net at one time, and have reloaded, changed 
sights and experimented with all of them, 
consequently I feel capable of expressing an 
opinion that is not amateurish. 

We visit a clothing or shoe store and from 
a comparatively large stock select a suit of 
clothes or a pair of shoes that fits us. Due to 
the fact that the Creator did not make us all 
in the same mold this is necessary and an 
accepted fact. One man than wear a size 40 
coat and a certain length pair of trousers 
and people will say that his suit fits him. 
But this same man will go to a sporting 
goods store and purchase a sporting rifle to 
use, perhaps, where his life will be at stake, 
and is compelled to buy a standard size rifle, 
a certain length stock, with or without a 
pistol grip and with a certain drop at comb 
and heel. This rifle, nine chances out of 
ten, will not fit him any more than a ‘coat, 
two or three sizes too large or too small 
would. Consequently our friend has diffi- 
culty in getting his sights and the bull’s-eye 
lined up conveniently. It may be an effort to 
do so, as it was with me in 1917, trying to 
play contortionist behind a Springfield. Be- 
cause of the fit of the rifle he may not be 
able to use peep sights, quick enough to use 
them to advantage on running game. He 
will probably condemn them and say that 
the peep is no good. It isn’t either, for any- 
where near quick work, and therefore he is 
right. But supposing this same sportsman 
is an amateur gunsmith, or has enough money 
to have his work done. If an amateur he will 
perhaps have a Springfield, Krag or Mauser 
and restock it himself. With care he will have 
a stock, when he finishes, that is as near to his 
size as possible, thru the cut and try method 
if he does it himself, and by measurement if 
a gunsmith who knows his business does it 
for him. 

The result will be that he will probably 
put a 48 on the Springfield, a 48 or a 34 on 
the Krag and a 35 on the Mauser and swear 
by them, because he will, without being con- 
scious of it, lay his face against the stock 
and find that his eye is almost exactly in 
the rear of his line of sight. And he is right 
when he says the peep has the advantage 
over the open sight, because it has, in his 
case, with a gun that fits him. This might 
happen to one who happened to be born in 
the form of the average man, such as the 
firearm manufacturers included in their list 
of measurements when they decided the 
length, drop and comb of their stocks. 

As an example. take five of the rifles in 
my cabinet, a Mauser, pre-war 7 mm., a 
Krag. a Springfield and two Winchester sin- 
gle shots, one a .38-55 and one a_ .25-35. 
With the Mauser I have a No. 35 Lyman 
rear sight and for game shooting I use 
the sight with the folding peep removed. I 
can close mv eyes, after picking out some 
object, put the gun to my shoulder, and all 
I see when I open my eyes is the front bead 
within a very short distance of where it is 
going to be when I touch the set trigger. It 
took me a long time to get that stock to 
where it fit so I did not have to move my 
head until I could see the front sight thru 
the peep. Now, however, I ignore the peep 
altogether, and I get results, too. The same 
is true of the Krag and the Springfield, after 
restocking the one and getting results I re- 
stocked the other. 

On the other hand. the Winchesters are al- 
together different. The top tange is too long 
to admit the comb being brought up to 
where I would like it and the pistol grip is 
too far back to do any good, so I have re- 











moved said ornaments entirely. To see m¢ 
get my eye in the rear of the tange peep on 
both of them is worth watching. If the 
reader has ever seen an old-time, 200-yard- 
off hand shot shoot a Schuetzen type rifle he 
will be able to picture it. Given plenty of 
time tho, the .38-55 with some black powder 
will outshoot them all, in my hands at least. 
With the .25-35 I have a Lyman No. 6 mid- 
dle sight and when I use this rifle on jack- 
rabbits the tange sight is folded down, as it 
takes too long to get behind it with a factory 
stock. 

After all, isn’t the peep and open sight 
question more a matter of the fit of the gun? 
Couldn’t anyone, given a gun that fits him 
and a peep sight, get more game with a given 
amount of ammunition? The fact that all 
target shots use the peep is proof enough of 
the superiority of the peep for accuracy, and 
isn’t the fit of the stock to the individual re- 
sponsible for the fact that so many people 
still swear by the open sight on the sporting 
rifle. H. B. PoL_kINcHAM. 

Calif. 


Let’s Go 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been in- 
troduced in Washington a bill by Senator 
Copeland known as the Copeland Bill—S. 
1960. Designed to place a tax of $100 on 
each and every revolver or pistol and a tax 
of $1 on every cartridge therefor. “Some 
graft.” 

Can you imagine a sportsman paying a tax 
of $1 each for cartridges with which to feed 
his rifle? There are thousands upon thou- 
sands in use today which are “chambered 
for revolver ammuniti 1,” such as the .22- 
caliber long rifle, also the .32-20, the .38-40 
and .44-40, which are all popular cartridges 
used by the million for sporting purposes. 
Sportsmen, imagine yourselves paying a tax 
of $1 each, plus the price of the ammunition, 
to go out and shoot crows, hawks and wood- 
chucks or other vermin. 

While such a tax would be impossible for 
the ordinary working man or the farmer’s 
son to pay, the crooks and criminals would 
still be willing to pay the price or steal 
both gun and ammunition. The cost and 
chances they take are nothing to the profes- 
sional thug. If Congress enacts such a law 
who will get the pistols now in use? They 
know we can’t pay the tax and they certainly 
won’t throw them in the lake. Are the anti- 
pistol agitators trying to start another war 
by trying to disarm the people, thereby mak- 
ing the way clear for some foreign country 
to come in and clean house, or are they only 
looking for soft political jobs? “Who 
knows?” 

If the lawmakers would enact a law that 
would compel every American citizen of 
good character to own and carry a pistol or 
revolver and require them to know how to 
use it the country would be far better off. 
The crook would then think twice before he 
attempted to “pull” a job, for fear the other 
fellow might have a gun and know how to 
handle it. What we need is more red- 
blooded American citizens, with a crowbar 
instead of a rubber tube for a_ backbone. 
who will stand up on their hind feet and 
fight, and put those weak-kneed anti-pisto! 
agitators in the clear. Come on, fellow 
sportsmen and citizens, those of you who 
love the Stars and Stripe and a free coun- 
try. It is time to get busy and protest against 
any such legislation. “Do it now,” lest it be 
too late. It was firearms and men with nerve 
and backbone that made this a free country 

What wil! the sportsmen of the future and 
the coming generation do if they can’t in 
dulge in the pleasant pastime of target shoot 
ing and hunting, which is the cleanest and 
most beneficial of all outdoor sports? The 
time is near at hand when we will be force: 
to protect ourselves and get our target pra¢ 
tice by blowing beans thru a paper tube, if 
we let the antis have their way. 
‘Re Bit Luss. 
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Please give me the ballistics of the 9.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle. Von Lengerke & 
Detmold list the cartridge as using 52 grains of 
powder, weight of bullet as 271 grains and a muz- 
le velocity of 2,637 feet per second. They do 
not state the muzzle energy. Is this cartridge 
is powerful as the Newton .385?—John C. Sharon, 
Chio. 

Answer.—Our cartridge companies do _ not 
juote ballistic figures for the 9.5 mm. and there- 
fore you will have to take the figures furnished 
by Von Lengerke & Detmold. If the figures 
for velocity and weight of bullet are correct the 
muzzle energy is 4,378 foot-pounds. The energy 
of the .85 Newton, taking the figures of the 
Western Cartridge Company, 4,340 foot-pounds. 
[he Western Cartridge Company gives the New- 
ton a velocity of 2,790 feet. The cartridge was 
designed for 3,000 feet, which would give it 
materially higher energy.—Editor. 


I have a Mauser 7 mm. rifle of pre-war make 
and I would like to know how this rifle com- 
pares with other rifles of same construction, 
such as Springfield and Krag, in safety, strength 
ot lugs on bolt and back trust on bolt with the 
139-grain bullet as loaded by the Western Car- | 
tridge Company. Is this rifle as safe as the 
Springfield and Krag? Did you ever hear of 
any Mauser rifle in which the bolt lugs broke ?— 
Chris Sletto, Minn. 

Answer.—I believe the 7 mm. Mauser is one 
of the best rifles made. I consider the Mauser | 
action no less strong than the Springfield and | 
stronger than the Krag. I doubt if the cartridge 
has any superior for American game shooting. 
A heavier cartridge might be needed for bear 
(Kadiak) but for ordinary game you are well 
fixed with this Mauser 7 mm. I have never 
heard of a Mauser rifle with a broken bolt, but 
that doesn’t mean that the bolt couldn’t be 
broken. Just take it for granted that you have 
a good rifle and that good ammunition can be | 
had for it.—Editor. 





Is the Krag carbine 1896 model a repeater or 
single shot? What ammunition does above rifle 
use? Is the Krag rifle military model 1898 a 
repeater or single shot? What ammunition does 
this rifle use?—E. J. Skinner, Kans. 

Answer.—The Krag carbine is a repeating rifle 
ind the rifle is precisely the same except longer 
barrel. Both have box magazines holding five 
cartridges. Both guns shoot the same ammuni- 
tion, .30-40-220 Army. Also cartridge with | 

ghter bullets, as 150-grain, 172, 180, 190. The 
ifle will use any bullet that is used in the 
Springfield, but the cartridge case of the Krag 
is rimmed, while the Springfield is rimless.— 
Editor. 


Now that this craze for light weight bullets 
nd extreme velocities is on, which has reached 
s peak with the new Remington U. M. C. 110- 
rain .30-'06 cartridge, I am sure that all read- 
rs of Outdoor Life would appreciate an article 
you on the killing qualities of these bullets. 
hen this subject is broached with the theoreti- 
11 shark he promptly quotes the energy of the 
ullet and shows by his theories that an 87-grain 
)-caliber bullet traveling at 3,000 feet is more 
adly than a 250-grain .45 caliber bullet trav- 
ng at 1,800 feet. Now, theory is fine and this 
ould be great except that the little bullet usu- 
ly does one of two things: It either sails thru 
ur deer, comes out the other side at 1,500 
et velocity and expends half of its energy in 
me handy tree, or it hits the tough hide and 
houlder muscles of the deer and flies to bits, 
aking a terrible wound, but in both cases your 
er sneaks off and dies; while your old .45 if 
igged into a deer’s side or shoulder "knocks 
m down and he stays there. I was talking 
me time ago with a man who had been on a 
rty hunting brown bears in Alaska. They had 
rifles shooting the .30-’06 180-grain bulllets 

1 one .45-70 shooting the high-velocity soft 
se cartridge, and he said that there was no 
mparison in the killing qualities of the two, 
> old .45 being far surer. I have no ballistic 
ble handy, but I am sure that the energy of 
e .30-'06, which is 2,756 foot-pounds, is greater 
in the old .45-70, even if the high-velocity am- 
inition is used. Some time ago one of our best 
own rifle and ammunition companies brought 
a very light, high-velocity .22. which at the 
me was advertised as big enough for the big- 
st game. They now advertise this same car- 
lge as suitable for game up to coyotes. This 
rtridge had an energy of something over 1,100 
t-pounds and is now being used to kill wood- | 
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A SHOULDER PATTERN 
HAT’S once you didn’t stop to 
climb down. Why don’t you 

stick to Hercules E.C.> It patterns 

targets, not shoulders. 
Write for free copies of our pub- 
lications, The Shooter’ s Guide and 


of Field and Trap Shooting and 
A Talk About Sporting Powders. 


HERCULES POWDERCOMPANY _,... 


902 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware | 
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Medals awarded at Paris, 
7. . - . - 
Chicago and St. Louis 

Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy fcayo and St. Le 
Prof. Stainsky—of national reputation. 
To be sure your rare game specimens 
are preserved true to life, they should be 
mounted by Prof. Stainsky, originator of 
plastic art in taxidermy—the only cor- 
rect way of preserving the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. All your trophies will 
become mounted permanently ifpreserved by 
his art. We have numerous letters from the 
world’sgreatest sportsmen, expressing appre- 
ciation for his perfect work. 


SPECIALTY: BIG-GAME HEADS, 
AFRICAN TROPHIES 


Before deciding 
who shall 
mount your 
trophies, 


ASK FOR 
PRICE LIST 
and Free Photos 
showing the 
high quality of 
Stainsky’s Art 
in Taxidermy. 





Awarded for Best Work in 
Our famous Chamois Tanning has no equal Tacidermy 


We save you 


OAS AS ASA SAS ALAS A CASA PAP n On Pn tn On On tn tnt n® 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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chucks and coyotes, while the old .38-55, with that is capable of fine target scores? I am par- buckshot better than one of cylinder bore?—Wn 
its 980 foot-pounds energy, is still killing deer, tial to a hammer gun. Do you think that a_ Shifferly, Wash. 

and killing them cleanly, in the Maine woods. I disabled man is welcome in the N. R. A.? I Answer.—If you do not know your stoc 
am not trying to advocate going back to the stopped a handful of German iron in the recent measurements the best thing to do is to get 

old cartridge, but this high-velocity, light weight scrap, but it didn’t make me gun shy. If this gun of medium measurements, such as a gu 
bullet business is being overdone, and basing the last question is too far out of your line don’t placed in stock. I suggest a stock 14% inche 
killing qualities of cartridge on its muzzle energy answer it.—Ed Shell, Minn. long, drop at butt 2% inches, at comb 1% inches 
is pure bunk. I am sure many of us would Answer.—I had a good deal of practice in Almost anybody who can shoot at all can shoot 
enjoy reading an article by you on the killing dismounting the Colt .45 during the war, but that gun. Yes, we believe you can have a car 
qualities of the modern bullet and I would like jt is hard to describe the method in a brief letter. bine barrel fitted to that action, but it will be 
t* ask the following concrete questions: What Write to the Colt Patent Firearms Company, necessary to purchase a new magazine. The old 
is your opinion of the minimum weight of bullet Hartford, Conn., and get their pamphlet instruct- magazine might be cut down, but the factory 
in the following three calibers—.25, .30 and .35— jing method of dismounting and assembling the would not do it. A full choke shotgun will shoo! 
each traveling at a muzzle velocity of 2,700 feet, arm. The Stevens Arms Company makes what buckshot closer than a_ cylinder, provided the 
that would insure satisfactory killing qualities they call their Visible Loading rifle, which has buckshot chamber in the missle. of ihe gun 
on big game? I have said minimum weight, as an outside hammer, and the Marlin Company By pushing a wad down a short distance and 
we all know that if we put in enough powder to’ makes a .22 with hammer, also the Winchester laying the shot on it you can tell whether or not 
keep 2,700-foot velocities the heavier the bullet Model 1906 has a hammer. These are all pretty the size you wish to use chamber in the muzzle 

















































































































































the better. This is a subject that is of vital good rifles, tho rather light. I see no reason of your gun.—KEditor. 

interest to sportsmen, as we all want to kill our why an old soldier shouldn’t be doubly welcome — 

game cleanly and not have it sneak away and as a member of the National Rifle Association.— I would like some information regarding the 
die. This light-weight, high-velocity business has’ Editor. ee dee 1903 model government rifle, viz.: Is this a 


aused undoubtedly a tremendous waste of game : : Soni cient gat eee ; a 
po pot ns i w cartridges coming out it looks Is the 20-gauge a practical duck gun, in the lag oe <a ee KE Cue mai oo 
as tho the man who takes them into the woods event one can “hold right?” Is there any ad- As joining Ps = . at so — u 3 : 
is going to kill a lot of game before he kills one vantage in the 3-inch shell over the 2%-inch? ©° you consider best tor deer, etc an the 


hts that come on this rifle be changed? For 
» > >,—Austin as the 32-inc arre - on sig é g ) 
dead which he can find and take home. Has the 32-inch barrel any advantage over the a hunting rifle what sights would you suggest? 


L. Sands, N. Y. 5U-inch: A. &. Smith, Calif. ae oe. Scoggins, Texas. 

Answer.—It seems to me that you have writ- Answer.—T he 20-bore is not a good duck gun Answer.—The 1903 model government rifle is 
ten a pretty good article yourself on these light unless you are willing to confine your shooting the Springfield. You could purchase one of these 
weight bullets at super velocities. I would to distances under 50 yards. Yes, there is an rifles by joining the National Rifle Association 


advantage in the 3-inch shell. The 32-inch bar- 
rel is some advantage. If I preferred the 30-inch 
minimum weight of bullet in the various calibers barrel, would not permit the difference to influ- 


I would rather give you my personal preference. pred oom J —— ged , 32-inch for 
I think a .25-caliber bullet, for my use, should @UCK wrasse. © “cedite seem able to aim it for deer shooting, and about any other kind of 
weigh 100 grains, a .30-caliber bullet from 170 M™ore accurately.—Xditor. American game. The sights on the Springfield 
to 180 grains, a .35-caliber bullet, at a velocity : Lo : can be changed, both front and rear. Gold and 
of 2,700, should weigh 250 grains. Of course, What are the ballistics of the .22 long rifle ivory beads are made for the front sight, and 
these are not the minimum. The 87-grain .25- and the .25 Stevens, and which one would you receiver sights for the rear sight. I use a Ly- 
caliber bullet kills deer well, and so does the buy for target and small-game shooting? What man No. 48 on my Springfield, removing the 
150-grair 830-caliber, also the 200-grain .35 cali- I have in mind is the Stevens Ideal 414 or Win- rear sight that is on the gun. This sight serves 
ber My choice of missile weight may be alto- chester single-shot target or B. S. A., and to be me well, but there may be others just as good 


rather allow our readers to write of such things 


. I would use a Western hollow point bullet or a 
than do it myself. Instead of giving you the 


Remington bronze point, but I do not know 
whether these are the best or not. I think any 
soft point bullet would be perfectly satisfactory 


gether due to personal prejudice.—Editor. equipped with a Lyman peep.—Ernest W. Sum- and cheaper.—Fditer. 
< mers, Can. a 
Among other guns, I have lately acquired an Answer.—Here are the ballistics you ask for: I am thinking of buying a gun and cannot 
8 sii Mannlicher rifle and a Krag Jorgensen .22 long rifle, Lesmok, velocity 1,100 feet, energy decide what gauge I want. I have used the 


rifle: really to be correct I should say carbines, 112 pounds, trajectory midway 100 yards 5.50 12-gauge more than any other, but would prefer 
as both are of the 22-inch barrel length, the latter inches; .25 Stevens, velocity 1,180, energy 208 the 16 or 20-gauge ii I knew it would be satis- 
. '30-40-caliber. I should be pleased if you pounds, trajectory as inches. For strictly tar- factory. Can_ the 20-gauge be used for ducks 
could give me a little comparative ballistics on get shooting the .22 long rifle _would probably and geese with satisfaction when using 2% 
these two carbines. I have hunted moose and be the better gun, but the .2 rim-fire is incom- drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot, and, if so, 
deer with the Mauser and find it all that can be  parably the better for any kind of game shooting. how far will it kill ducks and geese regularly? 
expected and stronger than many sporting rifles. Unless a man means to confine his aim to the Will the 20-gauge shoot as hard and make as 


How will the Krag compare with it?—H. H. lead the .22 rim-fires are not fit for any kind of even pattern as the 12-gauge? How far will the 
Snowdon, D. D. S., Mich. game.—Editor. eyes 16-gauge kill ducks and geese when using 2% 


drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot? Will the 
16-gauge shoot as hard and make as good pat- 
tern as the 12-gauge?—-J. D. Pope, Tenn. 


Answer.—Whicli would be the more powerful, I am the owner of a .22 Hi-Power and I am 
the 8 mm. Mauser or the .30-40 Krag, would de- toid that it is too smali for black-tail deer. 
pend on the ammunition used. | 1 he Krag is Would you consider it large enough to use on A : The 16 1 90 ‘ll b 
loaded with a variety of ammunition and so is _ these animals where most shots are made under ala ue eae clas Mighell chs SRE ts Bh he 
the Mauser. I will give you ballistics of the 200 yards? Does the full metal patched bullet satisfactory on ducks if you do not desire _ take 
Remington special load for each: -30-40-180 have enough shock to kill deer at this range? - — > & foc th ae Rg. to 40 il ti rod 
Krag—Muzzle velocity, 2,500 feet; muzzle en- Is a boat-tail bullet made for this rifle? Is this I'd = - ee Atl, it the aT ae on aa rignt. 
ergy, 2,490 foot-pounds; trajectory, 3.2 inches; bullet more efficient than a common bullet ? ad say TT 6 wi ; ? at a pore 1 yar B,. Otven 
taken midway 200 yards. 8 mm. Mauser, special What is the energy of the .22 Hi-Power? What farther. The gun has a good deal to do with it 


. or i ‘ ; s ‘ - ey, Ree ae * ae: oak é 
170-grain bullet — Velocity, 2,500 feet; energy, js the killing range of this rifle? I am figuring Take a 32-inch barrel, 16-bore, eg will pat 
2,360 pounds; trajectory, 3.6 inches; taken aS on huying a .300 Savage, and would you con- ter not less than 75 per cent, with No. 6 shot 
above. It is to be understood that your carbine cider it too large for deer? What are the bal- 2nd nearly all ducks can be killed up to 50 yards. 
length of barrels will fall off a little from the sictics of the .300 Savage?—Dwight Singleton ~ Editor. psd |S 
above, which was taken from longer barrels.— (‘ojo. Will you give all the dope you can on the .300 
Editor, — Answer.—If we had a .22 Hi-Power Savage Savage?’—Roy Le Page, Ore. 

After having owned and used all the American and no other rifle we wouldn’t hesitate to use it Answer.—Savage .300, made in their regular 


made .22 revolvers and automatic pistols I have on deer. The rifle is not really large enough model, made in Model G with lever action, also 
decided to own a young cannon for a change. I for deer, but it is better than some of the rifles in Model 1920 with bolt action, 24-inch barrel in 
have already made up my mind that it must be recommended. We wouldn’t use the full metal either case, weight from 6 to 7 pounds. Gun 1s 
a revolver and only those bearing the Colt trade- ag nee bullet in any rifle under a egg yrs also made in featherweight, 24-inch barrel, lever 
mark need apply. But that is as far as I can get. The boat- tai! bullet is not made for the .22 Sav- action. Ballistics, weight of bullet 150 grains, 
Taking the New Service with 5.5-inch barrel, age, to the best of our knowledge. The boat tail velocity 2,700 feet, energy 2,465 foot-pounds, 
which of the four calibers that it is made in is is a better bullet to stand up under wind, not trajectory 2.94 inches.—Editor. 
the most accurate with full loads of smokeless «therwise much diferent from the ordinary mis- ebliideiitncas” 
powder, from 10 to 200 yards? I am referring to sile. Energy of .22 Savage at muzzle 1,190 I have two Krags in my arsenal and would 
the .88 Winchester, .44 Winchester, .44 Smith & pounds, at 100 yards | 911 pounds. The rifle greatly appreciate your advice regarding loads 
Wesson Special and .45 Colt. Which would would hit deer up to 300 yards, but the ani What load would secure the greatest possible de- 
give the best results with home loaded car- would fall off materially after 100 yards, an gree of accuracy at 60 yards regardless of tra- 
tridges? Does your choice of the above men- the shots should not he taken above 150 yards jectory and penetration? I read somewhere that 
tioned calibers ecual the 38 Officer’s Model Tar- The .300 Savage is about the right thing: for 4 velocity of more than 2,800 feet can be safely 
get with 6-inch barrel for all ranges from 10 to deer. Ballistics of 300 Savage: Velocity 2,700 obtained in the Krag cartridge with a 150-grain 
200 yards for accuracy? Can the .38 special car- feet, muzzle energy 2.480 foot-pounds, remaining bullet. What primer and powder charge would 
tridge be home loaded with as good results as energy 100 yards 2,025 foot-pounds, remaining «secure this result? Would the .300 Savage bul- 
the larger calibers? A short time ago I bought velocity 2,465 feet, trajectory 200 yards 2.94 Jet have the proper diameter for a high-velocity 
of the book department a book entitled “Pistol inches.—-Editor ee ees load in the Krag? I notice that the Krag bolt 
and Revolver Shooting.” by A. L. A. Himmel- I have an 1895 model Winchester labeled gov- iS usually referred to as having only one locking 
wright At the top of page 216 it states _— ernment ’03, caliber .30. I find shells on the lug. While it is true that there is only one at 
the Colt automatic pistol is now suoplied with a eret with 220-grain bullets labeled ’03. Wil! the head there is another one on the right-hanc 
the automatic grip safety in all models. Is that 4455 gun take the 150-grain soft nosed .30-'06? If Side farther back, much longer and stronger than 
true? If so, why is it that vou never see a .38 ; ee - Sic ope ar. the one usually referred to. With the bolt han- 
} “ce not, is anyone making a lighter bullet for the : ee a A 
Military or .88 Pocket or the .22 automatic with "27—H. D. L. Stewart, Ore. dle itself falling into its bed in the rear end of 
a grip safety? The Denver dealers claim that "A ee ‘The : i dhcite find loaded { the receiver it seems incredible that any load 
these three models are not made with grip safe- Seay oneness ee a oe oe eee ee ee literally blowr 
. “ . the .30-'03 cartridge contain the 220-grain bul- : . a: ‘a , _ 
ties.—Earle Scott, Colo let Ft seers this cnttiidee was ater teatee bits before leaving the receiver.—W. Ray 
Answer.—I’d pin my faith to the .44 Smith & sass sitar Mn I pe nothing faeven to.” TEE 
Wesson Special cartridge, if given my choice. de ‘a aan want a lighter bullet but to get a Answer.—I would use the 180-grain bullet in 
Think the .45 is just as good, once accustomed Ee eh abs 8 ‘ ; 8 the Krag, same bullet used in the Springfield. 
a ; <a.;,) tcol for this shell and load your own cartridges. 2 4 : a 
to the recoil. The Smith & Wesson Special eta ee le a eR : os Pee In order to speed up the Krag, using the 150- 
E ‘ ‘ Any of the .30-caliber bullets will fit your gun, 4 9 - 
could be reloaded as readily as the others and ~% ee tl “ite he like-— tain bullet, Du Pont No. 16 powder would 
with as good results. Yes, I think the .44 Editer. Re ee ee eee probably be used. Major Whelen gives the 
Special could equal the .38 Special at all ranges, “ : of charge with 150-grain bullet as 45.5 grains No 
but I’d prefer the latter gun as being plenty gun I intend to purchase an Ithaca shotgun to use 16 powder. All these .30-calibers are the same 
enough for me. Yes, you can load the .388 Spe- for field purposes and would like to know how to diameter—.30 Krag, .30 Springfield, .30-30 and 
cial without any trouble. I think Himmelwright determine the correct stock dimensions. I have .300 Savage. The Krag has but one locking lug 
was mistaken about all models of Colt automatic a Winchester model 1886, .45-70, which needs a the other is a safety lug. If the former were 
having grip safety.—Editor. new barrel. Could a .33 high-power carbine bar- broken your rifle would be disabled, but the 
rel be fitted on this action? Would it be neces- shooter might be safe enough. I would load in 
How is the .45 Colt automatic government sary to purchase a new magazine, as the old the Krag 43 grains of No. 16 Du Pont and a 
model taken apart for cleaning? Is there any one is 26 inches long, or could the old one be 172-grain bullet, velocity 2,636 feet, and expect 


trombone action .22 rifle besides the Remington cut down? Will a full choke shotgun shoot to get an accurate and killing cartridge.—Editor 
g g 
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you give me any idea as to what amount 
hat kind of smokeless powder to substitute 
Greener 8-bore rifle for the black powder 
customed to use (10 to 12 drams of black 
or a 1,257-grain bullet)? As it now is, 
thick, humid jungle she throws a smoke 


5 n that seems a permanent feature of the 
ipe. Please tell me, if possible, what 
of powder would be required to drive 


15g ounces No. 4 shot, and (b) 1% ounces 
N { shot in a good grade 12-bore gun (2%- 
hamber) and not exceed the ordinary pres- 
st f one of the common 12-bore heavy loads. 
I am afraid this is asking a good deal, but I 
will be very much pleased if you can answer. 
And what velocity could be expected. I want 
use this load for a special purpose and a 
erately low velocity will not be a great det- 
Please do not omit to name the powder 
ou can answer. Also am using a heavy gun 
vill stand more pressure than the average. 
1 be pleased to have you target a few loads 
I used in India, if you wish—if you have 
a heavy gun that you are not afraid of. They 
are ided with English powder and shot. How 
are they to be shipped to you if you wish them? 
What do the gun companies use to put the fin- 
ishing polish (some do not have it) on the inside 
of barrels. And what is the composition and 
shape of the lap they apply it with in shotguns, 
is it used with a compound rotary and longi- 
tudinal motion?—J. Rowland Nowell, N. Y. 
pectin your 8-bore rifle is to be used 
with lead bullets, which I infer, I see nothing for 
you to do except try Du Pont No. 80 powder, 
about 40 grains to the load. You will have to 
do some experimenting with it yourself in order 
to fix upon the proper load, for I have never 
had a chance to shoot an 8-bore rifle. I am 
merely estimating that the 40-grain charge would 
give you about the same pressure as black pow- 
der and about the same velocity. This powder 
will burn at a very low pressure, while most 
smokeless compounds will not. If on shooting 
the gun too much leading occurs, it will be nec- 
essary to harden the bullet or reduce the pow- 
der charge. Some means will have to be taken 
to prevent the ball from dropping in against the 
powder charge—bullet should be crimped in the 
muzzle, usual position, and the powder loaded 








loosely beneath. Get nitro primers, not those 
used for black powder. Use a scale to weigh 
the powder, and preferably begin with a lower 


charge than I have given and build up a grain 
at a time until you get your black powder ve- 
k with clean burning of the powder. You 
will have to balance that charge against the 
ht of the bullet and the bore; if not enough 
powder is used you will find a residue with little 
recoil and little velocity, but both of these will 
build up rapidly as the powder charge is in- 
creased. Stop at a safe point where your gun 
is beginning to shoot to the sights or a little 
under the sights, for this powder is not going to 
cause the recoil of black powder. One and one- 
falf ounces of No. 4 shot will be plenty for any 
powder made in this country, in 12-bores. Get 
Du Pont De Luxe (16) or Du Pont No. 93. Of 
the former you will use about 34 grains with 1% 


cities, 





ounces of shot, while with No. 93 use 38 grains. 
These powders vary somewhat with the lot as it 
comes from the factory, and therefore it is well 
to begin with a grain or two less powder and 
build up. You will be able to tell by the inside 


of the barrel and by the recoil when you are 
getting enough powder. Too much powder with 


1 — of shot will lead to bad leading and 
to poor patterns. Write to E. M. Sweeley and 
get ‘- of his No. 6 shot molds; take a Super 
x tridge and draw the shot, a 38-inch cartridge, 


I the mold in it, small end down, and load 
y 114 ounces of shot—you may have to draw 
the top wad, the one beneath the shot, and re- 
p! with a thinner wad in order to get the shot 
Try the plan. I have a heavy gun but am 
een to shoot those big cartridgts of yours. 
not afraid of the pressure, but don’t like 
’b of cleaning the lead out of my gun. You 
nd me a few of them if you want to, but 
h: not shoot more than one of them. The 
tage of the shot mold of Sweeley’s is that 
lo not lead at all, except in the muzzle; 
reech is completely protected. The mold 
have the right pressure behind it or it 
scatter your pattern all over the dickens, 
is only an experiment, using mold. I am 
| that the scheme will work, for the shot 
should reduce breech pressure about as 
as the increased shot charge builds it up. 
pose the gunmakers use a fine emery polish 
1 I have seen them at work many a time, 
ust confess that I never asked them what 
were using. If you undertake to do the 
ng be sure that the emery is fine enough 

scratch the bore. The finest is called 
f emery, I believe. The gun factories use 
ty and longitudinal movement at the same 
but in fine draw boring by hand use the 
udinal movement only. I have used a 
polishing compound in such draw boring 
1ave done. This is used by garage men in 
ing rebored cylinders and will not hurt 
gun. It comes ready prepared, the emery 
ase.—Editor. 
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Why do people insist upon crediting the .38-40 
when used in revolvers with having the greatest 
muzzle energy of all revolver cartridges or of all 
cartridges adapted to rifles and used in revolvers? 
The Remington U. M. C. people load their .45 
Colt black powder cartridge to 910 foot-seconds 
muzzle velocity. This cartridge is loaded with 
the 250-grain bullet and develops 460 pounds 
muzzle energy. The .38-40 when shot from re- 
volver with average length barrel develops 386 
pounds muzzle energy and its bullet weighs 180 
grains. Its striking surface is of course consid- 
erably less than that of the .45 Colt bullet. The 
.38-40 with its muzzle energy of 386 foot-pounds 
and with a bullet diameter considerably less than 
the .45 Colt certainly should not be classed as 
superior to the heavy smashing Colt .45 with its 
muzzle energy of 460 foot-pounds. The Colt .45 
cartridge was designed for use in revolvers and 
is primarily and most emphatically a revolver 
cartridge and not merely a rifle cartridge for 
which certain revolvers are chambered. A Colt 
.45 is superior in accuracy to the .38-40 when 
used in revolvers. A Colt .45 cartridge can be 
grabbed up in the dark and loaded into a .45 
Colt revolver and you are safe, but when you 
load a .88-40 into a revolver in the dark are you 
absolutely sure tRat you are not using a .38-40 
high-velocity cartridge with its enormous cham- 
ber pressure into a weapon built for low pres 
sure loads? A revolver is a short range weapon 
and when it is needed it is needed very much or 
not at all and for that reason the big soft lead 
.45-caliber Colt revolver bullet with its 250 grains 
weight and with its large striking surface and 
superior stopping qualities is to be preferred to 
the .38-40 with its smaller striking surface and 
less energy. Opinions differ, of course, but do 
you not think that the popular leaning toward 
the .388-40 as a revolver cartridge is founded not 
so much on the efficiency of the .38-40 as on the 
psychological effect of using a rifle cartridge in 
a revolver?—Chas. LaGrange, W. Va. 

Answer.—Most people do not know anything 
about the .45 Colt being loaded to a velocity of 
910 feet—I didn’t myself. However, when speak- 
ing of the .38-40 being the highest power revol- 
ver cartridge, I have always hedged a bit by 
saying, as loaded. I have always had a suspicion 
that the .45 Colt could be stepped up beyond it 
without any trouble whatever. I am therefore 
glad to get your letter on the subject. Of course, 
at the given velocity and energy, the Colt .45 is 
much superior in stopping power to the .38-40 as 
used in revolvers. As a real man killer the .45 
as you have given it would be about the last 
word.— Editor. 





I will greatly appreciate your advice and se- 
lection of a suitable rifle or rifles for deer, pos- 
sibly bear. I recently disposed of a_sporter 
Springfield, for no other reasons than I had it 
dolled up too fancy for rough use, also because I 
considered it a little too much gun; I have been 
advised that I let go the best all-round gun made. 
I possibly prefer, since the increased efficiency 
of .30-80 and .30 Remington loads, these guns. 
I dislike the lever action of either Savage, Mar- 
lin or Winchester, and favor the .30 Remington 
slide action, believing it is a little faster action, 
and comes more natural to me to use, tho I do 
not think it is as positive or durable as either 
of the above mentioned lever actions. But I am 
advised that the .30 Remington is a very unre. 
liable gun, shells swell in chamber and does not 
always work properly. Having returned from 
New Mexico where I found the .303 Savage quite 


a favorite, but according to ballistics I do not 
see where it has anything to speak of on a .30 or 
.30-30. Another fault I find with any of the 


super flat trajectory rifles, from .25-caliber up, is 
the disadvantage of keeping the barrels clean. I 
could shoot a round in my Springfield, and then 
spend two days getting it clean; another thing 
I do not like a bolt action rifle, or an automatic. 
If a .30-’06 rifle is the best for all kinds of hunt- 


ing, what is your opinion of the Winchester in 
1895 Model? And would you select carbine 
type or not; also takedown or not? In other 


words, please give me a list of say four rifles you 
prefer, in order preferred, and a short reason for 
same. Also possible selection of sights for all- 
round hunting.—Hubert L. Murphy, Texas. 
Answer.—If your “possibly bear” refers only 
to black bear, which would be true of all but one 
man in a thousand, the .30-30 is plenty big 
enough gun for deer, black bear, and larger game. 
You have stated the case pretty well for the 
Springfield. It is a fine gun, none better, but 
this and all similar guns having velocities around 
3,000 feet, are troublesome to keep clean. I have 
a .256, and have refused to shoot it many times 
because of the trouble I knew it would cause 
me. If you wanted a lever action there are plenty 
of guns which would suit you, .33 Winchester, 
.82 Winchester Special, .30-30 and .303 Savage, 
but if you don’t like a lever and don’t like a bolt, 
and wish to shoot quick, that leaves you two 
guns to choose from, the Remington pump and 
the Remington automatie. I do not believe that 
either of these guns are going to fail to func- 
tion if you keep the chamber clean and oiled. 
I have shot a Remington .25-caliber automatic a 
good deal and it always worked, and I see no 
reason why the pump should not be equally re- 
liable. The only drawback to these guns, from 


my point of view, is that you cannot reload cart- 
ridges, 
munition. 


but must confine yourself to factory am- 
Most people do that any how.—Editor. 

















It's Easy to Hit 
the Bull’s-Eye 


if you use the Reising Automatic, 
which is acknowledged everywhere 
as the most marvelously accurate 
pistol made. Scores of sportsmen who 
have had poor success with other pis- 
tols have been delighted to find how 
quickly the Reising Automatic enables 
them to qualify as first-class marks- 
men. 


Write for 
Interesting 
Catalog 


REISING 
Cyutomatic 


Get one of these superbly-made, accurate- 
shooting pistols now and practice indoors dur- 
ing the winter months. You'll surprise your 
friends when you enter the next contest. 





Interesting Catalog sent on request 


REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Devt. D, 61 Broadway: \ New York City 


















U. S$. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 

Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 26¢ 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 














Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 











See Why? Because the ‘‘Auto-Kamp” 
Trailer provides camping comforts, 

N camping conveniences and safety that 
ature make vacations worth while. Equip- 

. ment consists of two double spring 
This beds, mattresses, pillows, electric 
lights, some + ee box, provision con- 

tainer (both built in), folding table, 

Summer folding shelf, tent, poles, ete. Price 
. No. 4 Model, $345. Others less. Write 
with an ssforcomplete details and specifications. 


“Auto-Kamp' Trailer 


Wherever you go the ‘‘Auto-Kamp”’ Trailer follows. 
Easy to draw, even over mountain roads. Camp pitched 
in a few minutes—and quickly “‘struck.’’ Everything 
compact, simple and convenient. Plan now to take that 
long dreamed of outing—right. 


Send for Beautifully Illustrated Literature, Today 


AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO. 
3130 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, Michigan 
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Fur Skins Tanned 
Efficient Tanning 
Saves you Money : 
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Established twenty years 
Kenneth Smith, Pres. 

Ask yourself, ‘‘Is the firm reliable, and will 
it save me money and give me good style?” 
Our ever increasing list of old customers 
over a period of many years is our best 
proof of better work. 

Send four our free style 
book giving you some 
ideas of the luxurious 
garments your own 
catch will make. 


Send inthe skins 
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our own factory. 
Thatisthe rea- 
son we are able 
to give you such 
low prices. 
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Send for 
1924 STYLE 
BOOK 


GLOBE TANNING CO., — 


258 8.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 
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Bounty vs. Government Trapper 


T IS doubtful if any phase of game ad- 

ministration has been so thoroly dis- 
cussed, criticized and at last resulted im such 
a wide difference in application thruout the 
United States as has the bounty question. 
This has been caused by a difference in opin- 
ion regarding the efficiency of the bounty 
system, who should pay the bounty and on 
what birds and animals should a bounty be 
paid. The result is that in some states a 
bounty is paid on foxes and other animals 
while in an adjoining state they may be 
protected; some states pay the bounty while 
in others the expense falls on the counties, 
townships or both state and county; in still 
others the amount is applied toward the pay- 
ment of taxes by individuals, or paid from a 


ington and Penobscot Counties) on bears, and 
New Hampshire and Utah also pay a bounty. 
Many of the states have awakened to the 
fact that this is a valuable game animal and 
are giving it the protection which it justly 
deserves. Why is there such a difference in 
opinions regarding the bounty question? 
Why will one county in a state protect an 
animal the year around so that it may in- 
exease, while another county in the same 
state offers a bounty to exterminate it? That 
is something no one seems able to explain, 
tho it is the object of much discussion. One 
of our readers writes: 


It seems that some of us are eternally kick 
ing about something, and so I am going to regis- 
ter a little kick about some of the inconsistencies 


of owr game laws. In California the bounty on 











FOR EVERYONE 


at Lowest Prices 

We tanall kinds of hides and manufacture them intoCoats, 
Robes, Caps, Mittens, Throws, Capes, etc. to your order. 
Deal direct with a reliable, long established manufacturer 
and save money. Expert workmanship—Latest Styles— 
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Accurate Measurements— Best linings and findings. All 

work guaranteed. As Custom Furriers for 43 years, 

we have a reputation for fair dealing and re asonable 

charges to live up to. A trial order will prove our claims. 
Write for FREE Illustrated ‘“‘Fur Book”’ 


READING ROBE & TANNING COMPARNY || 
69 East Street Reading, Michigan 


Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time | 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to repair 

and renovate furs; also to make up all | 
kinds of fur garments. Weteach by 

mall fur making, cleaning, repair- | 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 

fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 

our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 

men and women. Big profits await you. 


$390 an Hour 


Greatest of all ere re time employments. 
Fascinating work ighly pleasant and prof- 
itable, no peddling. Earnings within | 
30 days, and constantly increase. Thousands 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while you learn, then open a fur shop 
or store. Be in business for yourself. We/| 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independenceand | 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. Investigate this high class business | 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of all Spare 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows you 
how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
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itable field, where big profits await 
ou. Opportunities in every neigh- 
rhood. Be first. Write 
todav for illustrated free 
book and get complete details. Book 
is free. No obligation, Write today. w= 
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Coyotes caught during the month of December by Bud Dalrymple, 


in Wyoming. 
fund appropriated by the county commis- 
sioners or live stock commission or some 


other body. Often an appropriation is auth- 
orized and no money in the treasury with 
which to meet it until taxes come in. Such 
systems of bownty paying are unsatisfactory 
to say the least, and accomplish little if any- 
thing in the way of eradicating predatory 
animals and vermin. 

At present the regulations pertaining to 
bounties in the various states are about as 
follows: In 13 states there is a state bounty; 
in 7 there is a county bounty; in 10 states 
it is optional with the counties or some com- 
mission whether there is a bounty paid; and 
in 15 states no bounty is paid. As a conse- 
quence of this difference, while one state or 
county is spending its money in an effort to 
exterminate predatory animals the adjoining 
state or county is breeding them, if not ac- 
tually protecting some of them by legislation, 
and the money spent for bounties accom- 
plishes nothing final. As an example of this 
we might note Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
In Carroll County, Maryland, foxes are pro- 
tected during the entire year, while over the 
line in Pennsylvania a $2 bounty is paid. 
Garrett County, Maryland, also pays a bounty 
of $2. In most of the states where foxes are 
found they are classed as fur-bearers and 
protected. Another example of foolish leg- 
islation is in the case of the bear. Maine 
actually pays a bounty of $5 ($10 in Wash- 


a United States hunter working 


The live wolf in the foreground is used as a decoy 


cougars is $30 for females and $20 for males, and 
in Oregon it is $15. If a hunter kills a deer he 
is fined $100 or more. Cougars kill twice as 
many deer as hunters do and kill them. at all 
seasons, which makes it that much worse. If 
we had a $100 bounty on cougars they wouldn’t 
last very long. Cougars kill may beavers also, 
which is another reason why they should’ be 
quickly exterminated. Hunters cannot afford to 
hunt and skin a cougar for $20 or $30. «It seems 
to me that the extermination of the cougar is of 


more importance than so much bother about tire 
protection of the deer. Money is no object com- 
pared to saving the deer from the cougar. ! 


have known of cases where $500 was paid for 
the scalp of one wolf to save stock. 

It is true that in the past large sums have 
been offered for the capture of individual 
“killers” but that day is fast passing, if not 
already gone. A new order of procedu: 
has been brought into use which is far more 
efficient than the old, and the bounty syste 
is giving way to more modern ways of game 
administration. I refer to the governme 
hunter and trapper. There are some w 
have heard of the high bounties paid in 
past who believe that these still offer a 
chance for the trapper to make a stake. T 
following query from a correspondent ilk 
trates that point: 

I understand that there is good wolf and coy« 
trapping in both Arizona and New Mexico, a 
along the line of California and Nevada, and t! 
the bounties are sufficient to justify the tr: 
ping of these animals. Can you give me any 
formation concerning this? 

Now the facts are that Arizona and N: 
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co pay no state bounty; the same is true 
ilifornia and Nevada. In Arizona and 
fornia a bounty is optional with the 
y board of supervisors and one would 
to write to each county to ascertain 
ther it was paying. In Nevada the state 
rd of live stock commission is authorized 
iy a bounty of 75 cents on coyotes and 
‘0 mountain lions from funds derived by 
x on horses, cattle and hogs. In addition 
his the state board of sheep commission 
uthorized to pay the same amount from 
fund derived by a tax on sheep. 
if the trapper who is looking for a loca- 
n where large bounties are paid will glance 
ru the game and fur laws of the states he 

















camp of Bud Dalrymple, government trapper, 
and Bruno, his tame wolf 


will not doubt be impressed with one out- 
standing feature, viz., in the states where he 
expects to find the largest bounties paid there 
is no state bounty at all. Since the stock- 
men have been the ones to advocate bounties 
in the past, and have spent large sums of 
money in private bounties, one would natur- 
ally turn to the stock-raising states first, ex- 
pecting to find large bounties offered there. 
Not finding this the case, the states are likely 
to be criticized for their lack of game pro- 
ction by the misinformed. No doubt if the 
truth were known the states so criticized 
are more active than ever they were in the 
past in the extermination of predatory ani- 
mals. The system used has been changed. 
When I said at the beginning of this article 
that 15 of our 48 states pay no state bounty, 
the figures are not so depreciatory as might 
first seem; in fact just the reverse is true 
for many of the states are operating under 
the newer method employing government 
hunters, 
Now, there is no denying the fact that the 
mination of bounties and the employment 
government hunters works against the in- 
ests of the trapper, if we are to consider 
interests of the trapper alone dollars 
! cents. Animals which he looks upon as 
fur-bearers and worth money to him are 
ssed as predatory by the government and 
erminated the year around. The trapper 
uld accept this small loss cheerfully for 
cannot afford to have our game and stock 
ightered for the sake of a $5 pelt. Preda- 
animals must be eradicated and the old 
tem of paying bounties failed to accom- 
h much. Officials failed to make the 
essary appropriations even tho they were 
horized to do so, or there were no funds 
neet the appropriation or if bounties were 
for a time animals became scarce and 
hunting of them not remunerative. When 
e conditions prevailed trapping stopped 
| there were more animals to make it 
th while or until there was another ap- 
priation; no permanent good was done. 
Vhere government hunters are employed 
work is continuous, more economical 
long run and more efficient. As an exam- 
of what is being done we will cite Colo- 
because we happen to have the figures 
ly. In Colorado the Colorado State Board 
Stock Inspection Commissioners and oth- 
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ers work in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Biologica! Survey in maintaining hunters in 
predatory animal control. There has been 
no provision for a state bounty in Colorado 
since 1895. State money, which would other- 
wise be spent for bounties, is used with gov- 
ernment and private funds (given by stock 
and wool growers associations) for the pay» 
ment of salaries and expenses of government 
hunters, who cover the territory under the 
direction of the biologist in charge, working 
the entire year. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, $26,093.53 was spent for hunters’ sal- 
aries. For this amount a total of 2,474 ani- 
mals was taken, which number includes 236 
unborn animals destroyed. This is an average 
of $10.55 for every animal taken. The total 
amount expended, including the salaries of 
hunters, inspectors and clerks, expenses of 
hunters and inspectors and miscellaneous ex- 
pense, was $36,070.04, or an average of 
$14.58 per animal figuring from that stand- 
point. When we consider that there were 
many poisoned animals unaccounted for, and 
that something was realized on the furs taken, 
the average is considerably lower. Also, 
some of the animals taken were old “killers” 
which would have continued their depreda- 
tions under the bounty system until a large 
amount was offered for their capture. In 
other words, some of these animals would 
have represented $500 or $1,000 if bounty 
alone were the inducement for their capture, 
and it is a safe bet that the stock growers 
would have had it to pay. When federal, 
state and the stock growing interests unite 
under federal leadership, the work is thoro 
and the expense negligible considering the 
permanent good done. We would not have 
it understood from this that we are against 
the payment of bounties, but there should be 
some degree of uniformity thruout the states. 

In passing it is interesting to note the 
methods used in the capture of these animals 
by government hunters. Of the 2,238 taken 
(this figure is exclusive of the 236 unborn), 
1.095 were trapped, 660 were poisoned, 136 
were shot, 29 were taken with a and 318 
were taken from dens.—N. W. 











TABBY MOTHERING FOXES 

The legendary suckling of Romulus, the founder 
of ancient Rome, by a she wolf, has found a 
parallel in the nursing of baby silver foxes by 
motherly tabbies on many fox farms. Here they 
have on hand every season numerous cats with 
young kittens, and upon arrival of the young 
fox pups the kittens are taken from the mother 
cats and baby silver foxes only a few hours old 
are substituted. When these have reached the 
age of four weeks they are ready for a more 
solid diet and are taken from the cats. This use 
of cats is made necessary by the unwillingness of 
many female silver foxes to permit the handling 
of their offspring required in successful domesti- 
cation. Their shyness often causes the mother 
foxes to hide their young in burrows where they 
are likely to die if not found in time; very often 
the mother foxes have killed their young rather 
than have them handled by caretakers. (Courtesy 
of Leo Frank.) 














J;FURS TANNED 


AND MADE INTO 


Beautiful EN 
Cccmiind 


Have astylish fur 
coat orscarf made 
for mother, wife, 
sister or sweet- | 
heatt from your | 
raw furs. You get | 
greater satisfac- 
tion and pride be- 
sides a lasting re- 
membrance of 
your hunting or 
trapping experi- 
ence. Over@0years 
dealing in furs as- 
sures you of our 
reliability and of 
best workman- 
ship. Thousands 
of custom-made furs go its our factory each year. 


Write Today for 
FREE Illustrated Catalog 
giving latest style suggestions, full information on 
tanning and showing how you save 30% to 50% by 
obtaining your furs this way. Send now for your copy. 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 South First St. 









Marshalltown, Iowa 








DRY MATCHES fotr'tire 
Never aoe woods 


DRI-BOX 


Absolutely waterproof; 
floats; holds plenty of 
matches; locking device 
simple and positive, yet 
easy to open and close 
with cold, wet fingers; 
polished nickel silver. If x 


dealercan’t supply,we will 
send direct. Price $1.25. 


E. I. FRANKLIN & CO. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 











Your raw furs tanned and made 
into beautiful coats, scarfs 
chokers, muffs, rugs, ete. Enor- 
mous Savings. Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
Dept. E-2 ° 
25.N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


= ur Coats 


Send your hides direct to the 
Factory and save the middle 
man’s profit. We are tanners 
and fur manufacturers, with 
more than forty years’ experi- 
ence, and can make beautiful 
robes, coats, ladies’ furs, etc., 
from your furs and hides at 
reasonable prices. 





Write today for new Catalog 
JOHN FIGVED FUR CO. 
1563 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bi- 
son, all the special sizes and 
styles. Open mouth heads 
for rug work a specialty. 
Where you send in a set of 
teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, 
wolf, coyote, fox, wildcat, 
etc., we can put them up for 
you very reasonable in a custom way, 
with waxed or painted mouth and waxed 
tongue which look natural and perfect. 


Get our new illustrated circular 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 














NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
\full of Hunting, Fishing, Camp- 
ing, Trapping stories, and pic- 
tures, valuableinformation about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, fish and 
ame laws, and a thousand and one 
helpful hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve tro- 
phies, how to start a gun club, how 
to build a rifle range. No book or 

set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date in- 
==F\ formation about life in the open 
= that you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Sports- 
man. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
Y with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money beck if not 
fully satisfied. ¢ 

NATIONAL 
"SPO cy ay 
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$69.50 in one day for J. R. Head! $945 in one 
month for R. A. Prentiss! $16,800 in threeA ) 
years for W. J. EC rary! These records show 
what some of my representatives earn takin 

orders for COME R All-Weather Topcoats an 
Raincoats. You can do the same in your com- 
raunity al or expe rience needed. Big 


i x fits a a chance to get a Dodge 
ouring Car FR sE! Wr ite for details today. 


The Comer Mig. Co. 
Dept. J.22 Dayton, Ohio 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, STRONG, WATERPROOF 
Solid comfort. All styles—all weights. 
For sportsmen, hikers, engineers, etc. 


Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Uj 
ponds near you, if you plant food “4 


Qceopegrizetionn lake s, rivers, 
Wild Rice 


for them , Wild Celery, 
28 years’ expe rience. Ple nty 
of Wild Rice for immediate 
delivery. Write today for 
“, free planting information. 
My began S AQUATIC FARM 
Y > B. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis 
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New Winchester and Remington 
Rifles at 25% Discount 


1894 Winchester, 26-in., round, .25-35, .30-30, .32 40, 
regular $37.50, Special os $28.10 
1894 Winchester, 26-in., Octagonal, .25-35, .30-30, 
.32-40 and .32 Special, endereel = 50, 
Spec = 
Remington 14-R Carbine, 
Te a eee. "$36. 


8-INCH OFFICER’S MODEL LUGER 






Slightly used but in 
gun-crank con- $ 
dition; while they last 25 
NEW GENUINE GERMAN 
LUGERS and MAUSERS 


.30-cal. Luger Automatic, 9 shots___.....$17.75 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots 11.50 
.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots 10.50 
.25-cal, Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots_------ 8.50 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 


.30-cal. Luger, per hundred $2.50 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred 4.50 
25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred____...__- 2.00 
Luger Holste ee ee see. ee eS 1.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O. D. subject to your examination for 


the balance. 
MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver, Colorado 
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Vote to Exterminate Nebo Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following clip- 
ping will give you some idea of a situation 
that has developed in Utah relative to elk: 

The Clipping 

NEPHI Nov. 29.—(Special)—The Nephi 
Commercial Club has gone on record favoring the 
extermination of the herd of elk now ranging on 


Mount Nebo. It was reported at a meeting 
that the elk were of no benefit to the community 
and were only forcing the Forest Service to cut 
the appropriation of cattle down each year, this 
year to 4 per cent. 

It is estimated that more than 1,000 elk live 


on Mount Nebo, and as it would be impossible to 
scatter the herd to other sections of the state it 
was decided to have an open season or some oth- 
er means of cutting down the herd. 

The cattlemen are strongly antagonistic toward 
the elk, it was said, and expressed themselves 
quite strongly on the subject. After the discus- 
sion a motion was passed unanimously to have 
the chairman appoint a committee to frame a 
resolution which would be presented to a mass 
meeting in the near future, at which definite action 
will be taken to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the state authorities. 


Recently one of our newspapers, the Salt 


Lake Tribune, published an editorial to the 
effect that the Nephi people were right— 


stating that the elk were just ornaments and 
that their game value remained to be proven. 
I was for several years in charge of range 


investigations for the United States Forest 
Service for Utah, Western Wyoming and 


Southern Idaho. 

About twelve years ago thirty-five elk were 
brought from Jackson’s Hole and placed on 
the range near Nephi on what is called the 
Mount Nebo division of the Uinta National 
Forest. This small band has increased until 
there is at present about 1,000 head of elk in 
the Nebo herd—a remarkable showing in- 
deed when we were just about ready to list 
the elk or wapiti as a rare if not almost ex- 
tinct species. It is more remarkable still 
when we learn that the other small bunches 
of elk liberated Utah at about the same 
time have increased and thrived almost 
equally as well. 

Recently the State Fish and Game depart- 
ment authorized the killing of a limited num- 
ber of the male elk from the Nebo herd with 
the object of scattering the elk over a larger 
area. They have become somewhat con- 
gested on the Mount Nebo range because of 
the rather isolated position of this range and 
its rather disconnected contact with the 
Wasatch Range to the east—a_ congestion 
of old bull elk. What a paradise for a 
Jackson’s Hole dude wrangler. But this is 
in Utah where a bull elk is not yet fully ap- 
preciated. Perhaps later on we will know the 
true value of this majestic antlered giant of 
the deer family. Anyhow we have obtained 
a little vision of what can be accomplishd 
with elk here Utah. 

We paid the state $70 per animal for the 
meat of three of the bulls that were killed 
leaving the state the teeth, head and hood. 
We find it very easy to sell these elk steaks 
in our cafe at 75 cents per cut. 

Regulated hunting of the elk can be made 


to yield big money for our state fish and 
game fund. In this way every resident of 


the state will be benefited. Who would not 
be willing to pay a good license fee for the 
privilege of getting one of these fine big ani- 
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mals? How would an elk hunt in the Uint: 


appeal to the big game hunter? 
Utah. Mark ANDERSON. 


A Questionnaire 


The following questionnaire was mailed 
about fifty state associations in Colorado }\ 
C. B. Moore, president of the Delta Fish and 
Game Protective Association. Less thar 
half of those queried replied. Their answer- 
are interesting as expressing opinions on mat 
ters of chief concern to sportsmen, and thr 
system might be used in other states con 
templating a change in game laws this year 

1. Is the fishing in the streams and lakes 


your locality improving, or not? 

2. Are your streams or lakes being stocked 
If yes, When? How? 

3. If waters are stocked, is it done by stat 
or federal. authorities? 


4. State whether fry or fingerlings are put in 
streams or lakes. 
”. Suggest imp rovements for stocking waters 
and would you favor nursery or retaining ponds 


6. Approximate number of game animals 
your section—deer............ elk..... sheep..... 
any others ; 

7. Are these increasing or decreasing? | 
any event, what, in your judgment is the pr 
mary cause? 


8. Do you favor a closed season on deer? 
9. What would you ,Suggest for improvemer 
and protection of game? 


10. Have you a good and efficient game war 
den in your locality? 
11. Your opinion on efficiency of our Stat: 


Fish and Game Department? 

12. Do you think the fish and game depart 
ment should be taken out of the Civil Service 

13. Do you think more game wardens in th: 
field a necessity? 

14. Would you recommend more game 
tuaries or refuges in the state? 

15. What are your greatest needs as to 
and game in your locality? 

16. Do you think the present license shoul 
be increased or decreased? 


san 


fis 


17. Do you think we get value received fo: 
license money? 

18. Do you favor a bounty on predatory an 
mals? 

19. Should this bounty be paid out of the 


fish and gaine fund? 
20. Do you favor the protection of bear b 


Do you favor establishing winter feeding 
‘unds for deer and elk? 
pA Jo you favor a closed season on grous« 
for any period? How long? 

23. f open season on deer be continued 
should open season on grouse be made concurren'! 
therewith? 


gr 


Answers 
1. Ten answered no; 8 answered yes. 
2. Two answered no; 16 answered yes 


3. Seventeen state; 9 federal. 

4. Four fingerlings; 16 fry. 

5. Four nursery; 16 retaining ponds. 

6. Deer 9,285; elk 1,449; sheep 1,250; 
answering. 

7. Seven decreasing; 11 increasing. 

8. Six answered no; 11 answered yes. 

9. Eighteen answered more and better war 
dens and the enforcement of the law. 


not al 





10. Fifteen answered no; 3 answered yes. 

11. Sixteen, not efficient; 3, efficient. 

12. Five answered no; 15 answered yes. 

13. One answered no; 16 answered yes 

14. Three answered no; 16 answered yes 

15. Seventeen answered, more fish and gam: 
and efficiency of the department. 

16. Twelve answered, as they are; 2, 
creased; 3, decreased. 

17. Eleven answered no; 6 answered yes. 

18. One answered no; 17 answered yes. 

19. Eleven answered no; 6 answered yes. 

20. Eight answered no; 10 answered yes. 





21. Two answered no; 15 answered yes. 







22. Five answered no; 15 answered about 
years. 
<3. Six answered no; 12 answered yes. 
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.y Don’t Deer Increase Faster? 


itor Outdoor Life:—In spite of closed 
ins, game refuges, and very short open 
ns deer seem to be increasing only very 
thruout the Rocky Mountain region. 
is this? To me there is only one rea- 
predatory animals. 
| the early days the foothills at the edge 
he mountains, the rocky breaks and bluffs 
the streams near by abounded with 
both mule and white-tail. With the 
ing of the settlers the deer were pushed 
ck into the higher and more timbered hills 
: of their original habitat. While in the 
thills and more open brushy country the 
r could successfully match their wits 
iinst coyotes, wolves, lynx, bobcats and 
untain lions. 
ick into the timber where these predatory 
nimals have the advantage. What are we 
ing to do to help them? My answer is, 
int and kill off the predatory animals. 
lhe statement has been thrust at me sev- 
ial times that bobcats do not harm deer. 
rom personal observation I know that they 
First I want to remind you that deer 


ire quite prolific, having from single fawns 


i 


triplets. One day while riding on the 


eastern slope of the mountains in Colorado 
suddenly heard a thrashing in the brush 
elow the trail. I went into the young 


vrowth of pines and there found a pregnant 


few days. 


veeks in the mountains 


evening the doe and fawns would come 


ould 


ve struggling on the ground, her back brok- 

\ few yards away on a brushy ledge sat 
large bobcat watching me. Apparently the 
oe would have dropped the fawns within a 
The doe was carrying only two 
iwns, I determined on post morten, and 
is so burdened by only the two that she 
not evade the stealthy attack of the 
it. Last summer while spending a few 
35 miles northwest 
f Loveland, Colorado, I had the pleasure 
{ having an intimate acquaintance with a 
oe and her two fawns. Late almost every 
into 


the meadow above the cabin and graze on the 
tender willow sprouts and wild timothy heads. 


liey became quite tame and I spent a num- 


her of pleasant evenings watching them. 
suddenly for some reason the deer failed 
come for two evenings. On the third 


vhile 








ening the doe reappeared but was accom- 
inied by only one fawn. The next day 
fishing on the creek a half mile above 
ic house I discovered the bones of the fawn 
d all around were the soft padded tracks 
i bobcat. Bobcats do not eat carrion so 
was quite apparent that the big cat had 
led the fawn. 
last fall immediately after the first snow 
the higher country a warden friend of 
ie rode 22 miles on horseback thru the 
ls at an altitude of about 7,500 feet. He 
issed forty-two deer tracks, which were 


ided down country to a lower altitude out | 


the snow. 
intain lion tracks. 
r meat supply. 
has been authentically stated that a 
intain lion makes an average of one kill 
eek. These kills consist of colts, sheep, 
s, deer and mountain sheep. The deer 
he easiest prey because he is also afraid 
nan, while the other animals mentioned 
ept the mountain sheep will stay close 
igh to settlement to be comparatively 
from very heavy slaughter. Mountain 
‘) are very wary and are difficult prey 
lions when among the bare crags above 
erline in summer, but in winter they 
tin in the fairly high country and are 


Going down also were four 
They were following 


prey for the lions then, when encum- | 


d by the deep snow. But as a rule lions 


not favor the cold weather and deep | 
vs of the high altitudes any more than | 
deer so only a very. few stay to prey on| 


mountain sheep. In the low country if | 


Now they have been pushed | 


mn makes a kill or two among domestic | 







GUN FLOSS. 


For Cleaning Guns,Ri ifles and. Pistols . 


MADE BY 


THE GOYER CO. 
Willimantic, Conn. USA. 








Hunting & Fishing 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories and pictures, 

valuable information about guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, gamelaw 
changes, best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value ever of- 
fered in a sporting magazine, only 
$1.00 for Three Whole Years, or 
send 25c in stamps or coin for six 
months trial. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine 


277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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SPORT 


FREE MANUAL 


CONTAINING 96 LIVE PAGES OF VAL- 





Oo oy lea oy FOR THE 


SPORTSMAN. GUNS, AMMUNITION 
and SUPPLIES AT BARGAIN PRICES. 

P. VON FRANTZIUS 
608 Diversey Pkwy. D-L2 Chicago, lll. 





Send 60c for 
DOOR LIFE, 


“Camping in Comfort.” OUT- 


Denver, Colo. 
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Free Catalog 


Moccasin Toe 


A special shoe guaranteed to give you 6 months 
hard service, and to be soit and comfortable 
on your feet from the moment you put them on. 
Made from finest chrome tanned _ hide. Water-proof, 
acid-proof and barn-yard proof. Double oak and 
uskide soles, stitched and nailed, full rubber heels, 
bellow_ tongue, solid leather counter and inner- 
soles. Moccasin toe stitching, guaranteed never to 
rip or leak. Buy the best and save money. Order 
by the above number and give size. 
FRE With each pair of above shoes. Extra 
strings. Everwear quality, and a box 
of special waterproof dressing. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just pay the postman our 
low price plus a few cents postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. ORDER NOW! 
Novelty Co., 2455-57 Archer Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 















We Have a Limited Supply of 
Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
y A. J. McNaps, Jr. 

At 25¢ a Copy—Paper Cover 


This same book cloth-bound has been 


selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 


the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 

its the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c¢ for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 


Practice,” by McNab. 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 





This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net; ; 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 


Turkey Morocco, $8.50 





TELESCOPE MAUSER 


With fine Gerard 6x Seope, 
23" barrel, 674 
Powerful. Siesandetiie. 


gone and no more can be had. 
from Maine to Alaska. 
few pre-war made, extra finish stocks, $47.50. 


of $5 M.O. If cash is sent with order, 











Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
8mm. calibre only. 


Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly 
We have sold over 
Names of owners in your locality on request. 
Shipped C. 

25 cartridges free. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 
New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 


$42.50 


350 to satisfied customers 
While they last, $42.50; a 
O. D. subject to examination on receipt 

S. P. 8mm. cartridges, $8.50 per 100. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 
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stock he is immediately pursued so the deer 
are the animals from which he takes most 
of his meat, esvecially in winter. 

If the four lion mentioned above live on 
venison as a main meat diet, is it any won- 
der that deer have a hard time to increase? 
It is expensive business hunting these ani 
To be successful it necessary to 
have a pack ot well trained dogs, several 
horses, and a warm camp well supplied. The 
state governments of various states have real- 
ized this fact and have stationed hunters at 
various J in the intermountain region. 
Phese are paid a salary by the state in which 
they are posted. These hunters do well as far 
as they go but they are not paid enough to 
equip themselves very well and are not al- 
lowed to keep the pelts which they take, 
which fact takes away one incentive for in- 
dustrious hunting. The states are fighting 
for a good cause but I believe that they are 
going at it in the wrong way. 

The ranchers are the people who are in the 


1s 


mals. 


posts 


position to hunt successfully these animals, 
but as it is it is also too expensive for them 


to hunt these predatory animals. The ranch- 


er is out thru the hills continually; he is 
the fellow who sees the fresh tracks and 
signs as well as the animals themselves, and 


if he were paid for his time and trouble 
would be able to kill many more of these 
animals for the money spent than the paid 
hunters. Now please understand [I am not 
against the paid hunter for they fill a posi- 
tion that no one else can. 

In order to pay the rancher for 
and trouble of killing predatory animals it 
would be necessary to put bounties on their 
scalps. If a $25 bounty were paid on lions, 
a $15 bounty on Canada lynx and wolves, 
and a $5 bounty on coyotes and bobcats then 
a rancher could afford to keep a good hound 
or two. The bounties plus the value of the 
pelts would support the dogs. 

If we would place these bounties on preda- 
tory animals we would have some good deer 


the time 


hunting after a few years I am sure. Re- 
member if we get rid of 1,000 mountain 


lions in the Rocky Mountains next year (more 
than usual) it should mean an increase of 
approximately 40,000 year in one year, one- 
half of which woulu be females which would 
go on increasing the race greatly from year 
to year afterward. 

Talk it up, fellows, and have better deer 
hunting during the coming years. 





Colo. GrERALD M. SPENCE. 

Note Our correspondent is right The 
bounty ystem (and a liberal one) should be 
worked in connection with the work of the Bio 
logical Survey Sobcats will kill yearling deer. 
Johnny Goff, the old guide, and the editor of this 
magazine can attest to that fact Editor 


Colorado Bear Law Proposed 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have often 
dered why there were no laws enacted or 
even proposed protecting bears, one of the 


won- 


most harmless and inoffensive of animals. 
Of course, there are a few scattering and 


rare exceptions. I noticed in a local 
that an anti-bear killing association has been 
formed in the Meeker country to protect the 
bears of the state and to secure a closed sea- 
son on bears the same as on other game ani- 
mals. 

There are quite a few California quail in 
the Grand Valley. They are generally pretty 
tame, coming up to the corrals to feed. There 
were recently turned in the Kannah 
Creek country some Hungarian pheasants. | 
have had only one opportunity of observing 
them. One built her nest in an alfalfa field 
and unaveidably the hay rake tore it up. 


paper 


loose 


Colo. FRISBIE YARNELL. 

Note Outdoor Life has been advocating a 
law for the protection of bears many years, in 
fact, a | was prepared covering this subject, 
which has served as the basis for a law in a 





number states which now protect this big game 
g game 
anima \ copy of this bill will be sent to anyone 


who is interested enough to write for. it—KEditor. 








Outdoor file 


Riding a Snow Slide 

Editor Outdoor Life: 
taken on a snowslide which carried the small 
elk down the hill about 400 yards before it 


stopped rolling and I got down to it where 


I took the one of it lying down. It “barked” 
as we call it, as I have heard several elk 
do when cornered or alarmed, then it got up 

















| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4% 
» 
ee 
\n elk which has been swept off its feet by a 
slide i 


and I took the other one of it standing. You 
can see by the back ground that the standing 
picture is nearer the hill than the first. This 
shows you that we were moving all the time 
it happened and I was all alone and about 15 
miles back in the hills. I think I was lucky 
to get out alive as I know the elk didn’t, for 
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Taken after the elk had regained its feet 
we found the hide and bones of one two 


months later at the mouth of this gulch. 

The elk are not doing very well in this 
section of the country more of their 
range is being burned over and eaten off by 
domestic stock and lots of them are killed by 
slides, as one slide had eleven dead ones in 
it last spring, and there are numerous slides 
up along the Middle Fork of the Flathead 
iver every winter. 
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Game birds differ very greatly in disposi- 
There is even an individual difference 


mngst birds of the same kind and sex. 
= fact must be understood and be taken 
consideration. For instance, if you 


it to stock your place with game pheas- 
s. note the difference between the Chi- 
and Mongolian ringnecks. 


Chinese Ringneck Mongolian Ringneck 
In bitter cold 1. Will 
her, in sleet and shelter at 
this variety will as 
the field and the 

ve to death over 


good 


and be 
ever In 


hunt 
night 
chipper as 
morning. 


Will spy a gun- 2. Will spy a gun- 
or a dog and will ner or a dog and will 
run along lie still until approached 
and hide. Hard very closely, then will 
hoot. rise suddenly, affording 
a good shot. 
Gets wild quickly 3. This 
will make a good becomes wild very 
e bird. quickly and makes a 
good game bird. 
t. Weight about 3% t+. Weight up to 5 
inds pounds. 
darkish 5. 


once 


variety also 


>. Hens are Hens are lighter 


or in color than are the 
Chinese. 
6 Will not roost in 6. Will roost in 
es trees. 
7. Breeds the first 7. Breeds the first 
r year 


The Reeves’s pheasant will at once assume 
boss-ship over nearly all other breeds. If 
uu are going to place a lot of mixed young 
pheasants together in a field, you will have to 
keep your eye on the Reeves’s. He will 
strike wicked blows on the heads of your 
rk English, Chinese, Mongolian, versicol- 
s, and lesser sized birds, and kill them. 
e Reeves’s makes a splendid game bird, is 
ry wild, loves to hunt valleys and wood 
ges, grows a tail 6 feet long and can stop 
limself very suddenly flight and descend 
into cover. This last is peculiar to this 
iety because of his long tail. You can 
nd-raise a Reeves’s, let him loose and in 
five minutes he will be quite wild. 
lhe Amherst cock has a disposition all his 
n—he will kill his hen. So cut his spurs, 
» his wing well, and give him three, four 
five hens. If that does not do him, give 
him six hens. Occasionally I have had an 
\mherst cock that was quite good and be- 
ed well with only one hen. You might 
« higher perches for the hen, which will 
her in escaping from the cock. It is 
however, not to trust them. Be on the 
: side. -The Elliot pheasant also is a 
killer. 
lucks, too, have dispositions that must be 
n into consideration. The common mal- 
s, after the third generation, will stay 
you so that you may allow them to fly. 
scovys, wood, mandarin, buffle-heads, gold- 
es, cannot be held in an open top en- 
ire, even if the fence is 7 feet high. 
will climb over the top. You must clip 
toenails as well as their wings. Then 
ob of keeping them within their enclos- 
s complete. 
nong the geese, Canadas will breed 
in a bardyard. They are splendid par- 
but a bit quarrelsome at breeding time 
should be kept away from smaller varie- 
and weaker stock. Egyptian or Nile 
are great fighters and should also be 
ted. Upland or Magellan geese are 
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tho 
They will run from 


rather cowardly or gentle and peaceful, 
they are very beautiful. 
all other breeds. 


However, in the breeding 


season, this apparent coward will turn 
around and actually kill a bird larger and 


Blaauw of Hol- 


success with all 


stronger than himself. F. E. 
land, has most remarkable 
kinds of rare geese by isolating in mated 
pairs from February until their young are 
half grown. No variety of goose will leave 
your place if you keep one mate clipped so 
that it cannot fly. Either parent may fly in the 
air with the young but will never leave the 
mate which has to remain behind on the 
ground. Be sure one of the parents cannot 
fly. This applies to all breeds and to all 
birds. There is no difference in this respect. 
It also applies to birds born at the Arctic 
Cirele, that are quite wild in disposition. My 
Canadas will fly up and down the valley, 
while my blues, snows, cereopsis, bernicle, 
white-fronts, all fly around in a circle over- 
head. (Now, don’t write me for birds for | 
have none to sell. I say that to save letter 
writing). The first year, I clip the goose; 
the second year, I clip the gander; the third 
year | don’t clip either. 

Swans always want an island in order to 
breed properly. Give them a little island in 
a pond or little lake and they will get to 
work, nest and breed. Black swans and 
white swans must be separated during the 
breeding period or they will fight instead of 
breed. Up to date, I have no record of the 
Bewick or the American whistler swan 
breeding in captivity, tho I am sure it can 
be done. But all of the other varieties will 
do so. 

While I understand Australia has prohib- 
ited the exportation of wild birds, there are 
many birds in South and Central America 
which are little known and which deserve 
better fame. There are some splendid birds 
in the guan and curassow families that are 


large as turkeys, or almost so, and that 
are even better eating. They have never 


been bred in captivity altho the Dutch have 
been credited with having done so previous 
to the French revolution. These birds nest 
in trees, and are very tame. In fact, they 
are so tame I could not pr« derly photograph 
them because they insisted in pecking at 
the lens of my camera. Now, here is an 
idea that if carried out I know will bring re- 
sults. Take four acres, either square or cir- 
cular, that will contain about one and a half 
acres of shrubs and trees in the center of 
the enclosure. Surround the place securely 


with 2-inch mesh fencing 7 feet high. Wing- 
clip a few pairs of the crested curassow. These 


are not expensive birds. The male bird is 
black, the female a reddish brown. The 
Southern states or California would be the 
best place for this experiment. South Amer- 
icans have tried to raise them like and with 
chickens and have failed. I think my plan 
would be a better one. 


QUERY 

Will you advise me as to why I lose my pea 
fowl? I have no success with the young birds. 
All my birds have free range. They are healthy 
and hatch the young in the fields. The chicks 
do well until they are two or three months old. 
Then they droop as soon as cool weather sets 
in, hang about a few days and die. They roost 
outside, without shelter. I have similar trouble 
with turkeys.—J. K., Kan. 

Answer.—While peafowl on free range hide 
their nests, I would advise locating them and 
when all the eggs in each nest are laid, would 
take all but two as a peahen can only hover two 
chicks, one under each wing, with any success. 
If the nights are cool, she may even lose them 
as they always roost as high as possible The 


chicks are easily chilled. Except for this habit 
of high roosting, the peahen is a good mother. 
It is best, in the cooler sections of the country, 
to put the eggs under an old motherly, white 
wyandotte hen who will hover the chicks until 
they are six months old. The chicks of pea- 
fowl, pheasants and turkeys must be kept quite 
warm at night until they are nearly six months 
old or they will chill to death. Turkey hens 


southern 
better up 


mothers in the more 
wyandotte hen is 


are good foster 
sections but the 
oe Se 


north.—-G. 
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Feather Light Yet 
Weather Tight 


you TOO will find it ideal—this won- 
derful suit with the grouse-feather label 
in it. Two styles—reinforcements dark as 
shown or color of suit. 

Entirely new. Better fit, 
ance, more comfort. 

Made of Feather Drybak Fabric, the coat 
cut in a new model, double thickness, water- 
proof and its buttons bearing the famous 
Drybak Guarantee—“‘Dry Back or Money 
Back.” Windproof and snag-proof, extreme- 
ly durable, no rubber, color the popular 
Drybak tawny Autumn sepia. 

Ask your Dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write to us. 


Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Drybak 
Hunting Clothes Since 1902 

93 Worth Street New York City 
Factory, Binghamton, N. Y 
CUT OUT AND MAIL «--+- = - 
LEWIS M. WEED CO., Inc. 

93 Worth St., New York City 
Send me free of obligation a copy of the 
story “A Lost Man in Feathers 


neater appear- 


Address - 








H&R 
New 


TRAPPER MODEL 
For CAMPERS, VACATION- 
ISTS and TRAPPERS. Shoots 
.22 Long Rifle, .22 Long or Short 


Cartridges; 6" warts accurate 7 









shooting; solid frame; blued steel; 
walnut grip. American made and 
guaranteed. Splendid value. 


FRANKLIN SPTG. GOODS neniabe B47, W. 63rd St., 


New York 





GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 


FIELD GLASSES 


Brand New 


8-Power 


$9.85 


Postpaid 





Genuine German War Glasses purchased at excep- 
tionally advantageous rates of exchange 

Manufactured by most prominent of German opti- 
eal factories. Many were received direct from the 
Allied Re parations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40mm. objec- 
tive. Dust and moisture-proof. Pupillary adjustment 
Built re gardless of cost according to strictest military 
standards. All glasses guaranteed i in pe rfect condition 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or money 
order for $9.85, under positive guarantee of full cash 
refund for any glasses returned. 

Order your field glasses today 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 


95 to 101 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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BIG REDUCTION SALE 


15% OFF 


On all makes of new guns, consisting of 
Colt’s, Smith & Wesson, Winchester, 
Savage and Remington models. 

Now is the time to get the gun you 
want at wholesale prices—Order now. 





New German Luger 
Automatic, .30-cal., 


4-in. a 7 
G-ebot.caccnca 


New German Ortgie .32 Auto., $10.00 






75 









New German Ortgie .25 Automatic $ 8.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal. 11.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal. 10.50 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel... 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice, .82 or .88-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. ic. 





Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal................... 0.00 
S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal....... 22.50 
S. & W. Pre-war, 6-in. bbl., .38-cal....... 22.50 


Colt’s Police Positive, .32-20 .... . 3 
Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32-20.. 


Colt’s S.A., 5-in. bbl., .38-cal..... 20.00 

Colt’s S. A., 5-in. bbl., .82-cal. 18.00 

Winchester Rifle, Model 1894, .32-cal... 20.00 

ee ge ee | ieee eae . 19.50 
AMMUNITION 

30-cal. Luger Cartridges, per 100 $2.50 


.82 and .25-cal. Auto. Cartridges, per 100 2.00 
.80-30-cal. Steel Jacket Cartridges, 100... 3.75 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 




















SS on GORY 
ee Cae 
aa 
sei i 
oe bo *edee Sots e 
° Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
Catch Fish animals in large numbers 
9 SURE with our new folding, 
galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them like a fly 
trap catches flies. Write for catalog showing traps in all 
sizes, many other specialties and booklet on best baits 
known for attracting fish. Agents wanted. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-z, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
narrative of a successful hunting trip 
rtsmen to get museum 
mens far off the heaten paths of the far North, 

$2.50 Postpaid. 


The thrilling 


ndertaker y a party of sp 
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Moccasin 3 
Toe i 
Built of finest 
chrometanned 
leather, soft 
and comfort- 
able. 16 in. top, 
Barn yard proof. 
Famous uskide 
soles guaranteed 6 
months’ wear; rub 
ber heels; toestitch- 
ing guaran- 
teed never $ 45 
to rip or — 
leak $12Value 


FREE cite rawhide 


laces and box water- Free 
proof dressing. Catalog 
SEND NO MONEY. 
Just pay postman 
our low price, plus A 
postage. Moncy back dag 
if not satis(ed 
Order now, Give 
size. 
Order No. 
24B25 


American Novelty Co., 2455 Accher Ave., Chicago 
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Bounty on Eagles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read several 
articles recently in defense of the eagle, and 
in criticism of the 50-cent bounty which is 
paid in Alaska for killing these birds. The 
writers claimed that eagles do not prey upon 
game and fish to the extent that has been 
charged against them, and especially in re- 
gard to their killing salmon during spawning 
time, which was the principal reason for plac- 
Alaska. It has 
been stated by the defenders of these birds 
that most of the salmon eaten by them are 
those which have spawned and died. Also, 
writers seem to believe that because 
the eagle was chosen by the Continental 
Congress to appear as a part of the seal of 
the United States, thus typifying freedom and 
self reliance, it is unpatriotic to offer a bounty 
for their extermination. Do you believe that 
these birds destroy much game? 


ing a bounty on eagles in 


some 


Towa. ARTHUR PRICE. 

Answer There seems to be a great miscon 
ception abroad among some naturalists, and a 
great many sportsmen, with regard to the Amer 
ican eagle | feel patriotic enough to let any 
bird or animal rest content in this world when 


they are connected with the emblem of our coun 


try as the eagle is. However, my charity toward 
this bird ends when I realize the great damage 
he does—not alone because of his fish eating 
proclivities, but because he is a big game, as 
well as a feathered game, destroyer. I have seen 
trophies almost torn to pieces by him—three nice 
white sheep that I killed myself; besides numer- 
ous other experiences we went thru and heard 
about while we were in Alaska and the Yukon 
Territory One of his greatest stunts is to fol- 
low little lambs on rocky precipies, swoop down 


upon them and by flaping his wings against them 


overturn them to such an extent that they lose 
their balance, fall off and are killed. Then, ot 
course, he makes his meal on them. This not 


only happens to young sheep, but also the young 
of lots of the other game including goats, cari- 
bou, etc. The ptarmigan and grouse families 
also suffer a tremendous toll thru his greed. The 


eagle is a menace to wild life in Alaska, and 
undoubtedy was also to this country at a time 
when he was more numerous here Very few 
people are in a position, however, to study his 
piratical habits on account of the fact that he 
usually keeps in the higher elevations where 
few people travel. I should like to see the eagle 
destroyed in Alaska to such an extent that, at 


least, the wild game of that country would en- 
ome freedom from his influence Editor 


Who Can Read This? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—While hunting in 
Northern Ontario last fall, in making a port- 
age, | found a large, fresh blaze on a tree 
with what our guide told us was Indian 
writing, but we saw no one in that section 
of the country who could read it. This was 
on the Oba River near the mouth, where it 
empties into Kabinagkami Lake. I am hop- 
ing that some of the readers of Outdoor Life 
will be able to translate it for us. 

Ore. Dwicut MISNER. 


joy 





There is little doubt but that the inscription 
is written in the Cree syllabary, and it is pos- 
sible that some reader of Outdoor Life who is 
familiar with this form of writing will be able 
to read it. In connection with the history of 
this language it will be interesting to quote Geo. 
Bird Grinnell, who has this to say: 


The Cree syllabary is a written language 
invented eighty or ninety years ago by a 
Wesleyan missionary stationed in Canada. 
The first edition, as I believe, was published 





















——_ 






in New York in 1837. It consists of som 
thing more than forty-four characters, ea: 
which represents a syllable, and 
and hence no spelling is required. A grea! 
deal has been written about these characters 
which are widely known in the North, but 
perhaps, not at all in the United States. 
Father Lacombe of Canada wrote a prayer 
book in them, and so did a French priest 
named Father Thibault. 

The system has been adapted to other na 
tive languages and books printed in thes 
characters have appeared in the Eskimo Jan 
guage and certain dialects of Athapascan 
tribes. Among these last Father A. G. Mo 

rice has modified 


one of 





r ; them for use among 
| CCLEIL Ee the western Dene. 

| 6 Poo LpPpc Much _ has_ been 
| Co h written about this 


syllabary, and one 


| 


| or two men have ap 
| parently tried to 

claim the credit 
| vVLl2e5 


which belongs to the 
Rev. James Evans. | 
think, however, ther: 
is no question as to 
where this credit be 
longs. 

Mr. Evans invent 
ed these characters 


N<= WA 
~ oe 
LOST 
iv 
~~ 
w 
7 


<= 
N 
x 
i 
~ 
Ww 
+ 








VL4LU with the idea that 
Indians who could 
LPPYV oad not learn’ Englis 


and the art of read 
ing might readily learn these signs for sylla 
bles. He whittled out his first types with his 
own jack knife from wood and subsequent]; 
devised molds for type made from the lead 
furnished him by the Hudson’s Bay Com 
pany’s empty tea chests. His first ink was 
made from the soot of the chimney; his first 
paper was birch bark, and he made his ow: 
printing press. Later, after the usefulness of 
the type had been demonstrated the Wes! 
yan Missionary Society furnished him type. 
paper and a press, and contributed money to 
ward the erection of a printing house. So fa: 
as printing goes the syllabary seems to have 
been used altogether for religious purposes 
On the other hand, the Crees write letters in 
this syllabary, and also write public notice= 
in the same way. Geo. Birp GrINNELL. 


Observations on the Crow 


Fditor Outdoor Life:—I live in the countr 
on a farm and am fifty years old. I hav 
never seen or heard of one single deed th 
crow ever did that was any benefit to a hi 
man being. He doesn’t carry a pick and 
shovel around to dig bugs and worms wil 
neither does he fly around at night to cat: 
rodents, but you plant a field of corn ar 
wait and see what he will do for it. When 
begins to come up out of the ground see 
he won’t pull up more than all other birds 
the country. He will get all the bird eggs 
a mile square, all hen eggs and barnya 
fowls, also young chickens, turks, ducks a1 
young rabbits. If he has one good trait it 
when he is dead. Bos McCorp. 

Tenn. 
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4 Night in a Hurricane 


or Outdoor Life:—I have very vivid 
ction of being in Southern Florida 


Coast) in 1912 when a gulf hurricane 


} to raise ructions. | was on a 10-ton 
F er in company with the sailing master 
er) and a guide, both crackers. We 
-tood the buffeting of the rising sea for 

, while and then sought shelter in the lee 
of a key that was to leeward of another key. 
\< soon as the anchor was down the captain 
suggested that we go ashore. I objected to 
doing this, when, quite to my surprise, the 
syide seconded the suggestion. That settled 
with me for each of these men was a na- 

tive of experience. The captain put three 
:wo-quart bottles of water and some tins of 
beans in the skiff with quite a lot of 

ich rope. The schooner was anchored 
100 yards from shore yet the wind blew 

«) strongly that it required the utmost 
oth of the two men (one to an oar) to 
lrive the skiff that short distance against the 
wind. The first thing the captain and the 
vuide did upon reaching shore was to throw 
-and into the skiff until the sand was up to 
the seats; the oars were then lashed beneath 
the seats and more sand thrown in until the 
-kiff was full. The painter of the skiff 
was made fast to a tree. The highest point 
of the key was about 10 feet above sea level. 
normally. The captain suggested that we eat 
ind drink and we did so. It was not long 


t 


before the water had risen to such a height 
that the waves broke at our feet. I was 


jwosted up a cabbage palm and cut away the 
| at the top of it with my fish knife to 
nake a place to sit in. I followed directions 
nd passed several half hitches of the °s-inch 
ope around the tree and myself so that it 
was not possible for me to fall from the tree. 
the captain and the guide climbed cabbage 
lms nearby and we passed a very unpleas 
night roosting in the trees. The wind 
continued to blow and the water to rise. 
When it became light enough to see I dis- 
covered that the whole country was under 
water and there was no sign of the schooner. 





rhe wind changed about noon, then 
dropped to a calm and the water receded 
last. faster perhaps than it had risen. When 
| slid down to earth I measured the water 


nark on the tree I had roosted in and it 
showed that the water had risen until it was 
ix feet above the ground. Ss. W 

N.. Y. 


Fish Propagation in Nebraska 


Valentine, Nebraska, claims the distinction 
of having the largest pond fish hatchery in 
the world. At least that is what the “na- 
lives” say. In the current year Valentine 
‘s hatehed 600,000 trout and 300,000 fish 
other species consisting of black bass 
tock bass, ecroppies, ring perch, “pumpkin 
seed” and blue gills. Besides this, it has 
prov { 60,000 bull frogs of the large va- 
rlet of which are for distribution thru- 
state. This hatchery consists of 
twelve large ponds fed by springs, and is 
ler the ae of M. F. O’Brien. 


A Compliment 


bh Outdoor Life:—Permit me to take 
irtunity of expressing my continued 

tion of your publication and its in- 
importance and authority in its own 

: a strictly outdoor journal it has no 

and but few competitors. It may 

ou to know that while not a direct 

su r | have taken the magazine thru 
* ince its very inception, or at least 
first year, and it can be truthfully 
like old wine (is this permissible? ), 
ds, and many other things in this 
- world, it improves with age. Long 
ma ourish., 


A i 


W. STARK. 


Cougar Scandal 

Editor Outdoor Life:—-The 
so often been asked, 
voked attack a man?” 
this clipping to you, 
Oregonian. 

| have hunted quite a good deal in the 
mountains and have never seen a cougar 
while I was hunting, nor have I ever heard 
one scream. ] did, however. once find a 
5-point buck-tail buck which a cougar had 
killed only a few days previously, a small 
portion of the flank of the deer having been 
eaten out. B. A. CATHEY. 

Ore. 


question has 
“Will a cougar unpro- 
that I am led to send 
taken from the Daily 


THE CLIPPING 

Attacked by a hungry cougar on a mountain 
trail, Jack Stone, a settler on Smith River in 
Coos County, fought with the animal without 
weapons, wounded it and escaped with a lacer- 
ated arm. Word of the incident reached the 
Forest Service in Portland yesterday in a mes- 
sage from George S. Case, supervisor. It hap- 
pened several days ago. 

Stone was traveling alone and had just crossed 
Hurdy Gurdy Creek when he heard something 
in the brush. Turning quickly, he saw a full- 
sized cougar poised for a spring. Side-stepping, 
Stone escaped the claws of the animal and 
reached for a rock with which to defend himself. 
In the next leap he succeeded in striking the 
cougar on the head with the rock, altho his arm 
was slashed from the elbow to the wrist. In 
the ensuing battle, Stone struck his assailant 
several times with the rock and was _ himself 
bz idly bruised. 

aking advantage of the fatigue of the cougar 
Stone made his escape by plunging into the creek 
and wading to the other side. He reached a 
farmhouse, about a mile distant, and conducted 
two men and two dogs to the scene. 

One of the dogs was fatally’ injured in the 
battle with the cougar, which had not left the 
spot, but the animal was finally killed. It was 

iemale in starving condition and was about 8 
feet long. 

Cougars never attack human beings in day 
light unless they are driven by hunger, according 
to local hunters. 


Note.—Such clippings come to us so often 
irom the newspapers that we feel that we always 
have to inquire about their authenticity, and I 
would write to Jack Stone, but I haven't his ad- 
dress. You would have been surprised if you 
had, sat in my chair during the last twenty-six 
years, as I have done, and had seen the differ- 
ences between these newspaper sensations and 
the actual letters written by the men who have 
gone thru what the newspapers described. A 
cougar, of course, is the most cowardly of any 
beast in the animal kingdom. Besides, it does 
not seem that a man could cope with a cougar 
with a rock that is so small that he could hold 
it firmly in his hand. You can imagine what a 
terrific amount of clawing on that man’s face and 
body that a cougar would be doing while the 
man was vainly trying to maul him with a rock. 
It would be a good deal like Dr. Long, whom 
Roosevelt called down as a nature faker when 
he claimed that a wolf could, in a fight, eat into 
a caribou’s side sufficiently to chew his heart. 
I note that you have never heard a cougar 
scream. I am willing to bet that you never will, 
either. A great many of the smaller cries of 
animals and birds in the woods are attributed to 
cougars. I know several guides who have 
hunted all their lives for bears, lions, etc., and 
who have never heard a cougar cry in all their 
lives, yet one often hears of a couple of kids 
being out camping for the first time, and who, 
when they return home, relate the wonderful (?) 
experience they had the first night in camp of 
hearing a mountain lion cry.—Editor 


QUERY 


| have received a letter from my nephew at 
Carlsbad, N. M., in which he says a bear was 
killed near there that weighed 1,800 pounds. I 
say this is too big. You are considered the 
greatest authority on bears in the United States 
by us Eastern fellows ;now what do you say?— 
Col. H. Forney, N. C. 


Answer.—I would say that if that silver-tip 


bear that was mentioned by your nep yhew 
weighed one-half of 1,800 pounds it was a slasl 
ing big silver-tip bear to be found in the United 
States. I measured the skin of a big grizzl 


that was killed near Canyon City about twent 
years ago, and which was supposed to be one 
of the largest ever killed in Colorado. The skin 
measured 10 feet 6 inches long by 9 feet 6 — S 
in width, which was large for a Colorado gr 

and the bear weighed 847 pounds on city sc iia 
[ don’t like to dampen the ardor of your young 
and enthusiastic nephew, but, of course, I like to 
tell the truth as near as I can, and would say 


that probably there never was a grizzly killed 
in the United States which weighed 1,200 
pounds. We usually figure about one-fifth of 


the weight of the carcass for blood.—KEditor. 
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To Keep Dry 
Wear uxbak 


Made from a specially woven fab- 
ric, specially treated to make 

rainproof, with a double thickness 
wherever such extra protection is 
needed, Duxbak garments will keep 
you dry in all kinds of weather. 


Write for the 1925 Style Book 
today. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 


4 NOYES ST. Estab. 1904 UTICA, N. Y. 


















Calibre .45 
FRONTIER MODEL 
SINGLE ACTION 
Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-AR North 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











The W Watts Razor Blades 


1 loze Send mone 
Gillette-Type Snicr'sr sent CO. De mal 
For Busy Business and Professional Men 
E. C. CHESWELL, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


United States Distributor 


JOHN WATTS, Sheffield, England 


Established 1765 
















: 3 Made in 12, 
16, 20,24 and 
28-gauge. 


The 
21st Cen- 
tury Gun. 
Has a bal- 
ance and feel 
in the hands 
that no other 
gun can ap- 
proach. Built 
by Christoph 
Funk in Suhl, 
master gun mak- 
ers for 90 years. 
Moderately priced. 
Send for catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
38 South Street Boston, Mass. 
Sole American Agents 
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MORE GAME’ al WAKEFIELD DORT, Editor 
a ee eee 
re x . T * . ‘ ns deaneriant. cine patel Galina takwates ot ai 
rhe Eleventh National Game ind important commercial fishing industry of th 
‘ Stale : 
Conference All other rivers of the state, including the 
Ae this is beine written. the eleventh National “2ctamento, formerly used by the salmon for 
Se Ratan aa ae 1 U spawning purposes, have already been turned 
OE AUPE One ae gee eee eee lude , over to the power interests, to the total elimina- 
ortunately, however, this note will not be pub- tion of the use of these rivers by anadromous 


ished until the February issue of this magazine, 


vhich makes it impossibe to discuss the confer- 
ence in detail and have it contain any | articular 
news value The ne wspapers have already done 
this for us 

The conference was undoubtedly the most suc- 


cessful which the American Game Protective As 
ociation has ever held. More than three-fourths 
»f the state game departments were represented, 
togther with a fine delegation from the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey, the United 


States Forest Service and the National Parks 
Service, while Canada’s eastern provinces sent 
officials President Coolidge sent a congratula 


as did President Calles of Mexico 
interesting and well 


tory message 
The various subjects were 
papers will appear in series in 
American Game Protective 
Association. A very important step forward was 
taken in the establishing of a definite platform 
of progressive and constructive work for the fu- 
ture, together with a declaration of principles 
which might well be subscribed to by every 
portsman in the United States 

The twelfth National Game conference will be 
eld in New York early in December, 1925 
Every sportsman’s association in the United 
States would do well to send a delegate to this 
announced here now so 
‘ Association would 
about the 
as far 


handled and the 
the bulletin of the 


meeting and it is being 
hz plans can be made. The 
be glad to answer definite questions 
conference of December, 1924, and to give 
as possible plans for 1925. 





—" 
Swans Rigidly Protected 

The utmost care must be exerted to prevent the 

extermination of three splendid 

of game birds, the whooping crane, the 

crane and the trumpeter swan. 

By the terms of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
birds are given complete protection for a 
period of ten years from the date of the con 
vention in both the United States and Canada 
This period of immunity will expire in 1926, but 
will undoubtdly continued after that date by mu 
agreement between the two countries. 





species 


complete 
sandhill 


these 


tua 

The treaty provides that permits may be 
granted to take specimens of! these protected 
birds, for scientific purposes only, but even that 


has been eliminated in both countries in the case 
of the whooping cranes and swans, the United 
States Department of Agriculture having recently, 
on November 12, 1924, issued an order giving 
this complete protection to the ans 

Chere are only a few of sah birds in exist 
ence, and it was deemed necessary, to prevent 
complete extermination, to give them the 
most complete and rigid protection possible. This 
tion has also been taken in Canada 


their 


A Great Conservation Victory 

By a decisive majority of 175,000, the people 

California by a referendum vote, in the No- 
vember election, vetoed the proposal to develop 


he Klamath River as a_ hydro-electric power 
project and saved the last remaining natural 
iwning grounds in that state of the salmon 





ind steelhead trout 

[his victory for the people and for conserva 
tion was won thru the combined efforts of the 
Board of Siskeyou County and the State 
Fish and Game Commission, with the active sup 
vort of organized sportsmen. It demonstrates 
he fact that the average citizen will act in his 
y»wn interest when informed as to the importance 


of the 


County 


occasion. 

[The Klamath project involved the construction 
of three high dams, one 250 feet high and two 
of 90 feet each within a space of 40 miles which 
would completely block the river to sandaiina 
ivid fish on their way from the sea to their 
spawning grounds in the upper reaches of the 
Klamath and its tributaries 

The Klamath is the only 
river available for the use of the salmon and 
the steelhead trout for spawning purposes and 
the only source of supply of eggs of wild fish for 
the state in the operation of its hatcheries. The 
closing of the stream by means of dams would 
mean the total extinction of the salmon so far 
as California is concerned, and would be inimical 
to the interests, not only of the thousands of 
sportsmen and anglers, but also to the very large 


remaining California 


fishes of all kinds, and the State Game Com- 
mission in its fight cited the fact that the taking 
over of the Klamath was entirely unnecessary, 
the needs of the public for power being antici- 
pated for at least thirty years by the projects 
already established. 

The referendum was the last resort and the 
people of the state and of the nation are to be 
congratulated on having a game commission fully 
alive to its obligations and with the energy and 
ability to take appropriate action when required. 


Control of Pollution—A Start 


We have had many requests for information on 
the status of the pollution problem. Hence the 
following general survey: 
it is a of great importance and of 
gratification that an act was passed at the last 
known as the “Oil Pollution 
an effective start 


matter 


session ot Congress, 
Act” which does in fact make 
toward control and ultimate elimination of pollu 
coastal waters of the United States. 
was approved June 7, 1924, and went 
into effect, so far as its penal provisions are con- 
on September 7, 1924. 

The act, as passed, makes it unlawful for any 
discharge or suffer or permit the dis 
charge of oil by any method, means or manner, 
into or upon the coastal navigable waters of the 
United States from any vessel using oil as fuel 
or having oil thereon, except as provided by per- 
Secretary ot War. 

In the language of the statute, “‘the Secre- 
tary is authorized to prescribe regulations per- 
mitting the discharge of oil from vessels in such 
under such conditions, times and 
places, as his opinion will not be deleterious to 
health or sea food, or a nuisance to navigation, 
or dangerous to persons or property.” 

Penalties fixed for violation of the act include 


a fine of $500 to $2,500, or imprisonment trom 


tion in the 


rhe act 
c¢ rned, 


person to 


mission of the 


quantities, 


30 days to one year. The enforcement of the 
act is made the responsibility of the Secretary 
of War, with specific provision that the river 


and harbor improvement officers and agents, and 
their engineers and inspectors, and officers of the 
Customs and Coast Guard Service, are charged 
with the duty of executing and serving processes 
and making arrests, for the better enforcement 
of the act. 

Under this act it does 
fense for ships to discharge waste oil, oily bilge, 
or other waste containing oil, into the coastal 
navigable waters without permit from the Sec 
retary of War—which is something, tho the law 
does not go far enough. 

The disastrous consequences to aquatic life of 
pollution of coastal waters and inland waters, by 
wastes of various kinds, is not a 
matter of debate. That the destruction of the 
plant life, and food of fishes of ,spawning 
grounds, and of adult fishes themselves, is grow- 
ing more serious and has become a menace which 
threatens the commercial fishing industry as well 
as ang‘ing, has been clearly shown by the tes- 
timony of exports before Congressional commit- 
tees and else where. 

Waterfowl are also driven from their favorite 
feeding grounds, and thousands of birds are ac- 
tually killed by contact with oil wastes from 
vessels, industrial plants and oil wells. 

This damage occurs from land plants as well as 
ships, some of the most striking instances being 
the loss of both fish and waterfowl in rivers af- 
fected by the waste from oil wells. It is shown 
that the discharge of water charged with salt and 
other impurities, as well as oil, into streams in 
some instances has killed all fish life in them. 


become a criminal of 


oil and trade 


‘ae ° ° P 
Civie Organization Backs Bill 
Among the many civic organizations backing 

the Game Refuge Bill is the National Exchange 
Club, embracing 400 member clubs in all parts of 
the country, and 12,000 individual members. 

At its last national convention, held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., September 22-24, 1924, a strong reso- 
lution was adopted directing attention to the 
critical condition which menaces wild life, espe- 
cially waterfowl, due to destruction of the breed- 
ing and feeding areas, and calling upon its mem- 
ber clubs to make the advancement of this bill 
in Congress part of its local work. 


“Can’t This Be Prevented?’ 
recently received a m 
veekly newspaper conta 


The Association 
copy of an Oregon 
the following item: 

‘Last week George Brock, Con Donahue, $5 
Rav and E. G. Arnold ‘flivvered’ to Klar 
Falls on a hunting expedition, and they 
quite well, thank you. In fact, they killed 
ducks and geese so fast in Oregon that 
went over into California, took out a license 
and found the game just as plentiful—so 4 
ful and so easily killed—that it soon ceased 
sport for them. 

“Last Saturday afternon they returned to 
with their cars loaded down with the | 5, 
They stopped in Albany a few minutes and 
street was soon blocked. They gave away 
of the birds there, and yet arrived home 
SO geese and 35 ducks, which they gave 
as long as they lasted. Ye editor and wife 
generously remembered by the boys, for w 
we are duly thankful * * *.” 

The sender wrote on the margin of the p 
the inquiry at the head of this item, but 
to sign his name; so we cannot reply to him 
directly. 

All excesses in killing of game are in viol 
of the ethics of good sportsmanship, and su 
excesses may, under very favorable and unusua 
conditions, be committed within the law. Ther 
is no way to reach such conditions except by 
formation and regeneration of the individual. 

The above example of game ‘“hoggishness 
would appear to be in violation of Federal Reg 
ulation No. 6, which permits the transportation 
out of the state where taken, not more than 
days’ bag limit per week, viz: 16 geese and 50 
ducks each. The daily bag limit, under the F: 
eral law, with which the State laws of Califor 
nia and Oregon coincide, is not to exceed § 
geese and 25 ducks. 

If there was an actual violation of the Federa 
regulation relating to transportation or bag lit 
its, it should be reported to the Federal Game 
Warden for the district. 


° F ° ° 
Wild Life in Canadian Parks 
The efficient administration of the Canad 

National Parks is resulting in a very gratifying 

increase in wild animal life in these recreationa 

areas, including the large game mammals. 

The report of Commisioner J. B. Harkin jo: 
the year ending March 31, 1923, discloses 1! 
interesting fact that over 7,000 buffalo are giver 
sanctuary under conditions approximating t 
wild state, and that the capacity of the rang 
has been reached, making it necessary to dis; 
of a considerable number of animals annual! 
A few are sent to other parks in Canada, 
United States and spool but a goodly number 
of old bulls are converted into pemmican for ust 
of explorers and other travelers in the rem 
Arctic regions. The heads of these animals 
sold for decoration purposes and their hides 
robes. 

Most of the elk or wapiti in the parks ha 
been contributed by the United States gover 
ment from its surplus herds. They are doing 
well in Rocky Mountain, Jasper, Buffalo and Elk 
Island Parks, and total about 1,000 in number 
Both the mule deer and the white-tail are 
creasing in several parks, the latter in Waterto! 
Park. 

Many of the elusive Rocky Mountain sheet 
and wild mountain goats may now be frequ 
seen, especially along the new Banff-Wyndmer 
highway thru Banff and Yoho Parks, and i 
Jasper Park. These animals, extremely wild 
hunted, recognize the protection of sanctuar 
soon become extraordinarily tame, 

Efforts to increase antelopes in the parks have 
been disappointing, but a herd of about 150 is 
doing well on the Nemispam reserve. Only 4 
few remain in Buffalo Park. <A herd of 100 . 
bou seem to be established in Jasper Park, 
there are also a number of moose. Buffalo Park 
and Elk Island Park also harbor a few moost 
Black bear are quite numerous in several oi the 
parks and Jasper contains a goodly numl 
grizzlies. Beaver are abundant, and ever 
yak, that rare inhabitant of the far Nort 3 
represented by 20 specimens in Buffalo P: 
Alberta. 

Waterfowl of all kinds are abundant in park 
waters, and the Commissioner makes the s 
cant comment that a marked increase has 
noted since the adoption of the Migratory 
Treaty with the United States. This increas 
has been noted thruout the entire Dominior 

It is a matter of congratulation to the 1 
of the United States, as well as Canada, th 
administration of Dominion parks is in e1 
ented and efficient hands. 











News and Pictures Wanted 


This Association will be able to impro 
Bulletin Service if sportsmen generally w 
operate by sending to our office, at 233 | 
way, New York City, whatever may co 
their attention in the way of natural | 
notes, news of game and wild life conditions ge! 
erally, activities of sportsmen’s clubs, and 00! 
pictures. 
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The American 
SPORTSMAN’S PLATFORM 








HE Eleventh National Conference of the American Game Protective Association, held 

in New York City on December 8 and 9, 1924, adopted a basic platform on which 
it is believed all wild life conservationists can stand and work together for the one 
common aim—the preservation of game and free shooting in America. 

This Conference, which celebrated the 50th anniversary of the Sportsmen’s Move- 
ment, was the largest and most representative convention of game officials, scientists, 
sportsmen and conservationists ever held in this country. The declaration of 
principles adopted represents the combined wisdom and judgment of the leaders in 
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administrative, scientific and practical conservation in the United States and Canada. 
All individuals, organizations or associations interested are invited to study this 
program and join with this Association in making it effective. 
The platform is published in full in the January issue of the BULLETIN of the 


Association. Briefly, it embraces the following points: 


1—Game and Non-Game Species.— Continued effort 
for preservation of all beneficial wild animal life. 
2—Value of Field Sports.—Should be perpetuated 
because they contribute to health and good citizen- 
ship. 
3—Conservation of Coverts.— Preservation of natural 
habitat necessary. Pollution of streams and destruc- 
tion of forests must be prevented. 
4—Public Shooting Grounds.—Are necessary to supply 
opportunity for hunting to all citizens. 
5—Game Refuges.— Must be established everywhere as 
the most effective means of preserving brood stock. 
6—Game Administration. — Intelligent management 
necessary and must include: 
(a) Effective law enforcement. 
(b) Game inventories. 
(c) Executive authority to adjust regulations. 





(d) Adequate financing of refuges and public 
shooting grounds. 

(e) Scientific study of all problems involving 
diseases, natural enemies, food and propaga- 
tion. 

(f) Establishment of schools for training special- 
ists and investigators. 

7—No Politics in Conservation.—Eliminate politics and 
place conservation work on basis of merit, training 
and experience. 

8—Propagation and Stocking.—Should be employed 
where practical. 

9—Constructive Conservation.—Results cannot be ob- 
tained by restrictive measures alone. Constructive 
methods must also be employed to insure future 
game supply. 

10-Cooperation and coordination of all agencies 
necessary. 


For complete information write for the BULLETIN of the 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


233 Broadway 





American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose $.............-..-----t0 cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. 
Combination Price, including 
One Year’s Membership 


in American Gam 


. . le 
Publication Protective Association 






NN I si Sa sinticecanctidinssnidetaciasiess $3.00 
Cn a eee cea atennnneatncnunioss 2.50 
Outdoor Recreation.....................--.-.- 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly).............-----..----- 3.50 
Sportsman’s Digest.................. 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN 
of the American Game Protective Association. Membership (includ- 
ing BULLETIN) without magazines listed above, $1.00 up. 

Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 





New York City 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


APN SB wr 


oo 


Signed 
Address 
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Ch. Cole's Blue Prince II 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole's Blue Prince Il and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition, 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Pointer at Stud 
POHIC’S COMMANCHE RAP, 
F.D.S. B. 82856 
Sire, Pohic 38976—Dam, Vic- 
tory Dupuy 47744. Has a dou- 
ble cross of Commanche Frank 
and Manitoba Rap and of Mary 
Montrose, Hard Cash, and Al- 
ford’s John blood lines. $20 for 

a limited time. 


F. H. MULLIGAN 


ti2%4 Eliot St. Denver, Cole. 





English Springer Spaniels 


FOR SALE 





Will dispose of some fine females from imported 
ire and dam, one year old, that were kept for 
rood matrons Just right to break \ll have 
had peer yp v8 Also younger stock. All are 
vel d “ } ite 
J. W. MATHEWSON, Wendedl, Idaho. 
Aluminum _ borns. Texas 
Model. Patented. Loud 
Beautiful Tone. Easy Blown. 


17-inch $5.00 C. O. D. Money 
Back Guarantee. Also Hound 
and Dog Supply Catalogue 
BECK BROTHERS 
H-53 
Herrick, Illinois 














IRISH SETTERS AND KERRY BLUE TERRIERS 
FROM IREL AND 
Rest Bench and Field Trial 


judging 


Thirty 
nable 





years bree nz exhibi Pric es reaso 
( ufe delivery 


‘. A. CARBERY, Beech Grove, Drogheda, Ireland 


ting, 











VYou have nohome tfyou have no dogp 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE ‘“‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 





100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for “Running Fits’ and 
“Sore- Mouth.’ Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose here 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 


Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C. P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


booklet describing other remedies 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 








Who’s Who in Kennel Clubs 





Is the United Kennel Club of Chicago a 
standard club? That is, how does it compare 
with the American Kennel Club?—J. O. Foun 
tain, S. Dak. 

Answer The officially recognized organization 
for the registration of dogs and for governing 
the whole business of dog fanciers, including the 
protection of breeders, the licensing of judges, 
the holding of shows, etc is the American Ken 
nel Club of 221 Fourth Street, New York City 
No other club or organization has a comparable 
standing with the American Kennel Club in any 
respect ae et 

Since the foregoing query and answer ap- 
peared in our December number we have 
received a letter from the secretary of the 
United Kennel Club saying that our answer 
does net hold to facts. In support of our 
former statement we offer the following let- 
ters, which should need no further comment: 


December 11, 1924 
Edwin I 
Kennel 
Peoria, 
Dear 
In 


wit! 


Pickhardt, 
Editor, Outdoor 
[linois. 


Lite 


sir 
re ply to 


reterence¢ 


your letter of December 6, 1924, 
to the registration of purebred 
dogs, | advise that the American Kennel 
Club, Newton H. Day, Secretary, 221 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is the only American 
registry club for all breeds of dogs which is offi- 
cially recognized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the administration of paragraph 1506 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922, which pertains to the 
importation of purebred animals for breeding 
purposes There are numerous specialty clubs 
tor the various breeds of dogs which comprise 
the American Kennel Club and it is suggested 
that you communicate with Newton H. Day, who 


this club, for a list of such 


wish to 


is the secretary of 
organizations 
Very truly vours, 


7, wl: 
Husbandman, in Charge 
Bureau of Animal 


WILLIAMS, 
Certification o 
Industry 


Animal 
Pedigrees, 
December 3, 1924 
Edwin L Pickhardt, 
Peoria, Lllinois. 
Dear Sir: 
In reply 
to state 


December 1, | beg 
Kennel Club is the 
dogs and governing 
United States. The 
recognized by the 
and by all foreign 


to your letter of 
that the American 
mly recognized registry of 
body of dog shows in the 
American Kennel Club is 
United States government, 
kennel clubs. There are a number ot organiza- 
tions in the country who allege that they regis 
among them an organization c alling it- 
United Kennel Club. A registered 
American Kennel Club is recognized by 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Ani 
Industry, and all associations thruout 
world 


ter dogs, 
self the 
in the 
the 
mal 
the 


Trusting 


dog 


dog 


this will your inquiry, I am 
Yours very truly, 


NEWTON H. DAY. 
American Kennel Club. 


answer 


secretary 


Will Some One Please Answer? 

Editor Kennel Dept.—I noticed a picture 
ot F. E. Warta in the December number with 
his coyote I wonder if they will take 
I have tried the Walk- 
and others, and so far | 
dog that would kill a 
the water. We have the coons but 


hard to find.—C. V. Lockert. 


dogs. 
the water after coons. 
el redbone beagle 


have never owned a 
coon in 


coon dogs are 





English Bulldogs 


One of our readers has asked for infor- 
mation concerning the English bulldog and 
we are printing herewith two reproductions 
of famous dogs of this breed to illustrate 
what is wanted by the fancy. Strange as it 


may seem, judging by the looks of these 
dogs, they are kind and gentle with their 


owners and with children loving the home 
and serving as reasonably good watch dogs. 
In a fight, if a fight is necessary, they are 
hard muscled and game and ready for what 
comes, but their natural tendency is to avoid 
trouble. The breed was originated many 


years ago for the sport of bull baiting when 
these dogs were 


used in a sort of bull fight- 





Melbourne Kilmahew 


ing game for the amusement of the ringside. 
This use has long since past, but the likable 
character of the bulldog has held the breed 


in popular fancy for many years. Today 
they are among the large entries at dog 


shows thruout the country. 


Following is the English bulldog standard 
as approved by the English Bulldog Club of 
America: 

General Appearance, Aptitude, Expression, Etc. 

The perfect bulldog must be of medium siz¢ 
and smooth coat, with heavy, thick-set, 
swung body; massive, short-faced head; 
shoulders and sturdy limbs. The general ap] 
ance and attitude should suggest great stab 
vigor and strength. The disposition shoul 
equable and kind resolution and courageous 
vicious aggressive), and the demeanor s! 
be pacific and dignified. These attributes sl! 
be countenanced by the expression and beha 

Gait.—_The style and carriage are peculiar, 1's 
gait being a loose-jointed, shuffling, sidewise 
tion, giving the characteristic “‘roll.””’ The ac 
must, however, be unrestrained, free and vigor 

Proportion and Symmetry.—The “po 
should be well distributed and bear good i 
tion one to the other, no feature being in 
prominence from either excess or lack of 
ity that the animal appears deformed or illy 
portioned. 

Influence of Sex.—In comparison of speci 
of different sex due allowance should be ma 
favor of the bitches, which do not bear 
characteristics of the breed to the same d« 
of perfection and gradeur as do the dogs. 


or 














lor of Coat.—The 


sary. 1925 


[he size for mature dogs is about 530 
for mature bitches, about 40 pounds. 
-The coat should be straight, short, flat, 
fine texture, smooth and glossy (No 
feather or curl.) 
color of coat should be 
pure of its kind, and brilliant. The 
s colors found in the breed are to be pre- 
in the following order: (1) Red brindle, 
other brindles, (3) solid white, (4) solid 
wn or fallow, (5) piebald, (6) inferior qual- 
all the foregoing. 
te—A perfect piebald is preferable to a 
brindle or defective solid color.) 
d black is very undesirable, but not so ob- 
nable if occurring to a moderate degree in 
1 patches. The brindles, to be perfect, 
have a fine, even and equal distribution of 
ymposite colors. In brindles and solid col- 
small white patch on the chest is not con- 


ered detrimental. In piebalds the color patches 

uld be well defined, of pure color and sym- | 
cally distributed. 

Skin.—The skin should be soft and loose, espe 


it the head, neck and shoulders 


Wrinkle and Dewlap.—-The head and _ face 


be covered with heavy wrinkles, and at 














Ch. Challanger Cracker 


hroat, from jaw to chest, there should be 


» loose pendulous folds, forming the dewlap. 
Skull.—The skull should be very large, and in 
rcumference, in front of the ears, should meas- 
at least the height of the dog at the shoulders. 
ewed from the front, it should appear very high 


the corner of the lower jaw to the apex of 
skull, and also very broad and_ square. 


ved from the side, the head should appear 


high, and very short from the point of the 
to occiput. The forehead should be flat 


t rounded or “‘domed’’), neither too prominent 
overhanging the face. 

Cheeks.—The cheeks should be well rounded, 
ruding sidewise and outward beyond the 


Stop.—The temples or frontal bones should be 


well defined, broad, square and high, causing 
low or groove between the eyes. This in- 
ition or stop should be both broad and deep, 


extend up to the middle of the forehead, di- 


% the head vertically, being traceable to the 
the skull. 


Eyes and Eyelids. —The eyes, seen from the 


should be situated low down in the skull 
from the ears as possible, and their cor- 
should be in a straight line at right angles 
the stop. They should be quite in front of 
ad, as wide apart as possible, provided their 
corners are within the outline of the cheeks 

viewed from the front. They should be 
round in form, of moderate size, neither 
1 nor bulging, and in color should be very 
The lids should cover the white of the 
ll when the dog is looking directly forward, 

: lid should show no “haw 
s.—The ears should be set high in the head, 
nt inner edge of each ear joining the out- 
the skull at the top back corner of skull, 

to place them as wide apart and as high and 
trom the eyes as possible. In size they 
be small and thin. The shape termed 

ear” is the most desirable. The edge curv 

er, outward and backward, showing part of 
ide of the burr. (The ears should not be 
erect or ‘“prick-eared” or buttoned,” 
suld never be cropped.) 

~The face, measured from the edge of the 
bone to the tip of nose, should be extreme- 
t, the muzzle being very short, broad, 
upward and very deep from the corner of 
to the corner of the mouth. 

‘The nose should be large, broad and 
its tip being set back deeply between the 
he distance from the bottom of stop, be- 

the eyes, to the tip of the nose, should be 
rt as possible and not exceed the length 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


‘*You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM \ 
TRONG HEART KENNELS = 


EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 



























HOUNDS AND 
GREYHOUNDS 


Best of blood-lines. Fine for 
pe ts and companions, or rab- 
pit or wolf coursing. All 
ranch-raised. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


A WORTHY SON OF 


Himself a Field Trial and Bench Show Winner. 


BEEDING BONDMA 


A Springer Spaniel of Rare Qualities. Fee $50. 
Send us your Springer puppies for training. Special care 
country abounding in partridge, pheasants and rabbits. 


imported strains. 





Cimarron, 








CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Western trained big-game hunters. Fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Also young hounds partly 


trained. ESSEX, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 


bred from the very 


DUAL CH. HORSFORD HETMAN 


N 


in a 


STEADFAST KENNELS (" ovncr*°) GENEVA, N.Y. 


Registered a, 
RUSSIAN WOLF- PUPPIES 


best 
Pup- 


piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable 
om 3 Valley Kennels 
D. C. Davis, Prop. 
Kansas 





GREAT 
DANES 











Imp; dam, C 


BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding. 
A few splendid specimens 
one year old for sale. 
Write at once and avoid 


h. Good Girl 412 Dundas St., Galt, Ont., Canada 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















on application. My bre 





German Police Dogs 


We have some very fine pedigreed puppies, sired 
a show winner, that we 
the most attractive prices. 

Send for prices and particulars. 
THE PALMER DOG KENNELS 


Box 65 Chisago City, Minn. 


are offering for sale 








LOU HOLLIDAY, Victor, 
(Original Lioabeart 


AFTER CHRISTMAS SALE 
Lou Holliday’s Super-Airedales 


2 to 


a disappointment. Prices in A i - registration 
KnysnaRosella, born Jul papers. 30 female pups, 3 
ll, 1923, Sire, Notlaw Bo J.H. MARRIOTT months, $10 and $15. 5 selected 


registered brood bitches, priced 


eding 


stock gets more actual big- 
game experience every season 
than most Airedales get in a 
lifetime. Champion bloodlines. 


Mont. 


Strain) 





Also grown dogs. 


Safest dog for childre 





cael Any age, anv c¢ import 





[Docs 


Medicine, Foods, Sup- y 
plies. Catalog. Dog Jour- Collie 
nal, Dept. 112, Herrick, Ill. yee 


stock. Send fi 


ind free lists 








COLLIES 


n. 


roe | 














rule in the trainer’s repertory—no book could do that—but this « 
gives a few rules. 


It will increase your pleasure in the work and bring you ma 
happy and profitable hours. 
YOURS AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


$2 is the price printed right on the jacket of the book, but th 
a special concession on the part of the publisher, Outdoor 


entire lot we are able to make you the very special offer of 
friends—a $2 book for $1. Better send your order now, before 
presents we'll be glad to do so. We have special Christmas car 
for book orders, and they will be mailed right on time. 

toeseesess SPECIAL HALF PRICE COUPON ttsssses 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado: 

Here is $l, for which send me a copy of the $2 edition 


“BREAKING A BIRD DOG,” as per your special offer. 


Name = sill 


Breakiné a Bird Dog 


No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird Dog” gives eve 
ne 
“‘Breaking a Bird Dog’’ will help you in apply- 
ing that knowledge already at hand more successfully and thoroly. 


bought the entire remaining edition of the book. In taking this 
postpaid. It will make a wonderful Christmas present for you 
our 
supply is exhausted, and if you wish us to hold any for Christmas 


ry 


ny 


ru 
ile 

$l 
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Two Months Old Pup 


Northrup Kennels 


Princeton, N.J. 


Offer for sale 
Best in Pointers 
bred for 


OLDNESS 
IRD-SENSE 


Now available; pup- 
pies, dogs partly "ne < 
trained, ready for *UTGRe aT Sood 
training and proved 
brood matrons of exceptional merit. 
Full particulars gladly furnished upon request, 
Write us for prices and booklet. 
(Mention Outdoor Life) 


fs 








HARLEQUIN 
GREAT DANES 


* hit vi Of A. K.C. Registration 
Ae ; 
a ae) f Puppies guaranteed 
‘e f large, healthy, intelli- 
a : gent and of best stock 
a. @- it~ in country. 


Prinz of Steinbacher at Stud 


DEL NORTE KENNELS, M. H. Barrough, Owner 
Box 1435 EI Paso, Texas 








POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKC334026 SZ72782 











Pointing Griffons—Exclusive 


Shooting Strain 
CENTERFIRE KENNELS, (Reg.) 


222nd Street and Boston Post Road NEW YORK CITY 


AIREDALES - 


Dog welt ys ine Harpe prize-winning yodlines, 


priced to sell 


MRS. F. E. SCHRAM, Manilla 


, lowa 








STERLING | KENNEL 


Supplied the Liberty Magazine with the Collies 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many to 
receive a STERLING Collie tells of him here. 
Is Your Boy Having This Dog Experience? 

















(Copy of letter) 
Dear Sir: I am enclosing a picture of the dog I 
won in the “Composite Dog Contest.’ It was 
taken a few days after I received him. He is 
the prettiest dog I have ever seen and he has 
very good markings for a pup. 

Yourstruly, Frederick A. Jorgenson. 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


Get one for your son. Prices reasonable. 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
BOX 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 
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rom the tip of the nose to the edge of under lip 
ould be wide, large and black 
ned line between them (The 
I r or “butterfly nose’? and the flesh- 
color or “‘Dudley nose’ are decidedly objectiona- 
ble, but do not disqualify for competition.) 

Chops.—The chops or “flews’”’ should be thick, 
broad, pendant and very deep, completely over- 
hanging the lower jaw at each side. They join 
the under lip in front and almost or quite cover 
the teeth, which should be noticeable 
when the mouth is closed. 

Jaws.—The jaws should be massive, very broad, 
square and “‘undershot,”’ the lower jaw projecting 
considerably in front of the upper jaw, and run- 
ning up. 








scarcely 


Teeth.—The teeth should be large and strong, 
with the canine teeth or tusks wide apart, and 
the six small teeth in front, between the ca- 
nines, in an even, level row. 

Neck.—The neck should be short, very thick, 


and well arched at the back. 

Shoulders.—The shoulders should be muscular, 
very heavy, wide-spread and slanting outward, 
giving stability and great power. 


deep and strong, 


Chest.—The chest should be very broad, deep 
and full. 
Brisket and Body.—The brisket and body 


should be very capacious, with full sides, well- 
rounded ribs and very deep from the shoulders 
down to its lowest part, where it joins the chest. 
It should be well let down between the shoulders 
and forelegs, giving the dog a _ broad, low, 
short-legged appearance. The body should be 
well ribbed up behind, with the belly tucked up, 
and not rotund. 

Back.—The back should be 


very broad at the 


short and strong, 
shoulders and comparatively 
narrow at the loins. There should be a slight 
fall in the back, close behind the shoulders (the 
top of which should be higher than the top of the 
shoulders), thence curving again more suddenly 
to the tail, forming an we Bs (a very distinctive 
feature of the breed), termed ‘‘roach-back,’’ or, 
more correctly, ‘“‘wheel-back.”’ 

Fore Legs. The fore legs should be short, 
very stout, straight and muscular, set wide apart, 
with well-developed calves, presenting a bowed 
outline, but the bones of the legs should not be 


curved or bandy, nor the feet brought too close 
together 

Elbows.—The elbows should be low and stand 
well out and loose from the body. 


Hind Legs.—The hind legs should be strong 
and muscular, and longer than the fore legs, so 
as to elevate the loins above the shoulders. Hocks 
should be slightly bent and well let down, so as 
ve length and strength from loins to hock. 


to gl 
The lower leg should be short, straight and 
trong, with the stifles turned slightly outward 
ind away from the body. The hocks are thereby 
nade to approach each other and the hind feet 
turned outward 

Feet. “The feet should be moderate in size, 
ompact and firmly set. Toes compact, well 
split up, with high knuckles, and with short and 
tubby nails The front feet may be straight or 
slightly outturned, but the hind feet should be 


pointed weil outward. 


Tail—The tail may be either straight or 
“screwed”? (but never curved or curly), and in 
any case must be short, hung low, with decided 
downward carriage, thick root and fine top. Ii 
traight, the tail should be cylindrical and of uni- 
form taper. If ‘“‘screwed,’’ the bends or kinks 
should be well defined, and they may be abrupt 
and even knotty, but no portion of the 
should be elevated above the base or root. 


member 


Scale of Points 


General properties—22. 
Proportion and symmetry 5 
Attitude 3 
Expression 7) 
Gait 3 
Size 3 
Coat 2 
Color of coat 4 


Head—39. 


Skull 5 
Cheeks 2 
Stop 4 
Eyes and eyelids 3 
Ears 5 
Wrinkle 5 
Nose 6 
Chops 2 
Jaws 5 
Teeth zg 
Body, legs, etc.—39. 
Neck 
Dewlap 2 
Shoulders 5 
Chest 3 
Ribs 4 
Brisket 2 
Belly 2 
Back . 3 
Fore legs and elbows 4 
Hind legs 3 
Feet 3 
Tail } 
Perfection 100 
Total lack of quality to be indicated by 0 
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‘Battle Creek Health [ood for Dogs 


A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome aad Autriuous 
elter than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introductory offer we pay freight. 
East of Rockies 





West of Rocki 
2 Lb. Cartons 8s 
25 Sacks 3.00 350 
F 5.00 6.00 
100° e 9 
30" In * 4300 BY-4 


ORDER TODAY 


Ford Memer enter or draft direct to factory and shipment will 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek ich 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, = 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, 
temper. Gives twenty-five Fooae 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


FREE ADVICE! 


Our Free Health Advice Dep’t. an- 
swers any — about your dog’s 
health free.S state symptoms, age, build 
Safe and effective 


medicines for all 
dog ailments 

























Polk Miller’s 
famous Dog 
Book on Diseases¥ 
of Dogs also care, 
feeding and breed- 
ing with Symptom 
Chart. Write for ; 
your free copy. 1268 E.MaiaSt 


Polk Miller Drug Co. Richmond, Va. 


50 years 








MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 5(c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, ill. 


MANGE 


Is the most distressing disease common to animals 
It is parasitic in character and therefore contagious 
by contact. The terrible itch is ever present, mak 
ing sleep impossible, destroying strength and healt 
and thereby exposing the animal to more fatal di 
eases. Fortunately skin diseases are easily cured. 
In fifteen years 


STERLING MANGE REMEDY 


has never failed to bring relief to animals wit 
mange, within ten days. One application enous 
The remedy is a liquid easily applied. Good for « 


types of skin infection. 
Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75; Gallons, $5.0° 


Be Prepared by Having It On Hand 


STERLING REMEDY COMPAN* 
Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 
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Dog Sales 

e January issue of Outdoor Life we 
-ted a method of buying and selling 
which we feel would eliminate a good 
f misunderstanding between fanciers 
ortsmen who buy and sell dogs. It is 
elief that in the main, men who raise 
; | dogs are trying to give the buyer 
va received. We have a letter recently 
from one of our readers who feels that he 
was “stung” in the purchase of a hunting 
dog. He feels that he was mistreated several 
In each instance he purchased dogs 
that were recommended to perform in the 
field. In each instance the dogs were abso- 

lute failures, according to his statements. 

Had this man bought his dogs on approval 
he should have had recourse and the seller 
would have returned his money if he re- 
turned the dog. 

[here is another side to the story, how- 
ever. Men who sell dogs want to give sat- 
isfaction and it is but rarely that a man rec- 
ommends a dog to be something that it is 
not. He can’t afford to do this any more 
than a business man in another business can 
afford to do it. Occasionally men come in 
for a short time and try this but they don’t 
last long. Outdoor Life accepts advertis- 
ing from men only when these men receive 
the recommendations of two reliable people 
ind when a man is found to misuse the ad- 
vertising columns of Outdoor Life his adver- 
tisements are refused. Outdoor Life refuses 
hundreds of dollars worth of such advertise- 
ment a month for the protection of its read- 
ers. So much for the regular precautions 
that are taken for the protection of the trade 
1 dogs. 

Ihe other side of the situation is that buy- 
ers often expect too much of the dogs they 
buy. A dog, especially one which is intel- 
lectual and highly sensitive, needs careful 
handling. When he arrives in a strange home 
ind finds a new master assuming control 
nuch depends upon the way the new master 

es hold.” One should not expect a 

arrived dog to immediately take to the 

ds and perform satisfactorily until it has 

i chance to learn to know the new mas- 
d have confidence in him. 

\o too men are alike and a dog is very 
st ve in reaction to different masters. 
men have a “way” with dogs which 
men never succeed in acquiring. As 
‘ample of this intangible “way” with 
dogs every one has noticed that dogs natur- 
illv resent certain men whereas others equally 
can go up to them with perfect con- 
and get a wag of the tail without half 
We can only speak of the thing in a 
general way and it is hoped that the sug- 
gestion will cause a few new owners to make 
1 special effort to “give his dog a chance.” 


Give the new dog the same chance you 
would give a strange man in a strange place 


ember that the dog can’t explain cir- 


cumstances and that he may have been 
traine! to do things differently than you ex- 
pect im to do them. Watch him and learn 
fri 


im and then change him gradually and 
pe y until he does the things you want 
hin do. They love to do what is wanted 
an | do it if given half a chance and a 
litt ndly help.—E. L. P. 


Vhat Breed Are These? 
r Kennel Dept.—I would like to know 


its one can tell me what breed of hounds 
I [ bought these foxhound pups re- 
ce They are three months old, white 
an k spotted but their coats are full of 


its. Some tell me they are what is 
he blue tick. I never heard of such 

Others call them the Walker stock. 
rs are very long coming full 2 inches 
be the nose. They are a beautiful pair 
0 and I would like some one to tell 
t breed they are.—Harry Gilliot. 


me 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
aS a separate word. Copy should be received 


two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
of sportsmen—men in all w alks of life, 


RATES ON APPLICATION. No adve 
and CASH MUST 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 
by the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
distributed all over America—and you will fi nd this classified 


inserted 
ORDER, as we cannot afford 
Each number and initial counts 
first of each preceding month. For the 
as references the names of 
is read monthly by thousands 


rtisement 


ACCOMPANY 


advertising the cheapest and 1 most effective you can buy. 





Foxes 





BORESTONE 
wins again!/ 


OR the fifth time in five 

successive years a Bore- 
stone fox has won the highest 
honors at the National Fox 
Shows. 


The latest victory for this famous 
breed of foxes was won by Bore- 
stone Incomparable, awarded the 
Grand Show Championship at the 
American National Fox Breeders’ 
Association Show in Minneapolis in 
November. 


If you are interested in learning 
about the possibilities of the fox- 
raising industry, write for “Fox 
Facts and Figures.” This booklet, 
just off the press, is certain to in- . 
terest you. A post card will bring 
you a copy with our compliments. 







RANCHES "OFFICES 

Onawa.Main ‘> Philadelphia Pa 

Big Bear Lake. Cal Los Angeles. Cal 
505 Slavin Bldg. Pasadena.,Calif. 





We Offer 
For Sale 


R. I. REX 
Of highest quality. Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
for free particulars Ww. 


MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 


Conover, Wisconsin 


SILVER, FOXES 


for large profits. 





SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 


745 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 





Orange, N. J. 





asy payments. 


Folder free | 


Foxes 





Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


49 PRIZE WINNERS 
74 BREEDERS 


Highest ratio of prize winners in 
the world. 


Two Grand Show Champions. 
Eight Sweepstakes Champions. 
Twenty-two Blue Ribbons. 


Breeding ordinary stock is profit- 
able. Breeding this grade of stock 
is several times more profitable. 


Descriptive Catalog 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 











I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 t weeks 
time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them Just drop me a card for particular 
W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quel ] 
4 FEW WISCONSIN silver native male fox pups 
large, very attractive price Bayfield Silver 


t 


irm, Bayfield, Wis 





But you must know—must plar 
and start right. We teach you 
tell you how to select breedin 
stock, how to feed, house co 
care for them—reducing mortal 
ity and insuring profitable results. 
Write for particulars, free literature and prices 

Ranches and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Hackensack, Minn. 


MAESER SILVER FOX. & FUR co. i 





37656 Colfax Ave., N., Dept. B, t 
WISH TO COMMUNI ATE with party able and wil 
ing to invest in silver fox ranch at Denver Ye 
lowstone Fox Ranch, Driggs, Idaho 
Birds and Animals 
CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, w 


turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer and elk 
eggs for spring delivery Stamp for price list I 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wallhalla, Mich 








1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 

















Birds and Animals 





The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeon, wild 
geese, ducks, swans; free circular John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Iowa 11-6 


NATIVE EASTERN also MEXICAN BOBS 
WILD raised on large islands pro- 
ducing superior breeders. By 
express from my quail farms, 
Pascagoula, Miss. OCT., NOV., 
also next March and April. 


M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville 














Texas 








Ls alfa 


WE RAISE MINK, 
lustrated book 25 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 


Pheasants 


Mounted Ringneck 
Cocks, excellent 
plumage and per- 
fectly mounted, 
moth proof__$7.00 
A limited number of choice Ringneck Silver and 
Golden Pheasant Breeders. Eggs for spring ship- 
ments, 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Telford, Pa. 





sell breeders, teach you how, il- 


cents 


Davis-Charlton Fur Farms, 
Zt 





PHEASANT EGGS from our superior quality Ring 
necks will bring results Ne also sell wild ani- 
mals of all kind Edgemere Game Farm, Troy, Ohio 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina [}» 


SUDDEN DEATH 


lars free. Trappers’ 


SPORTSMAN! 


Do you have any pheasants or wild ducks to hunt? 

Do you want any? 
You can easily and inexpensively produce an abundance of 
birds for your own sport and pleasure, or profit, too, if you 
wish. Reservations should be made immediately for Pheas- 
ant, Northern Bob White, Wild Duck, and Wild Turkey 
eggs for spring delivery. ( forresponde nce invited on stock- 
ing problems. Many varieties of game and ornamental 
pheasants, quail, waterfowl and their eggs for immediate 
shipment, 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM, R. 9-E, Springfield, Ohio 


» Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
» est market for 20 years e money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breedin stock and supplies, Es- 
ee 24 rite now for big illustrated 


book, low toMake lock Sau. ing ag Stes. 
LYMOUTH ROC co. 
429 H St., Sea Sigh, ies, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


"SIG ‘MONEY We eur Stock 
y pea ares $2 eacboN prices for all you raise: 
Be an fi 2 eac ds $3 each 
—Cuinchillas oad ty Glenta: $5 each. 
82- “page illustrated t — “oatal and contract, 
Oo copy = Fur Farm rming magazine,telis how to 
raise skunk, —— fox, etc., for big profits, all for 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR TERPRISE con Box 36, Hiolmes Park, Missouri 








KILLS coyotes instantly; 
Exchange, Smith Ferry, 


particu 
Idaho 















Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty 
All other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


om Allston Squab Co., 36 .N. Beacon St , Allston, Mass. 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 












Wild Game Pictures for your den, office or home; 
natural surroundings; thirty-six subjects; send for 
descriptive circular. Neumann & Liek, Gardiner, Montana 





Outdoor [ile 


Kennel Department 


FOR SALE—American 
anteed to hunt at one C 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 1-6 


brown water spaniels; guar- 
year of age or money re- 


funded 

FOR SALE—A few high-class coon, opossum, skunk 
and cat dogs; all pure redbone hounds; price rea- 

sonable A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 1-2 
THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 
setters, ’*ointers, rish Spaniels, Chesapeak Re- 


trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
descriptive lists Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, lowa itf 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies, 
trievers. M. Oliphant, Big Timber, 


BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
50 Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 

and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the woli, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 
the hound, teatured in its pages Price $2 per year; 
sample copy 20c. . The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 


trievers, pups, 


close 6 cents 


guaranteed re- 
Mont. 1-3 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif 11tf 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 


and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds; shipped for trial; catalog 10 cents 

CLEARANCE 


$10 each; 


SALE on Llewellyn setters, 5 months 
females only. Also Gordon and Llewelllyn 





setter crossed $8, either sex. Harley Everett, Stuart, 

Neb 

FOR SALI My coon dog Sport, 41%4 years old, as 
good as lives; blue tick and redbone bred, all night 
inter, rabbi fox and stock proof; will trail and 

tree n swimming water. Last season’s catch 81 

coons irst $55 gets him on 20 days trial. C. Scott, 

$134, Sedalia, y 

THREE EIGHT MONTHS’ OLD dogs by big game 
trained tedbone sire and English bloodhound dam 

Excellent pups. 1 went) each. Money back guarantee 

J. Pinkus, R llinsville, Colo 

FOR SALI Bluetick coonhound pups 6 months old, 


trian Mauck, 
PUPPIES 


bench winner; dam 12 
Either sex, $15 and $20 


Kansas City, Mo 


Newfoundlands, 


male or females, $15 Bristol, Ind 


ENGLISH BEAGLI 
imported Henchman, 

tick bench winner 

Kennels, 646 Olive, 


SAINT BERNARDS, 


whelped Oct Sire 
?-inch blue- 
Malton 


Police, Airedales, 


Collies, Russian Wolfhounds, Black Shepards. List 
10 Stamps Belmont Lodge, Smyrna, Ga 
WOLFHOUND PUPPIES for sale, Irish and stag 
_cross from guaranteed wolf killers; price cheap. 
K. Hlagne, Peabody, Kan. R-3. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, the best duck dog. iy 
bree d workers from registered stoc Puppies $12 
and $1 Chas. Ireland, Guthrie Center, lowa 
PAIR OF BEAGLE PUPS, quality sort in breeding 


and type At stud, field winner J. Whalen, Lo- 
Y. 


raine St., Plattsburgh, 








FOR SALI [wo trailing fox and wolf hounds, two 
and tour years old; good ones, priced right oe 

Butler, Rhodes, Iowa. 

FAST RUNNING WOLF dogs, over 20 years expe- 
rience Ben Ammon, Hammond, Neb 

COCKER SPANIELS, world’s best English and 
American puppies, males $25; females $1 Obo 

Cocker Kennels, Denver. Colo. 2tf 

FOR SALE—Registered Irish wolfhound pups and 
some broken dogs. Stamp please. Amos Klose, 

Lander, Wyo. 

rWO MALE GERMAN POLICE pups, choice of lit- 
ter, price $50 each; 17 months female Guy Ander- 

son, Viroqua, Wis. 

IMPORTED POLICE DOGS, studs, bitches, 100 pups, 


$ 35 up 3ostons, 
iels. Catalog free. 
Mich 
CAT, COON, 
rel dogs 


Frencheys, Fox ‘Terriers, 
Dwillards Kennels, 


¢ Span- 
Kalamazoo, 
OPOSSUM, fox, > squir- 
Austin, St 


rabbit hounds 
Paul, Ark 


DOGS medicine Feeds, supplies Catalog Dog 
1 


€ 

Journal, D183, Herrick, Ill] 
FOR SALE—Russian 
Best of breeding 
Neb. 

SPECIAL 
Pointer 
Nebraska 


wolfhound puppies of all ages. 
Soren Steffenson, Dannebrog, 
9 


SALE 
female 
Prairie 


Consisting of a fine litter English 
pups, 3 months old, price $10 each. 
Grass Kennels, Atkinsson, Neb. 


AIREDALE PUPS 6 months old; sell or trade. Mer- 
ritt Fishburn, Mexico, Ind. 

REGISTERED PIT BULL Terriers. W. D. Alex- 
ander, Hydro, Okla 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, best of breeding, all pa- 
pers; priced right. Fred McGough, Backus, Minn. 


FOR SALE—German police puppies, whelped in Oc- 
tober; eligible for registration. Stanley Jamison, 

Appleton, Wis. 

ENGLISH OR IRISH SETTER pups. 
males $20. Photo on request. B. F. 


274, Glenns Ferry, Idaho. 


Males $25; fe- 
Harrison, Box 


CHAMPION BRE D POLICE PUPS reasonable; guar- 
anteed yndvale Kennels, Lynd, Minn. 

AIREDALES—Oorang __ bred; “fine specimens; prices 
reasonable. W. A. Lumley, Ellsworth, Wis. 2-2 

POLICE AT STUD—Duke Second, registered; stands 
28 inches, weighs 90 pounds Fee $20; references. 


Raymond Rathert, Clarion, lowa 


AIREDALES, BEAGLES, coonhounds, rabbit hounds, 
setters, pointers, must please purchaser. Wm 
King, Poindexter, Ky ati 


Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can't Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCA_Es 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL, 


MANNL ICHER-SCE HOENAU ER, Meffert, Krieghoff 

Simson, Geo. Knaak, Mauser, Luger, Sauer, Or: 
gies, Brownings, Walther, Smith & Wesson, H. & R 
Schilling, D. W. M., Luger carbines, 9 and 32-shor 
magazines, stocks, holsters, machine guns, rifles, 
Under and Over double guns, automatic pistols, re 
volvers, Hi Speed ammunition, field glasses, repair 
parts, service. Highest quality, lowest prices. Mos: 
complete line in U. S. Catalog for stamp. Money 
refunded on unsatisfactory goods. Representati 
wanted in every city in U. S. 


Sequoia Importing ( 
794 Mission St., San Francisco. Vienna, B 
Seattle. 











PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 


Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck 
Seats the Bullet. 
Parts interchangeable. 
all calibers. 

mplete for any caliber, $15.00. 


HUETER BROS. 

1230 9th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
Write for Descriptive Circula 
THERE IS ONLY ONE REISING PISTOL 
and that is manufactured and sold by the Reisi: 
Mig. New York City 
a recent Reising Pist: 


One tool handles 





Corp. at 61 Broadway, 


advertisement of the 


a Denver dealer, inadvertently a cut represent 


another pistol was used, thereby raising the que 


tion regarding the manufacture and sale oi 


Reising Pistol. 
NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a brus 

No heating is necessary 
Restore the finish on 5 $] 00 
guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-2 BRADFORD, PA. 


GUNS, PISTOLS, CAMERAS, typewriters, th 
glasses, watches and musical instruments boug 
sold and exchanged Trade your camera for a g 
or your watch for a typewriter. We trade anything 
What have you to offer? Write for list. Evert 
& Sons, Hardware, Logan, Utah. 


MAKE THAT LUGER INTO. A RIFLE! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16"barrel ater 
Model de luxe. 


‘HUN BLUE 


> | nas ag oF 
[MMs oun cows LE 


| WEW METHOD 
: 


Secs 


EZ 















46-169 mm B 


om se oloom Fad < 


. ommea gam NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol merc eon Catalog J 
with our interchangeable long bar- FREE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, bod 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORP., iaberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.4. 


y armour, poi- 


250-3000 SAVAGE in first class condition; first é 
for $35 gets it. Stuart Masfarlane, Mact: ne 


W vo. 

SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ™* 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your ™ “= 
YANKEE SPECIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Eric. 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. Cc. T. Harner 


Isabella St... Springfield, Ohio. __ Ao 2-5 








THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


.22 REISING AUTOMATIC 






Weighs only 31 oz. 
634" barrel—12 shots. 
It’s a wonderful little . 
shooter, and will de- 35 
light the heart of every 
gun crank. Send money order—-t 
we’ll ship C. O. D. 

MAX COOK 








1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colors 0 | 














Fo 


WY! 








Arms 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahogany $50, 
in Solid Oak $45; other models 
for less and more. 
S. J. RIDER 
523 W. 135th St. New York City 
AMMUNITION 








MS and components. Load- 
Marble’s goods; hand cast and gas check 
W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 
GENU INE GERMAN Luger 9 mm. fine con- 
holster 3 clips, for good high powered sport- 
|. M. Ragsdale, Jr., Columbus, Mont. 
\i.E—Browning’s 16-gauge automatics with 


rib or round barrels. Send stamp for illlus- 
rcular. Box 103, Colorado Springs,, Colo. 


in 20 min. Solution developed by 
Arms mfr, Guaranteed to ym 


satisfactorily or money refun 


d 
Send $2.50 for 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns, 


Bosra CHEMICAL CO. 
1765 East 27th St. Cleveland, 0 


-TRIDGES PER HUNDRED—.303 British. $3.25; 

0-40, $3.50; .30-30 Winchester, $4.75; Rus- 

, $3.75; .45 automatic, $3.50. Wm. F. Deck- 
Lowe Ave., Chicago, II. 

\TED—.44-40 cylinder and other. “parts for Colts 

\ Elmer J. Anderson, R. F. D. 2, Box 83, 


Calif. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


x-7'»x, mountings all sizes, several styies. 
suitable for any telescope, reasonable prices. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, III. 


\NTED—High grade 
Maplewood Kennels, 


Remington, Belgian 
Carthage, Mo. 


automa- 


I LONG LUGER barrells and guns. A. Kniep, 
er, 910 E 138th St., New York City. 
R eESTOC KED $2 .75; double barrel, $3.95, $5, 


walnut stocks 50c C. W. Cox, Ashland, Miss 


Sportsmen’: s Exchange 


buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, revolvers, rods and 
s, field glasses, cameras, watches. Send the article with 
ter and we will make you our best offer by return mail. 


E. WANGER, 515-L Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1k SALE—One 3-barrel shotgun; 
é 2 gauge; 28-inch barrel; .30-: 

8 takes it. 
$149. H. 





guars anteed brand 

First check 
Also one Over and y Inder 12 gauge 
Walzer, 88 Chambers St., New 


(RMS, BINOCULARS bought, sold and ex- 
ged Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 
AKES 250-3000 take-down in good shape. 
een, Mogollon, N. Mex 

COMBIN ATION KIT—.22 high power and 

tgun; rifle ee never fired; in original 

0. .38 auto. Colt, new, cost $42.25; sell 
ght consider Springfield rifle. W allace Gun 
allace, Idaho. 


Reblue Your Gun in 20 Minutes’ 


id. No equipment required. Complete for- 
| instructions, $1.50 postpaid. Instructions 
e-hardening in colors, for amateurs, $1. AL 
WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
\LE OR EXCHANGE—Colts .45 automatic 
ster .38-55 and .38-56. Kenneth Walbrant, 
Wis. 
TON DOUBLE hammerless, 
stam pad. Want 1912 pump 20 ga. 
hn_N. Furseth, Evansville, Wis. R. , 
AVAGE SPORTER, cal. .32-20, with three 
rifle is in A-1 condition; extra length stock, 
s-inch drop. $25 takes the gun. Inquire 
x 145, Terry, Mont. 


Con 





W 


fair, 12, 30-in. 
or best 
16. 


—— 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
acy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
| Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


VITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF. the gunman. 
Wi codstock, New Hampshire. COME ALIVE 
ill has passed the WASHINGGTON house. 











slaps fanatics. SHIP YOUR STAMP. 
ins ready at 20 per cent cut. 

OR EXCHANGE—Several automatic and 
wer repeating rifles, want shotguns. De- 
ns fully if you want to trade. Firearms 
Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. : 

AND AGENTS wanted in territory not 
red, to handle our lines of imported Ger- 


arms and ammunition. 
Exclusive agency for 
Importing Co., P. O. 


rian and Belgian 
ices, highest quality. 
5 still open. Sequoia 

San_ Francis sco, Calif 


Antique Firearms 


FIREARMS, “SWORDS, daggers, spears, 
orns, flasks, Indian curios; catalog free. 
) South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antiqt ie 
istols and daggers from all arts of the 
istrated list 10c. Carter, Elkhorn, 


2-3 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 

























SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


AFRICAN 
Hunting Expeditions in 
Portuguese East Africa 
“The Hunters’ Only Paradise” 


OUR 18 years of actual experience guarantees 
you the finest specimens of all big game as 
well as a full complement of antelopes and 
gazelles,in well conducted safaris. 

Now is the time to sign up for the best reser- 
vations in 1925. 

Snapshots and motion pictures of wild animals 
a specialty. 

Temperate climate—Healthy country — Fine 
scenery. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 each month 
thereafter. Everything furnished except guns, 
ammunition and license. 


A. R. SIEDENTOPF 
CANON CITY COLORADO 











BIG-GAME HUNTING 
in the ORIGINAL CASSIAR DISTRICT 


Complete outfits furnished. Districts Hunted: 
Headwaters of the Stikine, Iskut and Klappen 
Rivers; Dease Lake, Shesley, Naehlin and Nakina. 
No section in America has such a variety of big 
game as this. Write for full particulars. 
J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
Largest Outfitter for the Cassiar Mountains 
Telegraph Creek, B. C., Canada 


Hunting and Fishing 
Lodges 


And a large central club house, with ac- 
commodations for approximately one hun- 
dred guests, in the beauti iful Bitter Root 
Valley, Montana. Surrounded by almost 
limitless U. S. Forest Reserves. Abounding 
in every kind of active game and fish. All 
living conveniences in the midst of the 


greatest sporting advantages, with good 
railroad and telegraph facilities. Easy term 
to reliable parties. If interested please write 


McINTOSH MORELLO ORCHARDS 


INCORPORATED 


5054 Grand Central Terminal 


J.L. Mills, Forney, Idaho 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING WITH DOGS 
SUMMER TOURING WITH PACK TRAIN 


Central 


New York City 











In Mountains of Idaho 
BIG-GAME HUNTING IN FALL 


Correspondence Solicited 


BIG-GAME 
HUNTERS 


Now is the best time to sign up for the 
best reservations in 1925. For a Spring 
Bear Hunt or for Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Deer and Bear in the fall. Guarantee 
good shots at all game. Twenty years’ 
experience in hunting in Wyoming. 
Best of reference, including editor of 
Outdoor Life. 


LAWRENCE W. NORDQUIST 
CODY, WYOMING 

















Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizzly 
huntingin British 
Columbia; also 
spring bear 
hunting. For in- 
formation write 


THOMPSON 
BROS. 











Barkerville, British Columbia 











Lion Hunting a Specialty 


In the 20 years I have been lion hunting I have 
caught over 500 alive, with a lasso and my dogs. 


Will hunt only mountain lions from now until 
spring—greatest winter sport. Write me for 
rates and full particulars, and I’ll give you the 


hunt of a lifetime. Can furnish best of references. 


M. H. BAKKER, Libby, Mont. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season, TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West.. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 
hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 
are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 
1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 

















AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished a month. Parties will 


at $500 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 


special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 




















Indian Goods 


INDIAN HU NTING BOW, $2.50; steel pointed ar 
rows, 7 Relics, minerals, coins, butterflies, arch 
ery. , Indian articles. Catalog 10c. Indian- 
466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y 2tf 


craft O. Co., 


Books and Magazines 
PROSPECT WHILE HUNTING 


And fishing; easy methods for sure detection of pe a 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
prospectors, etc.; $1.50 postp sid, How to pan for 
gold, $1. AL WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa eaten, 


V anishing ‘Trails of Romance 
book of delightful Western romances, includ 
tales of Indi ans, cliffdwellers, 
eers of Colorado, in love and adv 
lly illustrated with scenic and histor 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., 


Ducks and Duck Shooting 


By William Barber Haynes 


A new 
ing 


cowboys and 
pic . 





Denver, Colo. 


Many thrilling duck and goose hunting 
stories told by a master. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 








Books and Magazines 


Outdoor [ile 





Taxidermy 





SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS 
RANGERS—1875to 1881 
By JAMES B. GILLETT 


A book that will 
<~ 
‘£4 





appeal to everyone 
interested in West- 
ern life; it is the 
most absorbing 
narrative yet writ- 
ten on this subject. 
He describes in de- 
tail the great gun 
fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass 
gang, the most thril- 
ling tale ever pub- 
lished in book form. 
Covers range life 
veryc omple tely. It 
will grip and hold you frofh start to finish, detailing with 
vivid realism the life of those hard- riding, straight- shooting, 
keen-eyed guardians of the Texas Frontier. Illustrated with 
photos of Western frontiersmen. 332 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 
Address the author, CAPT. J. B. GILLETT, Marfa, Texas 




















50 Rand McNally & Co. 
Atlases of the World 








at er Latest Gov : ty map 
every state U. S.; 2 x14 lias nd in 
green cloth, lettere ng 2S page Sh Id be in 
€ ci ft < and } sent postpa d, $2. 75 i 
ice M. M. Conlon, 608 Old National Bank ry id g., 
1 Wash 


laxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 





Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and sk ns 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














FURS FURS Northwestern trappers and dealers 

get your name on our free mailing list and keep 
osted lealers wanted; write for special proposition 
Melvin Wor druff & Co., Dept. 6, Deniirk, Ohio tf 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY E Ss log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bldg., Omaha 





TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! 
natural papier forms for game 
] for rug work that ever 
ibt this statement send 
convinced L. Loew, 


ville, Wash 


CLOSING OUT ATA BARGAIN 
Whole specimen Elk, Mountain Sheep and Ante- 
lope, Black-Tail and White-Tail Deer Heads. 
Get busy for a bargain. Personal collection. 


O. R. GILBERT, Lander, Wyo. 


I Mounted buffalo heads. Write Tom 
redonia, Ariz )-6 


We manufacture 
and 
been 
free 
T _—- 
2 


heads 
have 
for 


the most 


ial skulls 





FOR SAT 
Smith, | 
SPORTSMI N—I do and fur dre 


My 


taxidermy, tanning 


trade 





ing to satisty discriminating customers 
number me most noted hunters on the Pacific Coast 
a Fanethods A. S. Boyer, Taxidermist, Box 91 
Pinole, Calif 





BEST IN 
the WEST 


Before taking a 
chance on hav- 
ing your valu- 
able trophies 
mounted, be 
sure you select a first- 
classtaxidermist. Send 
themtoan artist whohas 
devoted his lifeto the art 
of taxidermy, and has 
had years of actual ex- 
perience. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
(Formerly with Jonas Bros.) 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 















W.W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 


READING MICHIGAN 
The largest head or hide or the smallest 
receives its welcome into our specially 


equipped plant. Thirty special workmen for 
each kind of a job, bringing it to a finished 
product. Send for circulars. 

Big or small game heads, Catalog No. 5. 
Deer skins tanned, jumpers, gloves or 
made, Catalog No. 18. Open-mouth 
rug work, large and small skins, resetting 
teeth, lining, Catalog No. 4. Tanning on 
beef and horse hides, Catalog No. 1. A 
different circular on ladies’ fine coat work, 
s, chokers, on different kinds of furs. 


vests, 


shirts 


fine fur 

















THESE SKINS WILL make splendid rugs for your 
home; black or brown bear $30 Timber wolf $45. 
— 4 Mountain lion $16. Other skins. Write 
d ert Gerlach, New Orleans, La 
We have a fine opening for a good Taxidermist ; 
no amateurs. Also a good man to take charge 
of Tanning Dept. Both men must know work 
in detail. Give age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. We are located in Pennsylvania and 
have steady work. 
Write Box 115, Outdoor Life 
WANTED—A few Elk scalps, large and medium i; 
Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash 





Taxidermy 


FUR-DRESSING 
RUGS, ROBES 


ARTIFICIAL 
SKULLS 


GAME-HEAD FORMS 
All Guaranteed 
K. SCHWARZ, 419 So. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 











WANTED—Deer tails, head skins of moose, elk, Mt. 

sheep, etc., for mounting Teeth of bears, Mt 
lion, wolf, lynx, fox, badger, coon. Saw skull in 
front of eyes to save weight. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi 
dermist, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-3 


Homesteads and Lands . 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ where they will grow fast and 
seep growing, let us tell you ere, en and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that pou of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, an every 
statement is PROVED and endorsed by the e Ee an men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT. his statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
a you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 

6-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


LATE OPENING OREGON 


tional opportunities; map 
Thompson, Sheridan, Ore 


Seized and Sold 


offer excep- 
details $1. F. G. 


homesteads 
and 


$ 80 for 12 acres, choice lake front. 

$ 72 for 25 acres, Muskoka Lake district. 

$ 50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 

$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming—good market. 

$315 for 160 acres, wheat and dairy farm, Manitoba. 
$ 82 for 50 acres, beautifully wooded. 

$216 for large acreage, big game district. 

$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 


Also beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps; 
moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partr‘dge, trout, white- 
ish, bass, etc.; best in North America. Splendid im- 
proved farms in Western Canada, the Last Great 
West; dairying, wheat, mixed farming. Summer cot- 
tage sites, heavily wooded tracts, easily accessible, sit- 
uated in Muskoka, Georgian Bay district, with its 
10,000 islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, 
Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, etc. All offered 
at ten cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5 and upwards. Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of other 
and sold for taxes. Every property 
and offered at a stated price. Send 
today so you will have first 
make your payments to 


properties seized 
is fully described 
no money. Send for list 
choice. If you wish you may 
your local trust company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West District 3 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 








Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD DUCK FOODS 
Ye will attract thousands of Wild » A 










Ducks to your waters. Thirty differ- 
ent ———_ foods for spring plant- 
ing which are hardy and sure to grow. Write for free 
planting advice and literature. 
WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NL RSE RIES, Box 331, OSHKOSH 


WIS, 











will come to your wa 
wild celery, duck potat 
Write for free planting 
Aquatic Farm, 286 B Blk 


MORE WILD DUCKS 

you plant wild rice, 
other food for them. 
and prices. Terrell’s 
kosh, Wis. 


Old Coins 


>ALIF ORNIA A “GOLD Quarter size, 27c; half - 

size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. N ’ 

Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. tt 
Miscellaneous 


For Sale 


Navajo Indian Rugs_-__- -- - - -- -$7.50 up 
Navajo Indian Pillow Tops, 20 x20"__ 3.00 each 
Navajo Table Runners, 20 x 40"_ 6.00 each 
Mexican-made Pillow Tops, 20x 20"__ 3.00 each 
Mexican-made Table Runners, 20x40" 5.50 each 
Mexican-made Piano Throws, 20x60" 7.50 each 

All goods hand-made, pure wool and guaranteed 
to be genuine. Delivered at above prices. 


BUEL H. CANADY 
WINSLOW, ARIZ, 


PRONOUNCED incurable from rheuma- 
desiring immediate relief and 
write Professor Guha, Huntington 
Scientific home remedy. Sample 50 
treatment $1.50. 


TRADE all makes of guns, fishing 
tackle, binoculars, field lasses, watches, dian 
old gold, gold bridges and platinum; watch repairing 
and diamond setting. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. Bankers references if required. 
TRAPPERS—No 
traps, no_ teet. 
Missoula c lutch 


BOX 393 


PERSONS 
tism, neuritis, 
anteed recovery 
College, Ind. 
cents. Complete 


BUY, SELL AND 











heavy 
Crago 
Trap Co., 


packing, no 
ceebrated 
Missoula, 


empty sprung 
leaping traps 
Mont. 12-4 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B 
L ungren, _Ozona, F la. 6tf 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Perma- 
nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars and 
list of Government positions. Mokane, Dept. 
155, Denver, Colo. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 

post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on 
request. S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornaway, Scot. 
land. 2-2 


SPECIAL SALE Rich, “mellow tobacco. _ Old.) Five 
$1.50. Five pounds smoking $1.25 


pounds chewing, 
Money hack if not pleased. Clark’s River Plantat ion 
2-4 


204, Hazel, Ky. 

TRAI ADE Prisma - binocular 8X; w want ‘pedigreed Be agle 
or firearms. B. A. ‘Ferringer, Mayport, Pa. 2-3 

BRE SWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters 


€ ’ 
wines, other beverages, Thomas Mulligan, Box 


245, Rossland, B. ( vanada. 
AU TO CAMPE RS, get our Campers Equipment Book 
_free. _Kiernan Co., W hitewater, jis. 1-4 


BROTHER COONHUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 


All of you, get your name and address to me at 


} 
$1. 





once. Don’t fail. Investigate. Be successful. 
Important information for you. Increase yout 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send me name and 
adgress at once for particulars. A postcard will 
do. Write plainly. No obligations. Address 
RAYMOND BINGAMAN, R. 1, Batavia, Ohio 
Ww AN T ED. D—Gor Good ~ ‘binocu sulars; ; “give desc ‘riptior ind 
_price. E. I _ Weaver, _ Blackfoot, Idaho. 
8 POWER FRENCH binoculars with case and shoulder 
straps $20 postpaid. bank. B. 


Reference any 
D. 











Nissly, Sioux Falls, S. 

w ANTED—Forest Rangers to guard U. S. Fe ts, 
and railway mail clerks to handle mail on trains 

(travel), and in postoffices. Good pay. Write Uz: 

ment, the ‘‘Coacher,’’ 420, St. Louis, Mo. ou 

FORMULAS: NEW, DIFFERENT. Make your own 
Bourbon-gin extracts; flavors, syrups, 


bever. ges, 





etc. Valuable information free. Meriden Co., ( ¥ 
ist Dept., 3322 White Bldg. ‘ Seattle, Wash. <9 
TOBACCO—THREE-YEAR-OLD leaf. 8 Ibs. we 

ing, $2.60; 8 smoking, $2.20; 8 second smoking, 
$1.40. Pay for tobacco and postage when ret ed. 
Old Homespun | Co., Hawesville, Ky. “4 


FOR SAL E—Caille 5-speed motor, 2 -H.P., perfect 
dition, except one propeller blade slightly dan 

85; reason for selling, Columbia River too swi 
H.P., must have 3-H.P.; can ship immed y 
ngine weighs 65 lbs.; boxed for shipment, 90 lt L 
Hover, Wash. 





$ 
2- 
Er 
Se. Barrett, 
easily, inexpensively, 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


QUIT TOBACCO | Send a¢- 


dress. Philip 

































































